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BRIEF 


The  research  presented  in  this  final  report  was  conducted  from  December 
1973  to  November  1975  under  a contract  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Research  Institute 
for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences..  The  mandate  of  th°  study  was  to  develop 
and  test  a model  of  career  commitment  in  the  young  adult  t unmanly  college) 
years.  The  model  was  to  be  troad  enough  to  provide  insight  into  the  general 
career  development  process  in  these  formative  years,  but  specific  enough  to 
provide  the  Army  with  information  it  co  nd  use  in  recruiting,  .electing,  and 
retaining  qualified  officers  via  its  col lege-campus  Reserve  Of  cer  Training 
Corps  (ROTC)  program. 

Career  commitment  is  necessarily  a longitudinal  process,  occ-rring  over 
time  and  involving  continuous  feedback  between  the  individual  and  his/her 
home,  school,  and  societal  environment.  Because  of  the  limited  duration  of 
the  study,  it  was  not  possible  to  study  the  career  commitment  process  longi- 
tudinally. Instead,  representative  cross-sections  of  individuals  at 
different  stages  of  the  career  commitment  process  were  studied  to  simulate 
a longitudinal  orientation. 

Data  on  which  findings  are  based  were  collected  from  survey  question- 
naires filled  out  by  nationwide  samples  of  1089  hi qh  school  seniors, 

1533  college  students  (754  in  ROTC,  879  not  in  ROTC),  and  63^  ROTC-grariuate 
Army  officers  in  their  period  of  obligated  Army  service.  These  data  were 
subjected  to  successive  bivariate  and  multivariate  statistical  manipulations-- 
including  stepwise  discriminant  function,  stepwise  regression,  path,  and 
trend  analyses--to  arrive  at  th„  conclusions  to  be  described,  liie  interested 
reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  1 of  the  report  for  a description  of  the  career 
commitment  model,  to  Chapter  2 fo*"  details  of  sampling  procedures  and  data 
collection,  and  to  Chapter  3 for  an  overview  of  the  analytic  cnoceuures  to 
which  the  data  were  subjected. 


Findings 

• ROTC  cadets  differ  from  their  classmates  in  their  demographic 
background,  their  aptitudes,  theii~  social  environment,  and  especially  their 
socio-psychological  profile  (values,  interests,  aspirations,  attitudes). 

With  respect  to  demographic  di fferences , a greater  proportion  of  cadets 
come  from  military  families  and  from  families  that  moved  around  3 lot  while 
the  student  was  growing  up.  With  respect  to  aptitude  differences,  ROTC  cadets 
report  lower  academic  grades  than  their  classmates,  but  higher  physical 
education  abilities.  With  respect  to  social  environment,  ROTC  cadets  perceive 
their  friends  and  especially  their  parents  as  havina  more  favorable  attitudes 
towards  the  military  than  their  classmates  do.  Wi»'.  respect  to  socio- 
psychological  differences,  cadets  place  relatively  higher  value  on  patriotism, 
leadership,  conformity,  acceptance  of  authority,  and  recognition  than  their 
classmates,  and  relatively  lower  value  on  aestheticism,  independence, 
religiousness,  benevolence,  and  equal i tan anisn.  Cadets  make  relatively 
better  organizational  men  than  their  classmates:  they  have  higner  bureau- 

cratic tendencies,  lower  need  to  control  their  destiny,  lower  alienation, 
and  stronger  commitment  to  the  reputation  of  the  organization.  They  also 


attach  more  importance  to  their  careers  than  their  classmates  do,  and  they 
are  more  likely  to  have  taken  steps  towards  exploring  and  establishing 
themselves  in  a career.  Cadets  place  lower  importance  than  cheir  classmates 
on  the  job  dimensions  of  salary,  utilization  of  skills,  stability  of  home 
life,  personal  freedom,  and  geographic  desirability,  but  higher  importance 
on  the  job  dimensions  of  responsibility,  more  schooling,  chance  to  be  a 
leader,  adventure,  feedback  on  performance,  and  advancement  opportunity. 

They  are  more  conservative  politically  than  their  classmates.  Hot  sur- 
prisingly they  subscribe  more  fully  to  military  ideology  and  they  have  more 
favorable  attitudes  towards  ROTC  and  the  Army  than  their  classmates.  They 
also  have  more  accurate  information  than  their  classmates  about  ROTC.  and  the 
Army. 

• These  differences  between  ROTC  cadets  and  their  classmates  become 

larger  with  time,  as  one  moves  from  the  high  school  to  the  early  college  to 
the  late  college  samples.  Because  of  the  cross-sectional  nature  of  the 
present  study,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  these 
widening  differences  are  due  to:  (a)  attrition  from  the  cadet  group  of 

cadets  with  a "deviant”  profile;  (b)  actual  changes  in  cadets  brought  about 

by  exposure  to  a military  career;  or  (c)  a combination  of  these  two  mechanisms. 

• Different  factors  impinge  on  commitment  at  different  stages  of  the 

career  commitment  process.  At  the  early  college  career  stage  of  Basic  ROTC, 
the  ''remote"  predictor  variables  (demographic  background,  aptitudes,  social 
environment  while  growing  up)  are  very  salient.  Among  these  freshman  and 
sophomore  cadets,  career  of  father,  parental  attitudes  towards  the  military, 
and  reason  for  joining  ROTC  are  the  most  important  determinants  of  commitment. 
At  the  late  college  career  stage  of  Advanced  ROTC,  the  salience  of  the 
"remote"  background  predictors  gives  way  to  "intermediate"  influences  on 
commitment,  especially  the  match  between  an  individual’s  values,  attitudes, 
and  aspirations  and  those  required  by  an  Army  officer  career.  At  the 
immediate  post-college  career  stage  of  obligated  Army  service,  the  most 
salient  determinants  of  commitment  switch  from  the  "remote"  and  "intermediate" 
predictors  relevant  during  the  college  years  to  "current''  joD-experience 
variables.  Job  satisfaction  is  the  strongest  determinant  of  commitment 
among  Army  officers.  Other  important  determinants  of  commitment  at  the  Army 
officer  career  stage  are:  the  ability  to  blend  family  life  and  personal 

freedom  requirements  with  the  demands  of  an  Army  officer  job,  the  perception 
that  one's  supervisors  are  competent,  and  the  perception  that  one  is  develop- 
ing and  learning  skills  from  the  job.  Parental  attitudes  towards  the  military 
are  no  longer  so  important  a determinant  of  commitment  at  tne  Army  officer 
career  stage,  except  for  the  Black  officer  subgroup. 

• Early  exposure  to  a career  path  increases  subsequent  participation 
in  and  commitment  to  the  career  path,  (a)  A strong  career  modelling  effect 
was  found  in  the  study,  with  proportionately  more  ROTC  students  and  Army 
officers  having  military  career  fathers  than  non-ROTC  students.  Also, 
within  the  ROTC  student  and  Army  officer  groups,  those  navi  eg  a military 
father  are  more  committed  to  ROTC/Army  than  those  having  a civilian  father. 

(b)  Proportionately  more  ROTC  students  than  non-ROTC  students  have  relatives 
(siblings,  cousins)  in  ROTC  or  the  military,  (c)  Participation  in  high 
school  Junior  ROTC  is  positively  related  to  P.OTC/Army  commitment  among  ROTC 
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college  students.  Attendance  at  a high  school  with  Junior  ROTC  is  positively 
related  to  ROTC/Army  commitment  among  high  school  students,  even  when  Junior 
ROTC  participants  are  excluded  from  the  computation,  (d)  ROIC  cadets  who 
decide  to  join  ROTC  before  their  sophomore  year  in  college  have  higher 
commitment  to  ROTC/Army  than  ROTC  cadets  who  decide  to  join  ROTC  in  their 
sophomore  year. 

• The  more  intrinsic  or  free  one's  initial  motivation  in  joining 
ROTC,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  subsequent  commitment  to  ROTC/Army . 

(a)  Cadets  who  join  ROTC  to  receive  an  Army  commission  or  from  patriotic 
motives  are  much  more  committed  to  ROTC/Army  than  cadets  who  join  ROTC  to 
receive  its  financial  benefits  or  to  avoid  the  draft,  (b)  There  is  no 
evidence  that  scholarships,  a strong  external  inducement  to  ROTC  participa- 
tion, are  able  to  retain  qualified  officers  beyond  their  period  of  obligated 
Army  service,  (c)  Respondents  who  perceive  ROTC  as  a vehicle  for  achieving 
(admittedly  positive)  instrumental  ends— to  satisfy  parents,  to  earn  money 
in  college,  to  have  a good  time,  to  have  a guaranteed  job  after  graduation, 
to  postpone  decisions  about  what  to  do  after  college-tend  to  have  low 
commitment  to  ROTC/Army,  presumably  because  they  joined  ROTC  for  these 
instrumental  ends  rather  than  to  truly  explore  a military  career. 

• ROTC  experiences  while  in  college  affect  commitment,  but  only 
Indirectly,  by  shaping  cadets'  expectations  about  future  Army  life, 
experiences  in  ROTC— especial ly  high  grades,  good  performance,  perceived 
self-development  and  gaining  of  leadership  experience,  challenge  provided, 
and  competence  of  ROTC  instructors— impact  on  cadets'  commitment  by  leading 
cadets  to  have  favorable  expectations  of  Army  life.  It  is  these  high 
expectations  for  the  future  which  produce  commitment. 

• There  appears  to  be  a sharp  break  in  commitment  and  in  favorability 

of  military-related  attitudes  between  the  colle qe  and  immediate  post-college 
career  stages.  Military-attitude  data  from  Army  officers  in  the  study  were 
consistently  and  significantly  less  favorable  than  data  from  college  cadets. 
Without  longitudinal  data,  it  is  again  impossible  to  attribute  the  decline 
to:  (a)  generational  differences,  or  a drop  in  enthusiasm  with  increasing 

age;  (d)  historical  differences:  the  present  group  of  Army  officers  joined 

ROTC  in  the  era  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  may  have  had  lower  commitment  and  less 
favorable  attitudes  from  the  moment  the  joined  ROTC;  (c)  changes  in  officers' 
feelings  brought  about  by  disappointment  with  the  Army  experience;  or  (d)  a 
combination  of  these  mechanisms. 

• Regular  Army  officers  are  much  more  committed  to  an  Army  career  than 
Active  Duty  Reserve  officers. 

t Proportionately  fewer  Black  ROTC  graduates  (compared  to  their  White 
peers)  are  selected  for  a Regular  Army  commission.  Despite  this  underrepre- 
sentation in  the  Regular  Army  and  consequent  overrepresentation  in  the 
Reserves,  Black  Army  officers  have  higher  commitment  to  ROTC/Army  than 
White  Army  off  icers . 

• Officers  who  value  dimensions  wnich  the  Army  satisfies  are  more 
committed  to  an  Army  career  than  officers  who  value  dimensions  which  the 
Army  does  not  satisfy.  The  dimensions  on  which  an  Army  officer  job  received 


most  favorable  ratings  were:  chance  to  be  a leader,  adventure,  responsibility, 

advancement  opportunity,  and  self-improvement.  Importance  ratings  assigned 
to  these  dimensions  were  positively  related  to  commitment  among  cadets  and 
officers.  The  dimensions  on  which  an  Army  officer  job  received  least  favorable 
ratings  were:  stability  of  home  life,  personal  freedom,  geographic  Jesirabil- 

itv,  contribution  to  society,  utilization  of  skills,  and  family  contentment, 
importance  ratings  assigned  to  these  dimensions  were  negatively  related 
or  unrelated  to  commitment  among  cadets  and  officers. 

• Important  differences  exist  in  the  career  commitment  processes  of 
Dlack  and  White  Army  officers.  The  demographic  background  and  social 
environment  variables  are  more  highly  related  to  Black  officer  than  to  White 
ofri.er  commi cinent.  Parental  encouragement,  especially,  has  a strong  direct 
inflence  on  Black  officers'  commitment.  For  White  officers,  parental 
encouragement  has  only  a weak,  indirect  influence  0“  commitment.  Commitment 
of  White  officers  is  to  a large  extent  determined  by  predispositions  present 
just  before  entering  Army  service.  Commitment  of  Black  officers,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  determined  directly  by  parental  encouragement  nr  by  experi- 
ences occurring  while  in  the  Army. 

These  findings  were  expressed  as  several  quantitative  models.  For 
each  student  career  stage--high  school,  early  college,  and  late  college-- 
a linear  discriminant  function  was  derived  which  predicts  whether  or  not  a 
student  is  a member  of  ROTC,  given  information  on  some  of  the  variables 
described  above.  These  discriminant  models  correctly  classified  about  80 % 
of  students  studied  as  being  either  members  or  non-members  of  ROTC.  (see 
Chapter  4) 

Another  set  of  Quantitative  models,  multiple  regression  equations,  were 
derived  for  the  early  college,  late  college,  and  vo"ng  Army  officer  stages 
of  the  ROTC/Army  career  development  process.  These  models  predict  the 
commitment  levels  of  ROTC  cadets  and  Army  officers  from  the  predictor 
variables  described  above.  Career  commitment  as  predicted  by  these  regression 
equations  correlated  about  .70  with  actual  career  comirrtment.  (see  Chapter  5) 

Finally,  path  models  of  career  commitment  were  derived  for  different 
subgroups  of  cadets  and  officers  to  delineate  the  causal  sequence  leading 
from  the  predictor  variables  to  commitment.  The  path  models  explained  35% 
to  53%  of  the  variance  in  commitment  for  the  subgroups,  (see  Chapter  6) 

In  addition  to  these  quantitative  models  for  predicting  participation 
in  and  commitment  to  a ROTC/Army  career,  the  study  also  developed  a general 
methodology  for  career  conmitment  assessment.  Hence  one  output  of  the  study 
is  a general  model  of  career  commitment  from  which  the  relevant  variables 
for  investigating  the  ROTC/Army  career  path  were  derived,  (see  Chapter  i) 

This  methodology  should  be  of  significant  use  in  studying  the  process  of 
commitment  to  other  careers. 


Recommendations 


The  study's  findings  have  implications  for  general  principles  of  career 
commitment  in  the  young  adult  years,  for  improvement  of  the  ROTC  and  Army 
programs,  and  for  future  research  in  the  area  of  ROTC/Army  career  commitment. 
The  reader  interested  in  a full  discussion  of  these  implications  is  referred 
to  Chapter  9.  Only  the  most  important  implications  for  ROTC/Army  recruitment, 
selection  and  retention,  flowing  from  the  findings  described  above,  are 
given  here. 

• It  was  found  that  demographic  background  variables  such  as  race, 
sex,  or  socioeconomic  status  were  not  nearly  as  powerful  in  predicting  ROTC/ 
Army  participation  and  ccmmitnent  as  were  the  socio-psychological  variables 
of  values,  attitudes,  and  job  needs.  Thus,  selection  criteria  should  not 
focus  on  demographic  variables,  except  perhaps  with  the  goal  of  encouraging 
currently  underrepresented  groups  to  apply.  Rather,  selection  criteria 
should  focus  on  the  potent  socio-psychological  variables  such  as  valuing 
patriotism  and  leadership,  favorable  military  attitudes,  the  search  for 
adventure  and  for  chance  to  be  a leader  in  a job,  etc. 

• It  was  found  that  parents  are  an  important  influence  in  shaping 
career  plans,  especially  during  the  student  career  stages,  and  most  especially 
for  the  Black  subgroup.  Thus  parents  are  potentially  an  important  recruitment 
source,  and  recruitment  efforts  could  be  expanded  to  focus  on  them. 

• It  was  found  that  ROTC  students  had  lower  hiqh  school  and  college 
grades  than  non-ROTC  students.  Thus  a greater  ef-crt  should  be  made  to 
recruit  and  select  students  of  higher  academic  ability  into  ROTC,  with  the 
goal  of  having  ROTC  students  at  least  cn  par  with  their  classmates. 

• It  was  found  that,  financial  benefits  and  job  contracts  attract 

people  to  ROTC/Army  (indeed  that  the  Army  would  lose  20-40%  of  its  ROTC 
graduates  without  these  external  motivators),  but  that  joining  ROTC  solely 
to  take  advantage  of  the  financial  benefits,  or  joining  the  Army  merely  to 
comply  with  contractual  requirements , are  correlated  with  low  commitment  to 
ROTC/Army.  The  social  psychological  literature  contains  advice  on  how  to 
resolve  these  apparently  contradictory  matters,  for  policy  purposes.  The 
literature  consistently  says:  if  you  must  pay  a person  to  perform  an  act 

discrepanc  with  his/her  true  feelings  (in  the  present  case,  if  you  must 
offer  him/her  a financial  reward  to  join  ROiC/Army),  offer  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  get  the  person  to  perform  the  act.  Such  mirinum 
reward  is  associated  with  the  greatest  subseouent  attitude  change,  i.e.,  the 
greatest  reduction  in  perceived  discrepancy  of  the  act  with  one's  true 
feelings.  Ir.  the  present  case,  offering  of  financial  benefits  large  enough 
to  attract  the  numbers  the  Army  needs  to  ROTC,  but  not  so  large  as  tc  be 
perceived  by  recipients  as  the.  sole  reason  for  their  joining,  should  lead 

to  the  greatest  subsequent  commitment  to  ROTC/Army.  Further  research  should 
be  conducted  to  establish  what  this  appropriate  "minimum  incentive"  is. 
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• It  was  found  that  "late-joiners",  or  cadets  who  decided  to  join 
ROTC  in  their  sophomore  year  in  college  had  significantly  lower  commitment 
to  ROTC/Army  than  "early-joiners",  or  cadets  who  were  members  of  high  school 
Junior  ROTC  or  college  Basic  ROTC.  This  finding  was  partially  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  late-joiners  are  influenced  to  a larger  extent  than  early- 
joiners  by  the  extrinsic  motivator  of  $100/month  accompanying  membership  in 
Advanced  ROTC.  ROTC  may  wish  to  reconsider  its  late-joiner  option  in  light 
of  this  finding. 

• It  was  found  that  although  proportionately  fewer  Blacks  than  Whites 
are  selected  for  Regular  Army  commissions,  Blacks  are  more  committed  to 
ROTC/Army  than  Whites.  It  may  benefit  ROTC  and  the  Army  to  investigate  why 
proportionately  more  Black  than  White  ROTC  graduates  get  funnelled  into  the 
Reserves.  Do  Blacks  have  poorer  grades  than  Whites?  Do  they  perform  more 
poorly  in  tne  ROTC  programs?  Do  factors  operate  to  discriminate  against 
them  in  Regular  Army  selection  procedures? 

• The  dimensions  on  which  an  Army  officer  career  received  the  least 

favorable  ratings  (from  all  respondent  groups)  were:  stability  of  home 

life,  personal  freedom,  geographic  desirabil ity,  contribution  to  society, 
utilization  of  skills,  and  family  contentment.  The  fact  that  all  groups, 
including  ROTC  cadets  and  Army  officers,  downrated  the  degree  to  which  an 
Army  officer  job  contributes  to  society,  is  worthy  of  further  investigation. 
Further  research  should  likewise  be  undertaken  to  find  out  how  the  Arnv  can 
bettor  serve  its  members  on  the  other  unsatisfactory  dimensions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  Final  Report  describes  research  procedures  and  findings  of  a two- 
year  project  entitled  "Development  of  a ROTC/Army  Career  Commitment  Model." 
This  project  was  conducted  by  the  American  Institutes  for  Research  under  a 
contract  with  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences. 

The  notion  of  "commitment"  to  an  Army  officer  career  has  become  espe- 
cially important  in  recent  years  for  several  reasons: 

1.  the  change  to  an  all-volunteer  Army.  On  January  27,  1973,  the 
military  draft  was  officially  suspended  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Army  continue  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified 
men  and  women  as  Army  officers  without  the  traditional  supply  furnished 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  draft. 

2.  increased  public  pressure  on  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC) 
units.  The  turmoil  and  student  protests  associated  with  the  Vietnam  War 
have  led  to  a reduction  in  the  number  of  operational  ROTC  units  on  college 
campuses  across  the  country,  and  to  a general  "poor  image"  of  ROTC  among 
young  people  in  America.  ROTC  programs  have  long  been  a very  important 
supply  source  for  qualified  young  Army  officers.  (Currently,  the  Army  re- 
quires approximately  15,000  new  officers  annually.  The  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  graduates  about  700  officers  a year.  The  bulk  of 

the  remaining  14,300  officers  are  provided  by  Army  ROTC  programs.) 

3.  changing  career-related  attitudes  among  young  Americans.  A 
recent  report  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(Work  in  America.  O'Toole  ert  aj_. , 1973)  documented  that  today's  American 
youth  are  concerned  with  commitment  to  meaningful  careers  arid  hard  work, 
but  are  less  willing  to  submit  to  authoritarian  leadership  in  work  settings. 
Moreover,  the  current  educational  system  tends  to  reinforce  questioning 

and  critical  behavior,  which  increases  this  tendency.  These  factors 
potentially  affect  commitment  to  a bureaucracy  with  a strong  authoritarian 
image  such  as  the  Army. 

Accordingly,  the  present  project  was  aimed  at  providing  a deeper 
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understanding  of  the  process  of  career  commitment  during  the  college 
student  years.  Specifically,  the  project  hoped  to  isolate  specific  factors 
(in  the  individual;  in  the  home,  school  and  societal  environment)  that 
contribute  to  or  detract  from  commitment  to  a ROTC/Army  career. 

The  project  sought  to  answer:  Who  joins  ROTC?  Why?  Which  members 

of  ROTC  intend  to  remain  on  as  career  Army  officers?  Why? 

In  answering  these  questions  the  following  successive  steps  were  taken: 

1.  A tentative  model  of  the  career  commitment  process  was  developed 
with  the  help  of  (a)  a review  of  the  relevant  literature  and  data  banks; 

(b)  interviews  with  75  ROTC  college  students,  70  non-ROTC  college  students, 
and  60  Army  officers;  and  (c)  input  from  the  project  National  Advisory  Panel 
consisting  of  seven  experts  in  the  area  of  career  development. 

2.  A survey  questionnaire  based  on  the  tentative  model  was  constructed. 

3.  This  questionnaire  was  circulated  among  a stratified  random  sample  of 
1,009  high  school  students,  1,633  college  students  (754  in  ROTC;  879  not  in 
ROTC)  and  634  ROTC-graduate  Army  officers  in  the  period  of  obligated  Army 
service. 

4.  Responses  to  the  questionnaire  were  analyzed,  and  the  tentative  model 
of  career  commitment  was  evaluated  and  revised. 

The  project  First  Year  Technical  Report  (Card,  et  al_. , 1974)  contained 
a detailed  description  of  the  tentative  model,  the  literature  review,  the 
interview  results,  the  survey  questionnaire,  and  the  sampling  plan  for  the 
study.  These  issues  will,  therefore,  not  be  described  in  great  detail  in 
the  present  report.  Rather,  the  report  will  briefly  summarize  Year  1 
activities  and  findings  and  then  dwell  at  length  on  results  gleaned  from 
the  Year  2 survey. 

The  report  is  divided  into  two  carts.  Part  I is  introductory  in  nature 
and  provides  a brief  description  of  the  tentative  model  of  ROTC/Army  career 
commitment  (Chapter  1),  and  of  data  collection  instruments  and  procedures 
(Chapter  2).  Results  of  the  study  are  presented  in  Part  II  (Chapters  3-9). 
Chapter  3 gives  a framework  with  which  the  study's  findings  can  be  viewed. 
Chapters  4 through  8 present  the  major  findings  of  the  study.  Chapter  9 
summarizes  implications  of  the  study’s  findings  for  the  general  process  of 
career  commit  ent  and  discusses  implications  of  the  study  for  the  ROTC 
and  Army  pro-^  ams  and  for  future  research  in  the  area  of  ROTC/Army  career 
commitment. 


CHAPTER  1 

A TENTATIVE  MODEL  OF  CAREER  COMMITMENT 


A tentative  model  of  ROTC/Army  career  commitment  was  developed  to  bring 
together  existing  knowledge  on  career  commitment,  to  provide  a theoretical 
framework  for  the  generation  of  survey  questionnaire  items,  and  to  guide  the 
analysis  of  data  collected  as  questionnaire  responses.  The  tentative  model 
was  designed  to  be  as  broad  and  exhaustive  as  possible,  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  final  empirically  determined  model(s)  would  include  all  crucial 
determinants  of  the  career  commitment  process  being  studied. 

As  previously  stated,  several  sources  were  used  in  developing  the 
tentative  model:  a literature  and  data  bank  review,  exploratory  interviews 

with  college  students  and  Army  officers,  and  input  from  a Project  National 
Advisory  Panel. 

One  study  in  particular  (Schoenherr  and  Greeley,  "Role  Commitment 
Processes  and  the  American  Catholic  Priesthood,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  1974,  39,  407-426)  proved  very  useful  in  structuring  the  tentative 
model.  In  this  study  a general  model  was  proposed  that  explained  role 
commitment  " s a process  in  which  continuing  in  the  role  depends  on  the 
net  balance  of  its  rewards  and  costs". 

According  to  Schoenherr  and  Greeley,  the  decision  to  continue  in  a 
given  role  is  a function  of  the  following  crucial  variable  clusters,  pre- 
sented in  order  of  their  assumed  causal  sequence  (see  Figure  1.1):  Societal 
and  regional  context,  Organization  and  group  context.  Background  and  pri- 
mary socialization.  Personality  traits,  Secondary  socialization  conditions. 
Personal  values.  Balance  of  immediate  costs  and  rewards,  and  Cost  of  alter- 
natives foregone.  A change  in  any  given  variable  cluster  is  assumed  to 
affect  one  or  more  of  the  subsequent  clusters;  prior  clusters,  however, 
are  not  affected. 

Schoenherr  and  Greeley  say:  "To  be  sure,  each  segment  of  the  general 

model  covers  a broad  range  of  social  conditions.  But  only  a relatively 
sma1!  subset  is  expected  to  operate  in  the  commitment  processes  for  any 
specific  role."  For  commitment  to  the  priesthood  role,  for  example,  the 
following  subset  of  predictor  variables  was  found  to  be  empirically  rele- 
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vant:  Age  and  Family  tension  (under  the  cluster  Background  and  primary 

socialization),  Inner-directedness  (a  Personality  trait).  Religious  exper- 
ience (a  Secondary  socialization  condition).  Modern  values  (a  Personal  value), 
Work  satisfaction  and  Loneliness  (a  Reward  and  Cost  Balance  factor),  and 
the  Desire  to  marry  (a  Cost  of  alternatives  foregone).  Together  these  eight 
predictor  variables  explained  over  50%  of  the  variance  (R  = .71)  in  the 
decision  to  continue  in  the  priesthood  role. 

In  developing  the  tentative  model  of  ROTC/Army  career  commitment  for 
the  present  study,  the  following  steps  were  taken: 

1.  Factors  theoretically  and  empirically  associated  with  career 
commitment,  especially  with  ROTC/Army  recruitment,  selection,  and  retention, 
were  generated  from  the  literature  review,  the  interviews,  and  the  National 
Advisory  Panel  discussions. 

2.  These  factors  were  grouped  conceptually  using  the  Schoenherr  and 
Greeley  framework  for  studying  role  commitment  processes. 

The  resultant  tentative  model  of  ROTC/Army  career  coirmitment  is  given 
in  Figure  1.2. 

Three  aspects  of  the  commitment  process  are  included  in  Figure  1.2.:, 

(a)  the  series  of  decisions  (represented  as  diamonds)  made  by  an  ROTC  student 
through  the  college  years  and  the  initial  period  of  obligated  Army  service; 

(b)  the  hypothesized  universe  of  factors  represented  as  boxes)  that  deter- 
mine, or  correlate  with,  each  decision  in  the  series;  (c)  the  structural 
relationship  among  the  predictor  factors,  indicated  by  the  grouping  of 
related  variables  (into  single  boxes)  and  the  ordering  of  the  groups  into 
an  assumed  causal  sequence  (indicated  by  the  box  numbers).1 

Each  of  these  aspects  will  be  discussed  iri  turn. 

The  Decision  to  Parti cipatg, 
and  Remain  in  ROTC/Army 

The  present  study  conceptualizes  career  commitment  as  a sequential 


Because  all  the  data  in  the  current  study  were  gathered  at  a single 
point  in  tine,  the  term  "predictor"  as  used  in  this  report  will  refer  to 
this  assumed  causal  sequence.  Only  a longitudinal  study  can  establish 
whether  some  of  the  obtained  correlates  of  commitment  are  indeed  predictors 
of  commitment  or  whether  they  are  instead  consequences  of  commitment. 
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process  with  two  components:  (a)  participation  — an  individual  must 

decide  to  join,  or  participate  in,  the  career  path,  e.g.,  by  majoring  in 
a relevant  subject  area,  or  in  the  case  of  the  ROTC/Army  career  path,  by 
joining  ROTC;  (b)  commitment  --  a participant  in  the  career  path  must 
intend  to  remain  in  the  path  of  choice;  this  intention  must  be  borne  out 
by  subsequent  behavior. 

Participation  is  easily  measured  because  it  is,  in  a sense-  dichotomous: 
either  one  is  a member  of  ROTC,  or  one  is  not.  Commitment  is  not  so  easily 
conceptualized  because  it  involves  future  intentions  which  are  not  always 
clear  to  the  individual  and  which,  even  when  clear,  are  subject  to  modifica- 
tion by  future  events. 

Following  Kiesler  (1971)  commitment  is  defined  as  "pledging  or  binding 
of  the  individual  to  behavioral  acts".  It  is  assumed  "that  commitment  is  a 
continuous  variable,  rather  than  a dichotomous  one.  That  is,  people  are 
referred  to  as  more  or  less  committed  to  some  behavior,  rather  than  being 
simply  committed  or  not"  (Kiesler,  1971,  p.  30). 

As  Figure  1.2  showed,  there  are  four  behavioral  decisions  of  concern  in 
the  present  study,  each  representing  an  increasing  commitment  to  an  Army 
career.  The  acts  are:  (a)  Joining  the  Basic  ROTC  program,  or  its  summer 

camp  equivalent  (diamond  8);  (b)  Continuing  in  the  Basic  ROTC  program 
(diamond  10);  (c)  Joining  the  Advanced  ROTC  program  (diamond  12);  and  (d) 
Joining  the  Regular  Army  or  Active  Duty  Reserve  (diamond  13). 

It  is  important  that  our  commitment  measure  look  beyond  these  behavioral 
indices  of  commitment  to  other  attitudinal  indices  of  "pledging  or  binding" 
to  the  roles  of  ROTC  cadet  and  Army  officer.  This  is  so  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  contractual  obligation  incurred  by  some  of  these  ROTC-related 
decisions : 

• When  one  joins  the  Advanced  ROTC  program  he/she  contracts  a two-year 
obligation  to  the  Army: 

• When  one  accepts  an  ROTC  scholarship  (anytime  during  the  four  years 
in  college)  he/she  contracts  a four-year  obligation  to  the  Army; 

• When  one  accepts  a Regular  Army  commission,  he/she  contracts  a 
three-year  obligation  to  the  Army. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  individuals  continuing  in  ROTC  and  then  serving 
in  the  Army  solely  because  of  contractual  obligations  are  less  committed 
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SCHOOL  AMD  ROTC  PROGRAM  CONTEXT 


Size  of  school 
Location  of  school 
Ownership  of  school 
Pol i t i cal  climate  of  school 
Support/opposition  to  ROTC 
program  in  school 
Size  of  ROTC  program 
Quality  of  ROTC  program 


ENTERING  JUNIOR 


END  SENIOR  YEAR 


FIGURE  1.2 


A FRAMEWORK  FOR  VIEWING  THE  ROTC/ARMY 
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ARMY  BRANCH  CONTEXT 

Branch  assignment 

Geographic  location  of  assignment 


NEW  SECONDARY  SOCIALIZATION  CONDITIONS.  COLLEGE  A HD 
ROTC  PROGRAM  EXPERIENCES 

Change  in  financial  situation 
Change  in  attitude  of  significant  otners  (e.g., 
girlfriend,  peer  group) 

Performance  in  college  courses 
Participation  in  college  extracurricular  activities 
Performance  in  ROTC  program  and  courses 
ROTC  experiences:-  confirmation/disconf  .rmation  of 
expectancies  regarding  ROTC  courses,  instructors, 
tellow  cadets,  time  consumed  by  ROTC,  skills 
learned,  etc. 


NEW  SECONDARY  SOCIALIZATION  CONDITIONS:  ARMY 
EXPERIENCES 

Attitude  of  significant  others  (e.g.,  spouse) 
Performance  in  Army 
Satisfaction  with  Army  job 

Army  experiences:-  confirmation/disconfirmation 
of  expectancies  regarding  quality  of  Basic 
course,  Basic  Course  instructors,  nature  of 
Army  job,  perceived  importance  of  jot  to 
Army,  present  supervisors  and  collegues* 
family  life  afforded  by  Army  job,  etc. 


DECISION 
TO  JOIN 
BASIC  ROTC 
PROGRAM*  . 


BALANCE  OF  COSTS  AND  REWARDS  OF  ARMY  JOB 


DECISION 
TO  CONTINUE 
IN  ROTC* 


/ DECISION  \ 
TO  JOIN 
ADVANCED  ROTC 
v PROGRAM  * 


f DECISION  \ 
TO  VOLUNTARILY 
. EXTEND  ARMY 
X SERVICE  / 


ENTERING  JUNIORS. 


Send  senior  year 


BALANCE  OF  COSTS  AND  REWARDS  OF 
ARMY  CAREER 

Expected  job  satisfaction  in  the  Army 
Expected  rewards  of  Army  career 
Expected  costs  of  Army  career 
Alternatives  to  Armv  career 


| FIGURE  1.2 

IJa  THE  ROTC/ARMY  CAREER  COMMITMENT  PROCESS 
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^DECISION  \ 
f0  JOIN  REGULAR' 
ARMY  OR  ACT  I VF 
sTdUTY  RESERVE/ 
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than  individuals  serving  with  eagerness  and  independently  of  any  external 
constraints.  One  would  expect  that  when  contractual  constraints  are  lifted, 
a greater  proportion  of  the  latter  group  would  in  fact  continue  to  serve. 

Thus  the  criterion  of  commitment  to  ROIC/ Army  is  conceptualized  as  a 
single  scale-variable,  based  on  a composite  of  several  indicators: 

1.  behavioral  indices,  such  as 

• joining  ROTC 

• remaining  in  ROTC 

• joining  the  Regular  Army  or  Active  Duty  Reserve 

2.  attitudinal  indices,  such  as 

• certainty  of  one's  plans  regarding  joining  or  continuing  in 
ROTC/Army 

• eagerness  with  which  the  fulfillment  of  one's  plans  regarding 
ROTC/Army  are  anticipated 

• length  of  intended  service 

• attachment  to  ROTC/Army 

The  Predictor  Variables  Hypothesized 
to  Correlate  with  Participation  and  Commitment 

Having  discussed  the  criterion  variable  of  participation  in  and  commit- 
ment to  an  ROTC/Army  career,  the  discussion  now  turns  to  the  second  aspect 
of  the  commitment  process  included  in  the  tentative  model:  the  hypothesized 

universe  of  factors  that  correlate  with  participation  and  commitment. 

Figure  1.3  lists  and  defines  all  predictor  variables  and  states  the  hypothesis 
tying  the  predictor  to  the  criterion  variables.  Sources  of  each  hypothesis 
are  also  listed  in  the  figure. 

Stages  in  the_  ROTC/Army 
Career  Commi tment  Process 

The  final  aspect  of  the  career  commitment  process  included  in  the 
tentative  model  is  the  grouping  of  related  predictor  variables  into  pre- 
dictor clusters  and  the  delineation  of  the  hypothesized  structural  rela- 
tionships among  the  predictor  uusters  and  the  criterion  variables.  The 
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Name  of  Variable 


FIGURE  1.3 

THE  TENTATIVE  MODEL'S  PREDICTOR  VARIABLES:  DEFINITIONS  & RELEVANT  HYPOTHESES 


O'.fiiri  tion 


world  Fohttcal  and  homoeecnomta  Context 


Hypotheses  S References 


I Extent  of  U,  S.  military  involvement; 
! in  foreign  countries/percent  of  , 
i population  approving  of  such 
involvement 


Unemployment  rate/difficulty  of 
getting  civilian  job 


Sue/l.ocation/Ownership  of  school 


Political  climate  of  school /Support 
or  opposition  to  ROTC  program  in 
school 


Size  of  ROTC  program 


Quality  of  ROTC  program 


U.  S,  involvement  in  a war  people  ! 
approve  of  will  increase  participation 
in  and  commitment  to  ROTC/Amy,  In  an 
unpopular  war,  participation  in  and 
commitmtit  to  ROTC/Army  will  decrease.*' 


Increased  difficulty  in  getting 
civilian  jobs  will  increase  partici-  ! 
pation  in  ROTC/Army,* 

‘These  hypotheses  are  net  testable  in 
the  present  cross-sectional  study. 


’■jahool  an!  ROTC  Proaram  Context 


No  specific  hypothes 


i Student  body  opposition  to  an  ROTC 
i program  will  decrease  participation  in  i 
i the  program. 


No  specific  hypotheses. 


' The  higher  the  quality  of  an  ROTC 
pregram,  the  greater  the  mean  commit-  ; 
ment  to  ROTC  among  its  cadets. 


and  Cr  mai"!  Socialisation  Variable 


Demographic  variables 


Background  variables  such  as  Age, 
Race,  Sex,  Socio-economic  status, 
etc.. 


! Mill tarv  experience  of  family  and 
friends 


Family  stability  and  relationships 


Number  and  closeness  of  relatives 
. and  friends  who  were  (are)  in  ROTC 
' and  in  military  life 


, ROTC  students  will  be  disproportion- 
ately male;  will  tend  to  come  from  the  . 
northeast  and  southeast.  Their 
parents  will  have  a modal  income  or 
1 S10-15.Q00,  lower  than  the  modal 
income  ($20,00n)  of  parents  of  non- 
ROTC  students.  (Fisher,  Harford,  A 
DiSario,  1974;  Mor.tnomery , et  al_.  , ! 

1 1974)  ' __  " ; 


' The  proportion  of  ROTC  students  coming  . 
from  military  families  will  be  higher 
than  the  proportion  of  non-ROTC 
students  coming  from  military  families  1 
(Project  interview  data) 


: Academic  aptitudes 


Mobility  of  family  while  growing  up;  No  specific  hypotheses. 
Parents  divorced  or  not 


t ’ Aptitudes  anu  Achievements 

j ! Intellectual  ability 

j Grade  point  average  in  high  school 
; and/or  college 

_ 

I No  specific  hypotheses. 

Stated  aptitude  for  various  academic)  ROTC  students  will  have  highest 
; areas  ; aptitude  for  mathematics  and  English. 

(Flanagan,  et  al.,  1973) 


Secondary  Socialization  Conditions 

j Participation  in  high  school  extra-  . 

1 curricular  activities,  including  1 

j JROTC  ; 

! ' I 

f 

I 

i While  in  high  school,  ROTC  students 
1 will  have  participated  in  a greater 
number  of  extracurricular  activities 
i than  non-ROTC  students.  Also,  a 
j greater  proportion  of  ROTC  students 
; will  have  participated  in  JROTC.. 
(Montgomery,  et  aK,  1974) 

1 

Parental  influence  to  join  ROTC  or  Derceived  strength  of  parental 

to  pursue  military  career  , urging  to  join  ROTC  or  pursue 

military  career 

: 

ROTC  students  will  be  more  likely  to 
; have  experienced  parental  influence  to 
join  ROTC  or  pursue  a military  career 
than  non-ROTC  students.  (Project 
j interview  data;  Fitzpatrick,  1957) 

Parents  and  peer  attitude  towards 
mi 1 i tary 


The  degree  to  which  the  military 
establishment  is  p,  rceived  in  a 
positive  or  negative  light  by  one's 
parents  and  peers 


Favorable  military  attitudes  held  by 
one's  parents  and  peers  will  be 
positively  correlated  with  ROTC/Army 
participation  and  comnitment. 
(Project  National  Advisory  Panel 
Meeting,  1974;  Kontgomery,  et  al. , 
1974;  Fitznatrick,  1957) 


f-'iA* 


Exposure  to  military  families  while 
growing  up 

Contact  with  military  families  while 
growing  up  will  be  positively 
correlated  with  ROTC/Army  participat ion 
and  conmitment. 

Financial  need 

The  extent  to  which  one  needs 
financial  help  to  make  it  through 
college 

ROTC  students  will  have  greater 
financial  need  than  non-ROTC  students. 
(Montgomery,  et  al_. , 1974) 

Vulueo  and  Aspirate o> us 

Personal  values 

• 

ROTC  students  will  value  patriotism, 
recognition,  independence,  leadership, 
and  acceptance  of  authority  more  than 
non-ROTC  students.  Non-ROTC  students 
will  value  benevolence  and  need  for 
uniqueness  more  than  ROTC  students. 
(Montgomery,  et  al. , 1974;  Waters  (In 
Gordon,  1963)l~feronzo  A Baer,  146H) 

Academic  «",l  vocational  interests 

ROTC  students  will  have  highest 
academic  Interest,  in  natural  sciences 
and  mathematics.  (Flanagan,  et  a 1 . , 
1973) 

Educational  and  career  aspirations 

Highest  academic  degree  desired; 
salary  aspirations  for  future 

No  specific  hypotheses.  (Montgoiw*  ■, 
et  al . . 1974  found  that  ROTC  student, 
had  higher  educational  goals  than  non- 
ROTC  students.  But  project  interview 
data  show  otherwise.) 

Caree;  salience  vs.  family  salience 

Tne  relative  importance  of  one's  job 
or  career  vs.  one's  family 

Conmitment  to  ROTC/Army  will  be  oeu.i - 
tively  correlated  with  importance  o' 
close  family  ties.  (Project  into, . 
data;  Fitzpatrick,  1967) 

Industrial  vs.  occupational 
coi.mi  tment 

Commitment  to  an  organization 
(e.g.,  the  Army)  vs.  conmitment  to 
a special  type  of  work 

Cadets  and  Army  officers  will  exhibr 
industrial  commitment  more  than 
occupational  commitment.  (Projert 
National  Advisory  Panel  Meeting,  1974; 
Montgomery.  e]t  aj  . , 1974) 

Beliefs  about  ROTC  and  the  Army 

The  degree  to  which  ROTC  and  the 
Army  is  perceived  in  a positive  or 
negative  light 

POTC  students  will  have  a more  favor- 
able attitude  towards  ROTC  and  the 
Army  tnan  non-ROTC  students.  Favor- 
ableness of  military- related  attitudes 
will  be  positively  related  to  conniit-- 
ment  among  the  ROTC  and  Army  samples. 
(Montgomery,  et  al.,  1974;  Johnston  A 
Bachman,  1972;  FTsher  & Harford,  19721 

Subscription  to  military  ideology 

The  degree  to  which  one  believes 
in  the  assumptions  and  foundations 
of  the  military  structure 

ROTC  students  will  subscribe  Lo 
military  ideology  to  a greater  extent 
than  non-ROTC  students.  Subscription 
to  military  Ideology  will  be  positively 
related  to  commi tment  among  the  ROTC 
and  Army  samples.  (Fitzpatrick,  1957) 

Bureaucratic  tendencies 

A commitment  to  the  set  of  attitudes, 
values,  and  behaviors  that  are 
characteristically  fostered  and 
rewarded  by  bureaucratic  organiza- 
tions 

ROTC  students  will  have  greater 
bureaucratic  tendencies  than  non-ROTC 
students.  A high  score  on  the  bureau- 
cratic tendencies  scale  will  be 
positively  related  to  commitment  among 
the  ROTC  and  Army  samples.  (Bronzo, 
1966;  Bridges,  1967;  Bronzo  4 Baer, 
1968;  Gordon,  1973) 

Heed  fnr  fate  control 
1 

Need  to  control  ore's  own  destiny 

tlon-POTC  students  will  have  greater 
need  to  control  their  personal  fate 
than  ROTC  students.  A high  need  for 
fate  control  will  be  negatively 
related  to  commitment  amono  the  Rf>:r 
and  Army  samples,  (ritzpatrici:,  l ')•>>) 

Anomy 

Normlessness;  alienation 

High  anomy  will  lead  individuals  to 

seek  out  membership  in  an  organization 
with  strong  norms,  like  ROTC/Artry, 


Political  position 

An  individual's  own  assessment  of 
where  he/she  stands  on  the  “Uberal- 
conservative"  dimension 

ROTC  students  will  Le  more  conservative 
than  non-ROTC  students. 

Vocational  maturity 

' 

Stage  of  career  development,  as 
measured  by  Super's  Career 
Development  Inventory 

Among  Army  officers,  being  at  a stage 
of  career  development  appropriate  to 
one's  age  will  be  positively  correlated 
with  job  satisfaction.  (Super, 
personal  communication) 

; dob  dimensions  of  importance 

\ 

1 

Aspects  of  a job  that  one  finds 
salient  to  one's  personal  job 
satisfaction 

Students  who  value  job  and  fieanO  tl 
security  will  be  more  attracted  to  an 
Army  career  than  students  who  do  not. 

l . Information  about  ROTC/Amnij  i 

information  about  ROTC/Army 

(Amount  and  accuracy  of  knowledge  it-rm  : 
ROTC/Army  will  be  positively  cnrrel  a 
with  participation  intentions  among 
those  not  in  ROTC  and  with  coiWiitmunl 
level  among  those  in  ROTC/Army.  ; 

ROTC  j 

1 L'xtmcted  rewards  of  ROTC  (actual 
j rewards  for  ROTC  sample) 

I 

i 

j 

Benefits  afforded  by  ROTC  (e.g., 
financial  compensation,  job 
guaranteed  after  graduation, 
development  of  self-discipline, 
etc . ) 

Number  of  henef:ts  perceived  ns  1 
afforded  by  ROTC  will  te  positively  ; 
related  to  participation  and  cniuni!-  j 
ment,  if  the  perceived  costs  are  noi  1 
beyond  a certain  maximum.  (Sch.ienbcrr  ! 
8 Greeley,  1974)  j 

! Expected  costs  of  ROTC  (actual  costs 
| for  ROTC  sample) 

; 

Disadvantages  of  ROTC  (e.g.,  time 
consumed,  contractual  obligation 
to  Army,  poor  image  of  Army  among 
peers,  etc.) 

Humber  of  disadvantages  pen. ■.  Ived  iv: 
afforded  by  ROTC  will  be  negatively 
related  to  participation  and  umxsit- 
ment.  (Schoeeherr  8 Greolev.  1‘’74  '■ 

j Alternatives  to  ROTC 

Other  sources  of  rewards  offered 
by  ROTC  (e.g.,  other  scholarship. 
West  Point) 

A student  will  join  and  continue  In 
ROTC  if  its  net  rewards  outweigh  '..«••• 
net  rewards  of  its  alternatives . 

1 bx Tcctvd  Hihvmc  of  f’onta  anil  He&xnht  of  an  Arriu  * 

! Expected  satisfaction  of  job 
! characteristics  in  the  Army 

1 

1 

i 

i 

Ratings  of  various  job  dimensions 
(such  as  pay,  job  security)  on 
(1)  Importance  to  self,  (?)  potential 
satisfaction  in  Army  (actual  satis- 
faction for  Army  officer  sample) 

The  more  one  perceives  the  Army  as 
being  able  tc  offer  him/her  the  job 
dimensions  he/she  perceives  as  , 

Important  , the  qr-ater  the  1 ikel  ilmna  1 
of  participation  and  c ommit'Uent  in 
ROTC/Army.  (Si-hoeiihfoi  A Givelev. 

1974) 

Expected  rewards  of  an  Army  career 

Perceived  benefits  of  an  Army  career 
(e.g.,  salary,  job  security,  fringe 
benefits,  opportunity  to  serve 
country,  etc.) 

Number  of  benefits  perceived  as 
afforded  by  an  Army  career  will  he  j 

positively  related  to  participation  j 

and  commitment,  if  the  perceived  cost- 
ere  not  beyond  a certain  maximum. 
(Schoenherr  8 Greeley,  1974) 

Expected  costs  of  an  Army  career 

Perceived  disadvantages  of  jn  Army 
career  (e.g.,  loss  of  fat;  control, 
separation  from  family,  etc.) 

Number  of  disadvantages  perceived  as  j 
afforded  by  an  Army  career  will  be  ' 

negatively  related  to  participation  ; 
and  conmitment.  (Schoenherr  8 
Greeley,  1974)  ! 

Alternatives  to  an  Army  career 

Other  available  careers  (e.g.,  other 
military  career,  civilian  career) 

The  more  one  perceives  an  Army  career * sj 
net  rewards  as  exceeding  those  of  its 
alternatives,  the  greater  the  likeli- 
hood of  participation  and  commitment, 
in  Advanced  ROTC/Army. 

Nan  Hecoruiavu  Soait 

ih zat- ion  Conditions:  Cotl&w  and  ROTC  fo*oarcn  hxt'eri enza.i  ^ 

| Change  in  financial  situation 

Newly  emergent  financial  needs  while 
in  college  may  cause  a studert  to 
consider  joining  ROTC. 

Change  in  attitude  of  significant 
others 

Acquisition  of  new  significant  others  j 
while  in  college  (e.g.,  a new  peet 
group,  fiancee,  or  spouse)  will  cause  j 
one's  commitment  to  ROTC/Army  to  chansd 
in  the  direction  of  the  attitudes 
the  significant  other(s).  i 
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Performance  in  college  courses 

Course  grades  in  academic  courses 

A low  d»  *dfrn*’C  ‘ P 1 

decrease  ummi tment  x w'vr  m-.. 

Participation  in  Cjllege  extra- 
curricular activities 

Participation  » n extr  «urr»iultir 
activities  other  '■‘.an  *>OTi  «t'i 
decrease  com.ii  tment  to  kfiTi  . 
(Montgomery , et  a] . , ! V-\ ) 

Performance  in  ROIC  program  and 
courses 

.. 

ROTC  course  grades 

Performance  in  ROTC  is  positively  j 

correlated  with  lonvitmen*-  tie  be:  .*  < 
the  performance.:  tfe  ;tro..-jet  tne 
:cr»<i  tment . 

ROTC  experiences:*  confirmation/ 
disconfirmation  of  expectations 

Extent  to  which  one's  expectations 
about  ROTC  were  found  to  be  accurate 
or  inaccurate.  {Note:*  Expectations 
concerning  ROTC  will  be  gleaned  by 
looking  at  ROTC  beliefs  held  by 
High  School  Seniors  and  College 
Freshmen  intending  to  join  ROTC) 

Disconfirmation  of  ;ne‘;  e<ue'-t»t 
regarding  supervisors,  c/*’Ue-.us- , 
consumed  by  ROTC,  etc  leafs  ’<  • 
decline  in  commitment  to  .“**1. 

(Goodstadt,  et  aK,  i/<i)  1 

Arm  Branch  Context  ! 

Branch  assignment 

Army  officers  who  were  assigned  to 
their  first-choice  branch  will  be  more  ■ 
committed  to  the  Army  than  officers  1 

who  did  not  get  their  first-choice 
assignment.*  No  specific  hypotheses  | 

about  inter-branch  differences  in  j 

commitment.  1 

i Geoyraphir  location  of  assignment 

i 

L _ 

The  happier  an  Army  officer  is  with 
the  geographic  location  of  his/her 
assignment,  the  more  conmitted  he/she 
will  be  to  the  job.  No  specific 
hypotheses  about  inter-location 
differences  in  comni  tment.  | 

Neu  Secondary  Bocializati^i  Conditions:  A*m  tx^'crienees 

< Performance  in  army 

;sX;,ction  with  Army  job 

I 

i 

| Good  performance  on  the  job  increases 
] commitment  to  the  Army 

Satisfaction  with  one's  Army  job 
(especially  on  the  job  dimensions  i 

one  considers  important)  increases  1 

one's  commitment  to  the  Army.. 
(Fitzpatrick,  1957) 

Army  experiences:*  confirmation/ 
disconfirmation  of  expectations 

j 

Extent  to  which  one's  expectations 
about  the  Army  were  found  to  be 
accurate  or  inaccurate.  (Note:* 
Expectations  concerning  the  Army 
will  be  gleaned  by  looking  at 
beliefs  about  the  Army  held  by  ROTC 
Juniors  and  Seniors) 

Disconfirmation  of  one's  expectation;  j 
regarding  Army  leaders,  colleagues, 
nature  of  job,  importance  of  job  to  ] 

Army,  etc.  leads  to  a decline  in  ; 

coranitment  to  the  Army.  (Goodstadt, 
et  al_.,  1973)  j 

i 

model  welds  all  its  components  into  an  assumed  causal  sequence,  and  de- 
scribes which  predictor  factors  become  operative  at  each  stage  of  the 
career  commitment  process. 

The  first  relevant  variable  in  the  model  is  the  context  in  which  the 
entire  process  occurs.  This  includes  the  U.  S.  and  world  political  and 
socio-economic  climate  (see  Box  A,  Figure  1.2),  as  well  as  the  school,  ROTC 
program,  and  Army  branch  context  (Box  B1  for  the  student  sample;  Box  B2 
for  the  Army  officer  sample).  Context  variables  were  not  measured  in  the 
current  study,  except  for  certain  school -structure  variables  such  as  size, 
location,  and  ownership,  which  were  used  to  stratify  the  school  sample  used 
in  the  study. 

The  next  predictor  cluster  consists  of  individual  background  and 
socio-psychological  traits  predisposing  an  individual  to  the  ROTC/Army 
officer  career  path.  This  second  cluster  of  variables  includes  an 
individual's  Demographic  profile  (Box  1),  Aptitudes  (Box  2),  Secondary 
socialization  conditions  (Box  3),  and  Values,  Interests,  Aspirations,  and 
Attitudes  (Boxes  4 and  5).  Figures  1.2  and  1.3  list  the  variables  measured 
under  each  of  these  clusters. 

The  third  crucial  cluster  leading  to  the  initial  commitment  decision 
(the  decision  to  participate  in  ROTC)  has  to  do  with  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion about  the  ROTC/Army  career  path  (Box  6).  Such  information  will  either 
be  sought  out  by  the  interested  individual,  or  acquired  directly  from  his/ 
her  environment,  e.g.,  by  the  presence  of  military  role  models  in  the  family. 
This  acquisition  of  information  about  a career  is  the  first  active  step  taken 
by  the  individual  in  the  career  choice  process. 

The  information  is  then  assumed  by  the  model  to  lead  to  the  fourth 
crucial  predictor  cluster,  namely,  an  individual's  expectations  about  the 
rewards  and  costs  of  R0TC/Arn\y  (Box  7),  in  light  of  the  alternatives  available, 
and  the  individual's  previously  discussed  aspirations  and  values.  Is  there 
more  to  be  gained  than  lost  by  joining  ROTC?  What  are  the  alternatives  avail- 
able that  may  satisfy  the  major  rewards  ROTC  has  to  offer  (e.g.,  other  sources 
of  financial  support,  as  an  alternative  to  obtaining  the  goal  of  having  enough 
money  to  go  to  college;  enrolling  at  West  Point,  as  an  alternative  to  obtain- 
ing the  goal  of  receiving  training  for  an  Army  officer  career). 

On  the  basis  of  this  weighing  of  rewards  versus  costs,  the  individual 
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decides  whether  or  not  to  join  R0TC.  This  decision  may  not  always  be  con- 
sciously made.  For  example,  the  project  preliminary  interview  data  showed 
that  some  anti-military  students  link  all  things  military,  including  ROTC, 
with  killing  and  war,  and  have  never  even  considered  joining  ROTC. 

The  decision  bo  participate  in  ROTC , then,  (Diamond  8)  is  based  on  all 
these  prior  influences  in  the  sequence:  the  societal  and  group  context;  an 
assessment  of  whether  one's  aptitudes,  values,  interests,  aspirations  and 
attitudes  are  compatible  with  military  life;  information  about  ROTC  and  the 
Army;  and  an  assessment  of  whether  the  rewards  of  ROTC  outweigh  its  costs, 
in  light  of  the  alternatives  available.  Again  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
these  influences  are  not  always  explicitly  and  rationally  evaluated  by  an 
individual  participant,  even  though  strong  relationships  between  them  and 
the  criterion  will  be  documented. 

The  crucial  determinants  of  commitment  once  an  individual  has  decided 
to  join  ROTC  shift  to  one's  experiences  (Box  9)  in  the  program,  chiefly 
whether  one  performs  well  in  it,  and  whether  one's  prior  expectations  regard- 
ing its  rewards  are  confirmed.  The  crucial  expectations  will,  of  course, 
vary  from  one  cadet  to  another.  They  could  include:  competent  instructors, 

friendly  cadets,  opportunities  for  leadership  training,  financial  support, 
interesting  courses  with  useful  applications,  development  of  self-awareness 
and  self-discipline,  good  preparation  for  a career  in  the  Army  or  civilian 
life,  and  a chance  to  have  some  fun.  One  important  rule  at  this  stage  of 
the  process  is:  disconfirmation  of  expectancies  important  to  the  individual 
will  have  a stronger  (negative)  effect  on  commitment  than  disconfirmation  of 
expectancies  not  important  to  the  individual. 

Figure  1.2  goes  on  to  imply  that  the  crucial  experiental  variables  of 
performance  and  confirmati on/di sconfirmati on  of  expectancies  feed  back  into 
and  often  change  the  ROTC  cadet's  values,  interests,  aspirations,  and  atti- 
tudes. The  experiences  also  equip  him/her  with  additional,  more  accurate 
information  about  ROTC.  A reassessment  of  the  rewards  and  costs  of  ROTC  is 
then  undertaken,  based  on  expectations  for  the  future  in  light  of  the  previous 
experience. 

This  cycle  of  Experiences  — ►Change  in  values,  interests,  attitudes  — ► 
Additional  information  about  ROTC — ►Reassessment  of  the  costs  and  rewards 
of  ROTC  is  repeated  throughout  the  ROTC  years.  There  are  three  points  at 
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which  crucial  ROTO-related  decisions  are  made:  (a)  acceptance  of  an  ROTC 

scholarship,  which  can  occur  anytime  during  the  four  years  in  college;  (b) 
joining  the  Advai  zed  ROTC  program  at  the  start  of  the  Junior  year  in  college; 

(c)  applying  for  and  receiving  a Regular  Army  Commission  at  the  end  of  the 
Senior  year.  These  decisions  obligate  the  cadet  to  a 4-,  2-,  and  3-year 
Army  service,  respectively. 

Thus,  prior  to  making  these  decisions,  a set  of  expectations  over  a. id 
above  those  concerning  ROTC  have  to  be  weighed  by  an  individual.  These  ere 
related  to  the  rewards  and  costs  of  the  period  of  obl'qated  Army  service 
(Box  11)  incurred  by  the  decision.  Included  in  these  considerations  is 
expected  job  satisfaction  in  the  Army:  Will  the  Army  offer  me  the  things 

3 consider  important  in  a job  (e.g.,  salary,  advancement  opportunities, 
responsibility,  freedom,  security,  contribution  to  society)?  What  are  the 
alternatives  I am  foregoing  by  giving  2,  3,  or  4 years  of  my  immediate 
post-college  life  to  the  Army? 

Finally,  once  in  the  Army,  crucial  experiences  (Box  14)  again  confirm 
or  disconfirm  the  expectancies.  The  experiences  include:  performance  in 

the  Army,  satisfaction  with  one's  job,  ability  to  secure  desired  assignments, 
fringe  benefits,  prestige,  freedom  of  action,  travel  opportunities,  relationships 
with  supervisors,  and  opportunities  for  contribution  to  society.  These 
experiences,  plus  possible  new  personal  influences  in  one's  life  (e.g.,  a 
new  spouse,  starting  a family)  lead  to  a reassessment  of  the  balance  of 
costs  and  rewards  of  Army  life  (Box  15).  On  the  basis  of  tins  assessment, 
the  young  officer  then  either  voluntarily  extends  his/her  Army  stint  or  re- 
turns to  civil i a»  i ‘ f e when  the  period  of  obligated  Army  service  is  up. 

Generalization  of  the  Model  to  Other  Career  Paths 


While  many  of  the  specific  variables  examined  in  the  present  study  are 
unique  to  the  ROTC/Army  career  cor’-'itment  process,  the  list  and  causal  se- 
quencing of  the  predictor  cluster  should  be  applicable  to  other  career  paths. 
What  the  general  framework  says  U ..hat  certain  societal  influences,  back- 
ground and  secondary  socialization  conditions,  certain  aptitudes,  achieve- 
ment experiences,  values,  interests,  aspirations,  and  attitudes  predispose 
an  individual  to  explore  a given  career  alternative,  e.g.,  joining  ROTC, 
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majoring  in  a certain  subject,  etc.  The  person's  experience  during  the 
exploration,  especially  the  confirmation  or  discontinuation  of  expectancies 
regarding  various  aspects  of  the  career  (courses,  teachers,  own  performance 
in  the  area,  etc.)  then  either:  (a)  positively  reinforces  the  prior  decision, 

leading  Ihe  individual  to  continue  the  exploration;  or  (b)  negatively  rein- 
forces the  prior  decision,  leading  the  individual  to  consider  putting  an  end 
to  the  exploration.  The  specific  background,  trait,  and  experiental  factors 
leading  an  individual  to  explore  a given  career  alternative  would,  of  course, 
vary  from  one  career  to  another.  For  the  present  study,  factors  specifically 
relevant  to  the  ROTC/Army  career  route  have  been  isolated.  The  method  and 
general  clusters  looked  at,  however,  could  serve  as  a heuristic  for  those 
interested  in  looking  at  other  career  paths. 


CHAPTER  2 

DATA  COLLECTION  INSTRUMENTS  AND  PROCEDURES 


The  preceding  chapter  described  the  tentative  model  of  career  corranit- 
ment.  The  present  chapter  describes:  (a)  the  survey  instruments  d veiled 

to  measure  the  variables  specified  in  the  tentative  model;  (b)  the  respondents 
who  answered  the  survey  questionnaire;  (c)  data  collection  procedures  used 
with  the  various  respondent  groups;  and  (d)  data  coding  and  preliminary 
analysis  procedures. 

The . Survey.  Quest] onnai  res 

Appendices  A,  B,  and  C give  the  high  school,  college,  and  Army  officer 
questionnaires  used  in  the  study.  The  questionnaires  took  35-55  minutes  to 
complete.  A pilot  test  of  each  questionnaire  was  conducted  prior  to  its 
use  in  the  large-scale  survey  to  eliminate  minor  problems  with  item  wording 
and  questionnaire  length. 

Sixty-four  seniors  -from  one  high  school  (Await)  and  93  students  from 
one  college  (University  of  San  Francisco)  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  along 
with  34  Army  officers,  participated  in  the  pilot  test.  In  addition,  a draft 
of  each  questionnaire  was  critiqued  by  members  of  the  project  National  Advisory 
Panel,  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  sponsoring  U.  S.  Army  Research  Institute 
for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  and  by  members  of  the  technical  staff 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  which  provided  clearance  to  use  the 
questionnaire  with  civilian  respondents. 

In  order  to  increase  their  visual  appeal  to  prospective  respondents, 
the  questionnaires  were  bound  in  colorful  covers  printed  with  bold  artwork. 

This  was  done  primarily  in  response  to  an  article  by  Dillman,  Christenson, 
Carpenter,  and  Brooks  (1974)  which  reported  that  attractive  packaging  of 
survey  questionnaires  increased  their  rate  of  return. 

Contents  of  the  Questionnaires 

The  questionnaires  were  designed  to  measure  each  variable  contained  in 
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the  tentative  model  of  career  commitment.  Wherever  possible,  existing  items 
or  scales  were  used,  to  prevent  a proliferation  in  the  literature  of  good 
measures  of  a single  variable,  figure  2.1  shows  how  the  items  in  the  three 
questionnaires  mapped  onto  the  variables  in  the  tentative  model.  The  figure 
also  gives  the  source  of  questionnaire  items  and  scales  that  were  developed 
by  previous  investigators. 

Format  of  the  Questionnaires 

The  questionnaires  were  divided  into  seven  sections: 

I.  Background  Information 

II.  School  Life 

III.  Job  Plans  and  Aspirations 

IV.  ROTC  and  Military-Related  Questions 

V.  Personal  Values 

VI.  Opinion  Survey 

VII.  Career-related  Concerns  (College  and  Army  officer  questionnaires) 
or  College-related  Decisions  (High  School  questionnaire) 

Respondents  were  asked  to  record  their  answers  on  a separate  answer  sheet  to 
facilitate  and  reduce  error  in  data  processing  (see  Appendices  D,  E,  and  F). 

To  avoid  confusion,  all  questionnaire  items  were  sequenced  by  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  All  responses  were  in  the  form  of  number(s)  associated  with  the 
desired  category. 

The  questionnaire  items  were  all  of  the  "objective"  type,  again  in  order 
to  facilitate  data  processing.  Construction  of  such  objective  items  was  made 
possible  by  an  analysis  of  data  from  the  interviews  conducted  in  Year  1 of 
the  project.  All  responses  to  crucial  interview  questions  (e.g..  Why  did  you 
join  ROTC?  What  do  you  like/dislike  about  ROTC/Army?)  that  were  given  by  at 
least  ten  (5%)  interview  respjndents  were  reflected  in  the  questionnaire.  Thus 
the  range  of  ROTC  and  Army-related  items  and  responses  in  the  questionnaire 
rests  on  an  empirical  foundation. 

Standardization  of  Items  Across  Questionnaires 

Items  were  kept  as  standard  as  possible  throughout  the  three  question- 
naires, except  for  word  changes  reflecting  differing  time  perspectives  of  the 
samples.  In  addition,  items  were  omitted  if  they  were  not  applicable  to  one 
or  more  groups.  For  example,  the  section  on  career- related  concerns  was  felt 
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FI6URE  2.1 


mapping  of  questionnaire  items  to  the  variablf*  in  the  tentative  model 


Name  of  Variable 


BACKGROUND  AND  PRIMARY 

SOCIALIZATION  VARIABLES 

Demographic  variables 
Military  experience  of  family 
and  friends 
Family  stability  and 
relationships 

APTITUDES  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 

Intellectual  ability 
Academic  aptitudes 

SECONDARY  SOCIALIZATION  CONDITIONS 

Participation  in  high  school 
extracurricular  activities 
Parental  influence  to  join 
ROTC  or  to  pursue  military 
career 

Parent  and  peer  attitudes 
towards  military 
Exposure  to  military  families 
while  growing  up 
Financial  need 

VALUES.  INTERESTS,  AND  ASPIRATIONS 

Personal  values 
Academic  and  vocational 
interests 

Educational  and  career 
aspirations 

Career  vs.,  family  salience 
Industrial  vs.  occ.,  commitment 

ATTITUDES 

Attitudes  toward  ROTC  and 
the  Army 

Subscription  to  military  ideolog 
Bureaucratic  tendencies 
Need  for  fate  control 
Anomy 

Political  position 

Vocational  maturity 

Job  dimensions  of  Importance 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  ROTC/ ARMY 

BALANCE  OF  COSTS  AND  REWARDS  OF 

JOINING  ROTC 

Expected  (or  actual)  rewards 
of  ROTC 

Expected  (or  actual ) costs  of 
of  ROTC 

Alternatives  to  ROTC 

NEW  SECONDARY  SOCIALIZATION 

CONDITIONS:  COLLEGE  AND  ROTC 

PROGRAM  EXPERIENCES 

Change  In  financial  situation 
Change  In  attitude  of 
significant  others 
Performance  In  college  courses 
Participation  In  college 
extracurricular  activities 
Performance  In  ROTC  program 
and  courses 

ROTC  experiences:  confirmation/ 
disconfirmation  of 
expectancies 


Questionnaire  Items 

✓ 

High  School 

College 

Army 

Questionnaire 

Questionnaire 

Questionnaire 

I -A  to  P 

I -A  to  P 

I -A  to  P 

I-Q  to  T 

I-Q  to  T 

I-Q  to  T 

I-W  to  Y 

I-W  to  Y 

I-W  to  Y 

II-A 

II-A.D.E 

II-/  ,D 

II-D 

II-G 

II-F 

Il-B.C 

II-B.C 

II-B.C 

IV-A(i) 

1V-B(1),I 

IV-A(i) 

I-AA  to  DD 

I-AA  to  DD 

I-AA  to  DD 

I-U.V 

l-U.V 

i-u,v 

IV-A(k) 

II-E;  IV-B(k) ,U 

IV-A(k) 

V-A 

V-A 

V-A 

II-E 

II-H.J.K 

II-G, I, J 

II-F;  III-C.O; 
VII -A  +j  H 

II-I;  III-C.D 

II-H;  III-C.D 

III-A 

III-A 

III-A 

III-, 

III-B 

III-B 

IV-A.B 

IV-B.C 

IV-A.B 

y VI-I.U  to  BB 

VI-I.U  to  BB 

VI-I.U  to  BB 

VI -A  to  H,CC 

VI-A  to  H.CC 
VI-J  to  0 

VI-A  to  H.CC 

VI-J  to  0 

VI-J  to  0 

VI -P  to  T 

VI-P  to  T 

VI-P  to  T 

I-Z 

I-Z 

I-Z 

III-F.G 

VII-A  to  X 

VII-A  to  X 

III-E 

III-E 

III-E 

- 

IV-A 

- 

I V-A. 

IV-B 

IV-A 

IV-A 

IV-B 

IV-A 

” 

IV-V 

IV-J 

IV-A(k) 

II-E;  IV-B(k),U 
IV-B(f) 

’ 

- 

II-D 

II-D 

* " 

II-F 

II-E 

- 

IV-J.K 

IV— H « I 

IV-B 

1V-A.K 

Source  of  Items 


Montgomery,  et  a^. , 1974* 


Gordon,  1963** 


Montgomery,  et  al_. , 1974** 

Fitzpatrick,  1957 
Gordon,  1973 
Goodstadt,  et  al_. , 1973 
McClosky  A Schaar,  1965 

Super,  1974* 


Montgomery,  et  al_. , 1974** 
Montgomery,  et  al_. , 1974** 
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BALANCE  OF  COSTS  AND  REWARDS  OF 
ARMY  CAREER 

Expected  {or  actual)  job 

III-E 

III-E 

Montgomery, 

satisfaction  in  Army 
Expected  {or  actual ) rewards 
of  Army 

Expected  (or  actual)  costs  of 

IV-B 

IV-C 

IV-B 

Montgomery. 

I V-B 

IV-C 

IV-B 

Montgomery, 

Army 

Alternatives  to  Army 

" 

- 

III -D ; IV-J 

NEW  SECONDARY  SOCIALIZATION 
CONDITIONS:-  ARMY  EXPERIENCES 

Attitude  of  significant  others 

III-E(t) 

Performance  in  Army 

- 

- 

IV-AA 

Satisfaction  with  Army  job 

- 

- 

III-E;  IV-Z 

Montgomery, 

Army  experiences:-  confirmation/ 

- 

- 

IV-B 

Montgomery , 

disconfirmation  of 
expectancies 

BALANCE  OF  COSTS  AND  REWARDS  OF 

III-E;  IV-B 

ARMY  JOB 

DECISION  TO  PARTICIPATE  OR  CONTINUE 

IV-C  to  E 

IV-D  to  I.L  to  T 

IV-C  to  G,L  to  Y 

IN  ROTC/ARMY 

et  d I 
et  aj 
et  j ! 


et  al 
et  al 


*Only  a subset  of  these  items  are  from  this  source. 
“Slightly  adapted  for  purposes  of  present  study.. 


1 974** 
1974** 
...  1974** 


. , 1974** 
1974** 
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to  deal  with  planning  beyond  the  high  school  level,  and  so  it  was  omitted 
from  the  high  school  questionnaire;  the  section  on  deciding  whether  to  go 
to  college  was  only  relevant  to  high  school  students,  so  it  was  omitted 
from  the  other  two  questionnaires. 

Such  item  standardization  was  done  primarily  to  allow  for  a cross- 
sectional  analysis  of  inter-group  and  intra-group  trend  differences.  For 
example,  in  a cross-sectional  study  such  as  the  present  one,  comparisons 
between  expectations  about  and  actual  experiences  in  ROTC/Army  can  only  be 
made  by  comparing  data  from  respondents  at  different  stages  of  the  career 
commitment  process:  from  high  school  seniors  intending  to  join  ROTC;  ROTC 

college  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors;  and  Army  officers  with 
increasing  years  of  service  in  the  Army.  Such  comparisons  are  more  valid 
if  the  data  collected  from  each  group  are  in  the  form  of  responses  to  the 
same,  or  very  similar,  questionnaire  items. 

The  Selection  of  Respondents 

The  three  populations  of  interest  were:  (a)  high  school  seniors;  (b) 

college  students  in  schools  offering  ROTC;  (c)  ROTC-graduate  Army  officers 
serving  their  period  of  obligated  Army  service.  The  goal  of  the  sampling 
effort  was  to  come  up  with  a stratified  random  sample  of  these  populations, 
using  stratification  variables  of  interest  to  the  study  because  of  their 
potential  impact  on  respondents'  commitment  to  ROTC/Army.  For  the  high 
school  population  the  stratification  variables  were  presence  of  a Junior 
ROTC  (JROTC)  program, and  type  of  community.  The  latter  stratification 
variable  had  three  categories  --  urban,  suburban,  and  rural.  Classification 
into  the  categories  was  based  on  community  population  as  well  as  distance 
from  major  population  centers. 

The  stratification  variables  for  the  college  sample  were:  (a)  owner- 

ship of  school  (public,  private);  (b)  ROTC  region  in  which  the  school  was 
located  (1,  2,  3,  4);  and  (c)  size  of  school  (small:  less  than  3,000 
students;  medium:  3000  - 12,000  students;  large:  over  12,000  students). 

The  Army  officer  sample  was  pulled  from  the  population  of  ROTC-graduate 
officers  conmissioned  between  July  1970  and  July  1974,  who  were  in  their 
period  of  obligated  Army  service.  The  sampling  stratification  variables 
for  the  Army  officer  group  were:  (a)  Type  of  Army  service  (Regular  Army; 
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Active  Duty  Reserve);  (b)  Possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship  in  college 
(Scholarship;  No  scholarship);  and  (c)  Period  of  obligated  service  (Early: 
first  year  of  obligated  service;  Late:  last  six  months  of  obligated  service; 

Middle:  all  others). 

The  high  school  and  college  sampling  unit  was  the  school.  The  Army 
officer  sampling  unit  was  the  individual  officer. 

Selection  of  High  School  Respondents 

The  goal  of  the  high  school  sampling  effort  was  to  involve  seniors  from 
12  high  schools  across  the  country  in  the  study,  with  the  schools  stratified 
by  presence  of  JROTC  program  and  by  type  of  community,  as  shown  in  the  left 
half  of  Table  2.1. 


TABLE  2.1 

THE  PROPOSED  AND  ACTUAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SAMPLE 


Proposed  Sample 

Actual 

Samp! e 

Location 

Presence  of  JROTC  Program 

Presence  of  JROTC  Program 

of 

in  School 

in  School 

School 

No.  of  Schools 

No.  of  Schools 

No.  of  Schools 

No.  of  Schools 

With  JROTC 

Without  JROTC 

With  JROTC 

Without  JROTC 

Urban 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Suburban 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Rural 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

6 

6 

7 

5 

Names  of  high  schools  were  drawn  at  random  from  two  documents  — 
Patterson's  American  Education , 1974  for  the  non- JROTC  school  sample,  and 
Directory  of  ROTC/NDCC  Units,  1973  for  the  JROTC  school  sample.  Three  names 
were  drawn  for  each  of  the  six  strata;  the  first  name  drawn  was  designated 
the  first  choice  school;  the  last  two  were  designated  the  first  and  second 
replacement  schools,  respectively.  The  original  plan  was  that  the  replace- 
ment schools  would  only  be  invited  to  participate  if  the  first  choice  school 
declined  to  participate.  Figure  2.2  gives  the  list  of  high  schools  selected 
in  this  manner. 
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♦Eventual  participant  schools 


A letter  was  sent  to  the  principal  at  each  of  the  first  choice  schools, 
informing  him/her  about  the  purpose  of  the  study,  enclosing  a copy  of  the 
survey  questionnaire  for  his/her  perusal,  and  requesting  permission  to 
administer  the  questionnaire  tc  uo  to  200  of  his/her  high  school  seniors. 

It  proved  somewhat  difficult  to  get  a quick  response  from  the  prin- 
cipals regarding  their  participation  decision  (often  a district  superin- 
tendent or  a research  board  had  to  give  personal  approval  to  the  study),  so 
in  the  interest  of  time,  letters  of  invitation  were  sent  to  the  first  and 
second  replacement  schools  even  before  a response  was  obtained  from  the 
first  choice  school.  The  right  half  of  Table  2.1  gives  the  actual  number 
of  high  schools  in  each  stratum  that  participated. 

Urban  high  schools  were  underrepresented  by  two  school s^.  Suburban 
high  schools  with  JROTC  were  overrepresented  by  two  schools,  but  the  extra 
schools  were  not  dropped  because  one  was  a military  high  school  and  the 
other  a very  small,  religiously  oriented  school,  each  of  rather  unique 
interest  to  the  present  study. 

The  make-up  of  the  final  high  school  sample  is  given  in  Tables  2.2  and 
2.3,  where  numbers  of  respondents  are  given  by  sampling  stratum  and  by  name 
of  school  attended,  respectively. 


Table  2.2 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIOR  RESPONDENTS 
ACROSS  SAMPLING  STRATIFICATION  VARIABLES 


Type  of 
Community 

Presence  of  JROTC 
Program  in  School 

Total 

With  JROTC 

Without  JROTC 

Urban 

276 

214 

490 

Suburban 

239 

247 

486 

Rural 

32 

81 

113 

Total 

547 

542 

1,089 

? 

It  proved  difficult  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  urban  schools 
drawn  at  random  by  the  sampling  procedures,  probably  because  these  schools 
are  so  swamped  with  similar  requests  for  permission  to  survey  students. 
Initially  the  urban  school  strata  were  underrepresented  by  three  schools 
but  one  urban  high  school  outside  the  initial  sampling  pool  (Bowne,  in  Queens, 
New  York)  was  contacted  via  personal  charnels  and  agreed  to  participate. 
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TABLE  2.3 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIOR  RESPONDENTS,  BY  SCHOOL 


It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  quality  of  data  provided  by  the  high 
school  senior  respondent  group  was  not  as  high  as  that  for  the  college  or 
Army  officer  groups.  As  Table  2.3  shows,  1,276  answer  sheets  were  returned 
by  students,  but  187  or  14.7%  of  these  were  not  included  in  the  final  sample, 
either  because  the  respondent  failed  to  complete  at  least  four  of  the  seven 
questionnaire  sections,  or  because  the  computer  detected  insufficient  or 
haphazard  answering  of  the  questionnaire  by  the  respondent  (see  footnotes  to 
Table  2.3). 

Selection  of  College  Respondents 

As  was  the  case  with  the  high  school  sample,  the  sampling  unit  for  the 
college  group  was  the  school.  However,  the  population  of  interest  for  colleges 
was  restricted  to  those  campuses  having  an  ROTC  program,  in  order  that  com- 
parisons could  be  made  between  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  students  at  the  same  institu- 
tion. 

As  previously  mentioned,  stratification  variables  for  the  colleges  were: 
ownership  of  school,  ROTC  region  in  which  the  school  was  located,  and  size 
of  school . 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  an  assumed  precedence  order  among  these  three 
characteristics,  a sequential  branching  rather  than  a simultaneous  three 
dimensional  sampling  procedure  was  chosen.  The  first  step  .n  the  procedure 
was  to  determine  the  percentage  of  total  Army  ROTC  students  in  public  vs. 
private  schools.  Second,  within  each  of  the  above  groups  the  percent  of 
students  in  each  ROTC  region  was  determined;  and  lastly,  within  each  region 
the  percent  of  students  in  each  school  size  was  determined.  The  resultant 
branching  "tree"  is  presented  in  Figure  2.3. 

In  Figure  2.3  the  numbers  in  parentheses  following  the  percentages  give 
the  number  of  sample  schools  falling  in  the  branch.  For  example,  looking 
at  column  2,  73%  of  ROTC  college  students  attend  public  colleges,  27% 
attend  private  colleges.  Thus,  seven  of  the  10  sample  schools  should  be 
public,  and  three  should  be  private.  The  last  column  gives  the  10  branches 
with  sufficient  representation  for  inclusion  in  the  sample. 

Again,  as  with  the  high  school  sample,  three  schools  in  each  target 
stratum  were  selected  at  random  from  the  Directory  of  hotc/ndcc  Units , 1973. 
Figure  2.4  lists  these  schools.  An  eleventh  colleqe.  North  Georgia  Colleqe, 
was  added  to  the  list  of  10  first  choice  schools  in  o^der  to  include  a 
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FIGURE  2.3 

SAMPLING  BRANCHES  FOR  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  OFFERING  ROTC 
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t>A  military  college  considered  as  a "first  choice  school"  to  insure  representation  in  the 
sample  of  military  colleqes. 

*Evenfual  participant  schools 


predominantly  military  college  in  the  sample. 

The  sampling  plan  for  colleges  was  executed  perfectly,  thanks  to  the 
cooperation  of  the  schools'  Professors  of  Military  Science.  Seven  of  the 
eleven  first  choice  colleges  agreed  to  participate;  for  the  four  remaining 
strata,  the  first  replacement  school  agreed  to  participate. 

Tables  2.4  and  2.5  give  the  final  breakdown  of  the  college  ROTC  and 
non-ROTC  samples,  by  sampling  stratificatiu..  variables  and  by  school, 
respectively.  Note  from  Table  2.5  that  the  data  quality  was  much  better 
for  the  college  respondents  than  for  the  high  school  respondents.  Only 
80  of  the  original  1,713  respondents  (4.7%;  the  corresponding  figure  for  the 
j high  school  sample  was  14.7%)  were  eliminated  from  the  final  sample.  This 

i is  of  course  due  to  the  increased  scholastic  aptitude  and  sophistication  of 

j the  college  sample,  and  to  their  wider  experience  in  responding  to  surveys 

of  this  type. 

TABLE  2.4 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENT  RESPONDENTS 
ACROSS  SAMPLING  STRATIFICATION  VARIABLES 


) 

Year  in  School 

! Ownership/Size  of  School 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Small 

Medi urn 

Large 

! Smal 1 

Medium 

ROTC  Students 

Freshmen 

74 

60 

41 

7 

202 

Sophomores 

77 

1 

46 

41 

4 

5 

173 

Juniors 

75 

50 

27 

21 

3 

176 

Seniors 

68 

74 

29 

22 

3 

196 

Missing  Year 

7 

Total  ROTC 

294 

230 

138 

67 

18 

754 

Non 

-ROTC  Students 

Freshmen 

27 

140 

63 

89 

2 

321 

Sophomores 

24 

52 

14 

71 

2 

163 

Juniors 

11 

97 

52 

27 

13 

200 

Seniors 

8 

75 

51 

27 

13 

174 

Missing  Year 

21 

Total  Non-ROTC 

70 

364 

180 

214 

30 

879 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1 ,633 
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bCases  were  rejected  by  project  staff  coders  when  respondents  failed  to  fill  out  at  least  four  of  the 
questionnaire's  seven  sections. 

cCases  were  rejected  by  the  computer  when  respondents  either  failed  to  answer  at  least  half  of  the  career 
commitment  items,  or  respondents  were  obviously  filling  out  the  questionnaire  haphazardly  (e.g.,  no  variance  in 
response  to  attitudinal  items  despite  the  fact  that  items  were  worded  in  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  directions). 


Selection  of  Army  Officer  Respondents 

The  Army  officer  sample  was  selected  from  an  Army  personnel  tape  supplied 
to  project  staff  by  the  project  monitor.  The  personnel  tape  contained  the 
names  of  10,164  ROTC-graduate  officers  commissioned  between  July  1970  and 
July  1974.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  Army  officer  sample  was  stratified 
on  the  basis  of  three  variables:  type  of  Army  service,  possession  of  an 

ROTC  scholarship  in  college,  and  period  of  obligated  Army  service. 

TABLE  2.6 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ARMY  OFFICER  TARGET  POPULATION 
(ROTC-GRADUATE  OFFICERS  COMMISSIONED 
BETWEEN  JULY  1970  AND  JULY  1974) 


Period  of 
Obi igation 

Regular  Army 

Active  Duty  Reserve 

Total 

No 

Scholarship 

(3-year 

Commitment) 

i 

Scholarship 

(4-year 

Commitment) 

No 

Scholarship 

(2-year 

Commitment) 

Early  (1st  year) 

98 

171 

442 

208 

919 

Middle 

616 

1,130 

571 

986 

■ ' 

Late  (last  6 mos.) 

307 

528 

831 

184 

Unknown 

446 

170 

3,447 

29 

Total 

1,467 

1,999 

5,291 

1,407 

% of  Grand  Total 

14.4 

19.7 

52.1 

13.8 

100.0 

Table  2.6  gives  the  breakdown  of  Army  officers  in  the  population  of 
interest,  as  gleaned  from  the  personnel  tape.  A one-tenth  sample  was  drawn 
from  each  of  the  16  strata  in  Table  2.6  (the  four  cells  with  "Unknown"  period 
of  obligated  service  were  included  in  the  sampling  procedure,  because  it  was 
assumed  that  once  men  in  these  cells  were  contacted,  they  could  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  matter).  Thus,  1,017  questionnaires  were  mailed  out;  of  these,  200 
were  returned  by  the  post  office  stamped  "addressee  moved;  no  forwarding 
address  known,"  leaving  817  officers  in  the  target  sample.  Of  these,  646  re- 
turned complete,  filled  out  questionnaires  (a  response  rate  of  79.1  %);  two 
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returned  incomplete  questionnaires,  and  were  not  included  in  the  data 
analysis.  Twelve  of  the  646  completed  questionnaires  arrived  after  the 
cut-off  date  for  responses  and  were  likewise  excluded  from  the  data  analysis. 
Thus  the  data  presented  in  this  report  are  based  on  an  n of  634  officers. 

The  high  rate  of  response,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  only  two  Army  officers 
who  returned  questionnaires  had  to  be  eliminated  from  the  final  sample  (0.3%) 
speaks  well  for  the  impressively  high  quality  of  data  gathered  from  the 
officer  respondent  group. 

The  make-up  of  the  final  Army  sample  is  g i v i.  in  Table  2.7.  Comparing 
the  bottom  rows  of  Tables  2.6  and  2.7,  one  notes  that  there  is  a slight 
overrepresentation  (7.7%)  of  Active  Duty  Reserve  Officers-with-Scholarship 
and  a slight  underrepresentation  (10.8%)  of  Active  Duty  Reserve  Officers- 
without-Scholarship.  Regular  Army  officers  were  represented  fairly  propor- 
tionately in  the  final  sample. 


TABLE  2.7 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ARMY  OFFICER  FINAL  SAMPLE 


Regular  Army 

Active  Duty  Reserve 

Period  of 
Obligation 

Scholarship 
(4-year 
Commi tment) 

No 

Scholarship 

(2-year 

Commitment) 

Scholarship 
(4 -year 
Commitment) 

Total 

Early  (1st  year) 

20 

25 

75  I 

45 

165 

Middle 

47 

57 

111 

59 

274 

Late  (last  6 mos.) 
Unknown 

35 

49 

73 

31 

188 
1Z1 

Total 

102 

131 

259 

135 

627 

% of  Grand  Total 

16.3 

20.9 

41.3 

21.5 

100.0 

aThis  figure  does  not  include  the  sever,  officers  for  whom  data  on  one 
or  more  of  the  stratification  variables  was  missing.  Thus  the  total  number 
of  officers  in  the  Army  sample  was  634. 
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Data  Collection  Procedures 


Data  Collection  from  the  High  School  and  College  Samples 

There  was  always  one  (and  occasionally  more  than  one)  individual  at 
each  of  the  23  participating  high  schools  and  colleges  who  served  as  the 
"contact"  person  for  the  project  staff.  The  position  of  the  individual 
varied  from  school  to  school.  In  the  high  schools  it  was  generally  the 
guidance  counselor  or  the  vice-principal.  In  the  colleges  it  was  generally 
the  Professor  of  Military  Science.  These  people  contacted  teachers,  set  up 
class  time,  and  did  numerous  other  logistic  tasks  to  help  the  project  staff. 
The  success  of  the  data  collection  is  in  a large  part  due  to  their  assistance 
and  cooperation. 

The  contact  people  at  participating  schools  were  asked  how  the  data 
could  best  be  collected  at  their  institution:  Would  they  or  their  designate 

prefer  to  do  the  job,  or  should  AIR  personnel  visit  the  campus  to  administer 
the  questionnaire?  Contact  people  were  also  asked  if  class  time  could  be 
provided  for  answering  the  questionnaire,  or  if  students  had  to  take  the 
questionnaire  home  to  fill  out  on  their  own  time.  Table  2.8  shows  how 
contact  people  at  the  various  schools  responded.  In  general,  AIR  staff 
administered  the  questionnaires  to  the  high  school  seniors;  school  personnel 
to  college  respondents.  High  school  seniors  and  ROTC  college  students  filled 
the  questionnaire  out  in  class,  but  non-ROTC  college  students  filled  the 
questionnaire  out  on  their  own  time. 


TABLE  2.8 

SUMMARY  OF  DATA  COLLECTION  MODES 
AT  THE  12  PARTICIPATING  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
AND  THE  11  PARTICIPATING  COLLEGES 


Sample  Group 

Who  Collected  Data 

How  Data  Were  Collected 

AIR  Staff 

School  Staff 

In  Class 

Overnight 

High  School 

7 

5 

9 

3 

College  (ROTC  students) 

1 

10  , 

10 

1 

College  (non-ROTC  students) 

1 

10 

4 

7 
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Data  Collection  from  the  Army  Sample 

Data  collection  from  the  Army  officer  sample  was  conducted  by  mail. 

Each  of  the  selected  officers  was  sent  a copy  of  the  questionnaire  along 
with  a cover  letter,  a prepaid  postage  return  envelope,  and  a prepaid  postage 
response-information  postcard.  The  actual  questionnaire  was  completed  anony- 
mously, but  each  respondent  was  requested  to  return  the  postcard  which  indicated 
that  he  either:  (1)  returned  the  completed  questionnaire  answer  sheet,  or  (2) 

did  not  want  to  take  part  in  the  study.  In  this  way  project  staff  knew  who 
participated  in  the  survey,  although  not  what  their  responses  were.  Approxi- 
mately three  weeks  after  the  initial  mailing,  a follow-up  mailing  was  sent  to 
those  officers  who  had  not  returned  their  response-information  postcards.  Two 
additional  follow-up  mailings,  each  after  a three  week  interval,  were  sent. 

Each  follow-up  mailing  contained  a replacement  questionnaire,  in  case  the 
previous  one(s)  had  been  lost  or  thrown  away. 

Preliminary  Data  Analysis 

This  section  descriDes  the  steps  taken  subsequent  to  receipt  by  project 
staff  of  filled-out  answer  sheets,  but  prior  to  the  data  analysis  reported  in 
the  next  seven  chapters.  These  steps  included:  (a)  data  coding,  clarification, 

keypunching,  and  checking;  (b)  creation  of  the  computer  data  base;  and  (c) 
construction  of  the  socio-psychological  scale  variables. 

Data  Coding,  Clarification,  Keypunching,  and  Checking 

Coding  of  questionnaire  data  was  minimal  because  respondents  had  re- 
corded their  responses  on  a one-page  answer  sheet  in  a form  ready  for  direct 
transmittal  to  the  keypunch  agency  (see  Appendices  D,  E,  and  F)  and  because 
all  questionnaire  items  had  objective  responses  in  the  form  of  one  or  two- 
digit  numbers. 

Rigorous  quality  control  measures  were  taken  to  insure  the  accuracy  of 
the  final  data  base.  The  following  steps  were  taken  for  each  answer  sheet 
received: 

1.  One  staff  member  inspected  the  answer  sheet  for  completeness. 

Answer  sheets  in  which  fewer  than  four  sections  were  completed  were  discarded. 
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2.  If  the  answer  sheet  was  reasonably  complete  (by  the  criterion  given 

above),  a unique  identification  number  was  stamped  on  it.  The  identification 
number  included  codes  for:  (a)  respondent  group  (high  school,  college.  Army); 

(b)  school  attended,  if  applicable;  (c)  a unique  respondent  number,  determined 
by  the  order  in  which  the  answer  sheet  was  received;  (d)  random  assignment 

of  the  respondent  to  either  the  derivation  or  cross-validation  group  for 
purposes  of  subsequent  regression  analyses. 

3.  The  answer  sheet  was  made  explicit  --  i.e.,  unnecessary  marks  were 
erased,  lead  zeroes  added  to  two  digit  answers,  unclear  responses  gone  over 
with  a black  pen  — in  order  to  reduce  potential  keypunch  errors. 

4.  A second  staff  member  checked  the  first  person's  assignment  of 
identification  numbers  and  clarifications. 

5.  The  data  were  sent  to  a local  keypunch  agency  for  keypunching  and 
verifying  (all  80  columns  in  all  data  cards  were  verified). 

6.  The  keypunched  cards  were  sorted  by  card  number  and  respondent 
number  and  the  data  listed  by  computer.  Two  staff  members  checked  the 
listing  for  number  of  cards  and  out-of-field  punches. 

7.  Out-of-range  and  "haphazard  answering"  checks  were  carried  out  by 
computer  algorithms. 

Creation  of  the  Computer  Data  Base 

Data  were  then  stored  on  a computer  tape  using  the  Statistical  Package 
for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  file  format.  SPSS  is  an  integrated  system  of 
computer  programs  designed  for  the  analysis  of  social  science  data.  It 
allows  great  flexibility  of  data  format  and  enables  the  user  to  perform  a 
large  set  of  data  transformations,  file  manipulations,  and  statistical  pro- 
cessing without  much  difficulty. 

A separate  file  was  produced  for  the  high  school,  college,  and  Army 
officer  data,  because,  as  was  previously  mentioned,  the  contents  of  the 
three  questionnaires  varied  slightly  from  one  another  (Appendices  G,  H,  and  I 
give  the  contents  of  the  high  school,  college,  and  Army  officer  data  files). 
Data  common  to  all  three  questionnaires  were  then  pooled  into  a fourth  file 
to  allow  the  conducting  of  the  trend  analyses  described  in  Clv.pter  7. 
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Construction  of  the  Socio-Psycholoqical  Scale  Variable 


Ten  predictor  scales  and  one  criterion  scale  were  constructed  from  sets 
of  questionnaire  items.  The  predictor  scales  were  a socio-economic  scale, 
an  information  about  ROTC/Army  scale,  and  eight  socio-psychological  attitude 
scales,  need  for  fate  control,  bureaucratic  tendencies,  subscription  to 
mi  1 i tar ideology,  anomy,  career  development  (exploration  stage),  career 
development  (establishment  stage),  attitudes  towards  ROTC,  and  attitudes 
towards  the  Army.  The  criterion  scale  was,  of  course,  career  commitment. 

Each  of  these  eleven  scales  was  constructed  in  a similar  manner,  as  fellows. 

Commitment  to  ROTC/Army.  The  criterion  of  career  commitment  to  the  ROTC 
program  and  to  the  Army  was  measured  by  items  that  indicated  either  past  be- 
havior or  future  intentions  related  to  membership  in  ROTC  and  pursuit  of  an 
Army  officer  career.  The  number  of  items  used  to  construct  the  commitment 
scale  varied  with  the  respondent  population:  high  school  students,  two 

items;  college  ROTC  students,  eight  items;  Army  officers,  seven  items.  The 
specific  items  used  for  each  group  are  given  in  the  first  two  columns  of 
Table  2.9. 

The  following  steps  were  taken  to  construct  a career  commitment  scale 
score  for  each  respondent: 

1.  All  items  making  up  the  career  commitment  scale  were  scored  in  a 
single  direction,  so  that  the  response  option(s)  reflecting  highest  commit- 
ment was  given  a score  of  5;  and  the  response  option(s)  reflecting  lowest 
commitment  was  given  a score  of  1.  For  example: 

"Do  you  intend  to  make  a career  of  the  Army?"  (Item  IV-S  in  career 
commitment  scale  for  Army  officers). 


Answer 

Oriqinal  Code 
(Response  No.  in 
Questionnaire) 

Score 

Yes,  definitely 

1 

5 

Yes,  probably 

2 

4 

Undecided 

3 

3 

No,  probably  not 

4 

2 

No,  definitely  not 

5 

1 

2.  The  sum  of  scores  for  all  items  making  up  a scale  was  computed. 

3.  This  sum  was  multiplied  by  (Number  of  items  in  the  scale/Number  of 
items  answered  by  the  respondent)  in  order  to  correct  for  unanswered  items. 
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TABLE  2.9 


I 


! 


ITCMS  ANn  SCORING  SEMEME  FOR  COMMITMENT  CRITERION  SCALE 


Nr,. 


1 1 I tem 

Original  Code3 

. b 
Score 

- ; 

. 

111  qh  School  Students''  Questionnaire 


m 

How  likely  are  you  to  make  a career  the  Army7 

1,  2, 

3 ; 4 5 

Same 

, 0 (missing). 

no  yO(j  icend  to  join  ROTC  next  year’ 

1,  2; 

igyygi 

5;  4;  3,  2 4 1 

U 1 — 

College  ROTC  Students'  Questionnaire 


lv-n 

How  likely  are  you  to  make  a career  of  the  Army? 

1;  2; 

3, 

4; 

5 

Same 

IV-' 

Were  you  ever  a member  of  Army  ROTC? 

1;  2, 

3; 

4; 

5;  6 

5, 

4; 

3,-  2..  1; 

I V-! 

Do  you  intend  to  continue  in  ROTC  next  year’. 

1.  2, 

3; 

4; 

5;  6 

5; 

4; 

3,,  2,  1, 

IV-’J 

tin  you  intend  to  remain  in  ROTC  through  the  end 

of  vour  senior  year? 

1;  2; 

3, 

4.- 

5; 

5,- 

4, 

3,  2;  1 

n _ , 

Which  type  of  Army  service  are  you  planning  for 

! after  college? 

1.2.  3 

,4; 

5,6 

; 7;  8 

5. 

4, 

3,-  2,  1 

j Dr  you  intend  to  make  a career  of  the  Army? 

1,  2; 

3; 

4, 

5^ 

5; 

4; 

3;  2,  1 

I; 

After  college,-  would  you  join  the  Army  if  you 

did  not  have  any  contractual  obligations? 

1;  2, 

3, 

4; 

5 

Same 

IV-T 

How  many  years  do  you  intend  to  serve  in  the 

Anny? 

1;  2; 

3; 

4; 

5;  6 

1 , 

2. 

3;  4;  5, 

Army  Officers'  Questionnaire 


U-C 

Mow  likely  are  you  to  make  a career  of  the  Army? 

1;  2; 

3; 

4; 

5 

Same 

IV-S 

Do  you  intend  to  make  a career  of 

the  Army? 

1;'  2; 

3 ; 

4; 

5 

5, 

4; 

3;  2;  1 

I V - T 

Do  you  intend  to  continue  in  the  Army  after  you 

have  served  your  contractual  obligation? 

l;  2;' 

3; 

4; 

5 

5; 

4; 

3;  2;  1 

IV-U 

If  yes,  how  many  years  beyond  your  contractual 

0 (missi 

ng) 

1; 

obligation  do  you  intend  to  serve? 

1 

; 2;  3,  4 

2; 

3 ; 4 ; 5 

IV-V 

How  much  are  you  looking  forward  to  extending 

your  Army  service? 

1,  2; 

3; 

4; 

5 

5; 

4; 

3;  2;  1 

IV-W 

How  attached  do  you  presently  feel  to  the  Army? 

1;  2; 

3; 

4; 

5 

5; 

4; 

3;  2;  1 

IV-Y 

Assume  you  were  free  of  contractual  obligation. 

If  a civilian  job  were  offered  to  you  next 

month  at  20S  increase  over  your  present 
Army  salary,  would  you  accept  the  civilian  job? 

1;  2; 

3; 

4; 

5 

Same 

aSee  the  questionnaires  in  Appendices  A,  B,  and  C for  the  responses  corresponding  to  these  values. 


bIn  scoring  the  items,  a "5"  was  always  assiqned  to  the  response  cateqory  reflecting  the  highest  commitment; 
a "1"  to  the  response  category  reflecting  the  lowest  coimntment. 

C This  item  was  also  answered  by  college  students  not  in  ROTC. 


TABLE  2 10 

ITEMS  AND  SCORING  SCHEME  FOR  SES  SCALE 


Item  No. 

Original 

Code  (Response  No.  in  Questionnaire) 

’ 

Score 

I-G 

! 1;  2 

3;  4;  5;  6,7 

i 1;  2; 

3;  4; 

5; 

6 

I-H 

! 1;  2 

3;  4;  5;  6 

I 

1 

Same 

I-I 

1 l;  2 

3;  4;  5;  6 

1 

1 

i 

Same 

1-0 

i 

i;  2 

3,  4,5;  6,7;  8;  9,10 

! 1;  2; 
1 

3;-  4; 

5; 

6, 

I-K 

' l;  2 

3,  4,5;  6,7;  8,  9,10,11 

I 1;  2, 

i 

3;  4;- 

5; 

6,- 

Note.  See  the  questionnaires  in  Appendices  A,  B.  and  C for  the  ’terns  and  original  questionnaire  values 
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if  any.  (This  procedure  is  equivalent  to  assigning  to  each  unanswered  item 
the  mean  of  the  scores  on  answere  . items.) 

For  the  career  commitment  scale,  respondents  had  to  answer  at  least 
one-half  of  the  scale  items.  Otherwise,  their  case  was  eliminated  from  the 
data  base. 

A description  of  how  the  ten  predictor  scales  were  constructed  follows. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  procedure  was  quite  similar  to  that  described 
for  the  cri tenon  scale.  However,  respondents  were  not  automatically  elim- 
inated from  the  data  base  if  they  failed  to  provide  information  on  these 
predictor  scales. 

Socio-economic  status  (SE5).  The  SES  scale  consisted  of  five  items 
measuring  parents'  income,  father's  and  mother's  education,  and  father's 
and  mother's  occupation.  These  items  were  scored  so  that  all  had  a range 
of  1 to  6,  with  6 representing  the  highest  SES  level.  The  items  and  the 
scoring  key  are  given  in  Table  2.10. 

The  Other  Predictor  Scales.  Nine  other  scales  were  computed  from  question- 
naire items.  These  were:  need  for  fate  control,  bureaucratic  tendencies, 

military  ideology,  anomy,  career  development  (exploration  stage),  career 
development  (establishment  stage),  attitudes  towards  ROTC,  attitudes  towards 
the  Army,  and  information  about  ROTC/Army.  The  definition  of  these  scale 
variables  and  the  hypotheses  tying  the  scales  to  the  criterion  variable  of 
commitment  were  given  in  Figure  1.2.  Source  of  items  for  each  scale  was 
given  in  Figure  2.1.  Table  2.11  gives  the  item  make-up  of  the  nine  scales. 

The  scales  were  scored  using  the  following  procedure: 

1.  All  items  were  scored  in  a single  direction,  as  follows: 


Name  of  Scale 


Response  Option  given  High  Score  (5) 


Need  for  fate  control 
Bureaucratic  tendencies 

Military  ideology 

Anomy 

Career  development, 
exploration  stage 
Career  development, 
establishment  stage 
Attitudes  towards  ROTC 
Attitudes  towards  Army 
Information  about  ROTC/Army 


Response  indicative  of  highest  need 
Response  indicative  of  greatest 
bureaucratic  tendencies 
Response  indicative  of  greatest  sub- 
scription to  military  ideology 
Response  indicative  of  highest  anomy 
Response  indicative  of  greatest 
career  development 
Response  indicative  of  greatest 
career  development 
Response  most  favorable  to  ROTC 
Response  most  favorable  to  Army 
Correct  response 
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TABLE  2.11 


ITEMS  AND  SCORING  SCHEME  FOR  SOC 1 0- PSYCHOLOG  I CAL  SCALES 


Name  of  Scale 

Section  of 
Questionnaire 

Items  in  the  Questionnaire3 

liifliKSBi 

KQIE3S 

Army 

Fate  Control 

| 

VI 

VI 

VI 

J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  0 

Bureaucratic  Tendencies 

VI 

VI 

VI 

A,*  B,*  C,*  D,*  E,*  F,*  G,*  H,*  CC* 

Military  Ideology 

VI 

VI 

VI 

I,*  U,*,  V,*  W,*  X,*  Y,  Z,  AA,*  BB* 

Anomy 

VI 

VI 

VI 

P,*  Q,*  R,*  S,*  T* 

Career  Development, 
Exploration 

b 

VII 

VII 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L 

Career  Development, 
Establ ishment 

b 

VII 

VII 

M,  \',  0,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U,  V,  W,  X 

Attitudes  towards  ROTC 

IV-A 

IV-B 

IV-A 

a,*  b,  c ,*  d,*  e,*  f,  g,*  h,*  i ,* 
j,  k,*  m,*  n,*  o,  p,*  q,*  r,  s,* 

t,*  u.  v,*  w,*  x,*  y,  z* 

Attitudes  towards  the  Army 

IV-B 

IV-C 

I i- B 

a,  b,*  c,  d,*  e,*  f,*  g,  h,*  i,*  j, 
k,  1,*  m,  n,*  o,*  p,  q,*  r,*  s,  t,* 
u,  v,*  w,  x,*  y,  z,  aa  { bb  for  Army), 
bb  (cc  for  Army) 

Information  about  R0TC/Armyc 

b 

IV-A 

b 

a,  b,  c,*  d,*  e,*  f,  g,*  h,  i,  j, 
k,  1 , m,  n 

Note.-  Refer  to  Appendices  A,  B,  and  C for  the  questionnaire  items. 

aAl 1 items  except  Information  are  coded  from  1 to  5;  those  which  were 
recoded  for  purposes  of  scale  construction  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk.  The 
recoding  always  consisted  of  reversing  the  direction  of  the  scale  so  that  1 = 5, 
2=4, 3=3, 4=2, 5=1. 

^This  scale  was  not  included  in  this  questionnaire. 

cInformation  items  were  scored  1 = 2 and  2=1  if  an  asterisk  is  next  to 
the  item.-  Missing  values  were  counted  as  errors  for  the  Information  Scale  items. 
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2.  The  sum  of  scores  for  all  items  making  up  a scale  was  computed. 

3.  This  sum  was  multiplied  by  (Number  of  items  in  the  scale/Number  of 
items  answered  by  the  respondent)  in  order  to  correct  for  unanswered  items, 
if  any.  (This  procedure  is  equivalent  to  assigning  to  each  unanswered  item 
the  mean  of  the  scores  on  answered  items.) 

Reliability  of  the  Predictor  and  Criterion  Scales 

The  ten  predictor  scales  and  the  criterion  commitment  scale  were  tested 
for  reliability  using  ^he  coefficient  alpha  statistic.  The  results  of  the 
reliability  tests  are  presented  in  Table  2.12.  As  indicated  in  Table  2.12, 
coefficient  alpha  is  computed  using  the  number  of  scale  items  and  the  ratio 
of  the  sum  of  item  variances  to  the  total  scale  score  variance.  The  scale 
reliabilities  ranged  from  .34  to  .86  for  high  school  students,  .45  to  .92  for 
college  students,  and  ,51  to  .93  for  Army  officers.  The  Fate  Control  Scale 
yielded  the  lowest  reliability  for  all  three  samples,  so  caution  appropriate 
for  the  reliability  should  be  used  in  interpreting  findings  from  this  scale. 
(Note:  This  does  not  mean  that  the  construct  of  fate  control  is  unimportant, 
as  Chapter  8 will  show.  The  low  reliability  of  the  fate  control  scale  is 
attributable  in  all  probability  to  the  generalized  nature  of  the  scale's 
items.)  The  commitment  (criterion)  scale's  reliability  is  critical  to  the 
validity  of  the  rest  of  the  study,  and  it  was  reassuring  that  its  reliability 
was  above  .70  for  all  groups. 
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TABLE  2.12 

COEFFICIENT  ALPHA  RELIABILITY 
for  th;  SCALE  VARIABLES 


i Coefficient  A1 

pha 

Name  of  Scale 

Number  of 
Items  in  Scale 

Colleqe 

Army 

Criterion  Scale: 

Commitment  to  ROTC/Army 

(a) 

.72 

.82c 

.93 

Predictor  Scales: 

Socio-economic  Status 

5 

.83 

.86 

.83 

Need  for  Fate  Control 

6 

.34  j 

.45 

.55 

Bureaucratic  Tendencies 

9 

.83 

.79 

.72 

Military  Ideology 

9 

.57 

.56 

.51 

Anomy 

5 

.61  | 

.66 

.60 

Career  Development, 
Exploration  Stage 

1 

(b) 

.92 

.92 

Career  Development, 
Establishment  Stage 

1 2' 

(b) 

.91 

.90 

Attitudes  towards  ROTC 

26 

.86  • 

.86 

.82 

Attitudes  towards  the  Army 

28 

.82  1 

.89  1 

.85 

Information  about  ROTC/Army 

14 

(b)  , 

.56 

(b) 

Note  — Coefficient  alpha 


k 

k-1 


where:  k = number  of  items  in  the  scale 


So ^2  = sum  of  item  variances 
Oy 2 = variance  of  total  score 

The  number  of  items  for  this  scale  varied  from  one  group  to  the  next  as 
follows:  High  School  = 2;  College  ROTC  = 8;  Army  = 7. 

3This  scale  was  not  administered  to  this  group. 

'Computed  on  ROTC  members  only,  because  non-ROTC  students  answered  only  two 
of  the  eight  scale  items. 


CHAPTER  3 


OVERVIEW  OF  ANALYTIC  PROCEDURES 

The  goal  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  a framework  with  which  the  study's 
findings,  reported  in  Chapters  4 through  8,  can  be  viewed. 

The  chapters  are  organized  around  several  major  research  questions  of 
interest,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.1. 

Figure  3.2  graphically  represents  the  ROTC/Army  career  path  and  the 
various  analyses  used  to  understand  the  determinants  of  movement  In  ano  out 
of  the  path. 

In  Figure  3.2,  respondent  groups  of  interest  are  portrayed  as  circles. 
Groups  (circles)  inside  the  large  center  '-ectangle  were  included  in  the  study's 
data  collection  design.  The  groups  are  divided  according  to  whether  they  are 
in  or  out  of  the  ROTC/Army  career  path  of  interest.  Thus  JROTC  seniors,  Basic 
and  Advanced  college  ROTC  cadets,  and  Army  officers  in  their  period  of  obli- 
gated service  are  all  participants  in  the  career  path  of  interest;  non-ROTC 
high  school  seniors  and  college  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  are 
all  non-participants.  Possible  movement  in  and  out  of  the  career  path  is 
indicated  by  solid  and  dotted  arrows,  respectively.  For  example,  JROTC  seniors 
can  either  remain  in  the  career  path  by  joining  Basic  ROTC  in  college  or  can 
drop  out  of  the  career  path  by  not  going  to  college  or  by  going  to  college 
but  not  joining  ROTC.  Note  that  cadets  in  Advanced  ROTC  are  not  free  to 
drop  out  of  the  career  path  without  going  through  their  period  of  obligated 
Army  service. 

The  analytic  tools  used  to  try  to  understand  the  ROTC/Army  career  commit- 
ment process  are  also  shown  in  Figure  3.2.  While  the  true  career  commitment 
process  is  longitudinal  in  nature  --  occurring  over  time,  involving  continuous 
feedback  between  the  individual  and  his/her  career  environment  --  data  in  the 
present  study  were  gathered  at  a single  point  in  time,  albeit  from  cross- 
sectional  groups  at  different  stages  of  the  career  continuum.  The  analyses 
reported  in  Chapters  4 to  8 represent  an  attempt  to  maximize  longitudinal, 
prccess-related  insights  obtainable  from  the  available  cross-sectional  data. 

Two  types  of  multivariate  analyses  were  conducted.  The  first  is  rep- 
resented by  the  discriminant  analyses  reported  in  Chapter  4 and  the  regression 
analyses  reported  in  Chapter  5 (see  Figure  3.2).  As  the  term  "discriminant" 
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F iqure  3. 1 

OVERVIEW  or  CHAPTERS  4 TO  8 


RESEARCH  QUEST  IONS 


gl  SEARCH  ANSWERS 


VI.  What  structural  changes  take  place  in 
the  individual's  perceptions  of  the  organ- 
ization as  a function  of  experience7  How 
is  commitment  affected  by  program-related 
matters  such  as-  disappointment  concerning 
choice  of  assignments,  acceptance  of  a 
scholarship  and  delay  in  the  onset  of  ac- 
tive duty7 


Chapter  8 

Additional  Cross-Sectional  Comparisons? 
The  Factorial  Structure  of  Beliefs 
Alsou t ROTC/Army;  The  Effects  of 
Procedural  Variables  on  Commitment 
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connote  the  first  set  of  multivariate  analyses  were  conducted  to  isolate 
those  variables  that  best  correlate  with  participation  in  the  ROTC/Army  career 
path,  i.e.,  those  variables  that  distinguish  the  JROTC  high  school  seniors, 
the  cadets  in  Basic  ROTC,  and  the  cadets  in  Advanced  ROTC  from  their  non- 
ROTC  peers.  The  regression  analyses  were  conducted  to  isolate  those  variables 
that  best  correlate  with  participants'  intention  to  remain  in  the  ROTC/Army 
career  path.  These  discriminant  function  and  regression  analyses  may  be 
viewed  as  snapshots  of  the  career  cormitment  process.  Each  picture  is  taken 
at  a different  time,  and  from  a different  angle.  Together  the  series  of 
pictures  can  be  used  to  construct  the  larger  longitudinal  picture. 

The  analyses  reported  in  Chapters  6 through  8 present  another  way  of 
constructing  the  large  picture  from  cross-sectional  data.  The  path  co- 
efficient and  trend  analyses  reported  in  these  chapters  portray  a moving 
picture  of  the  career  commitment  process  (hence  the  large  arrow  in  Figure  3.2). 
These  analyses  are  not  restricted  in  their  time  perspective  to  a single  point 
in  time,  as  were  the  discriminant  function  and  regression  analyses.  Rather, 
they  look  at  available  data  from  a longer  time  perspective.  In  the  path 
analyses  the  longer  perspective  is  created  from  data  gathered  at  a single 
point  in  time  by  making  assumptions  about  the  causal  precedence  among  the 
variables.  In  the  trend  analyses  the  longer  perspective  is  created  from 
data  gathered  at  a single  point  in  time  by  assuming  the  comparability  of  the 
cross-sectional  groups,  and  using  the  spread  of  the  groups  across  the  career 
stage  continuum  to  simulate  a longitudinal  design. 

We  turn  now  to  a brief  overview  of  the  remainder  of  the  final  report. 
Chapters  4 and  5 are  closely  related  conceptually.  In  these  chapters,  the 
career  commitment  process  in  the  young  adult  years  is  viewed  as  a sequential 
process  starting  out  with  "participation"  in  the  career  path  and  later 
establishing  itself  with  "commitment"  or  intention  to  remain  in  th^  path. 

(These  two  stages  correspond  to  Donald  Super's  second  and  third  career 
development  stages  of  "exploration"  and  "establishment.."  Super's  first 
stage,  "growth,"  is  relevant  to  adolescents  ymnaer  than  the  young  adult 
populations  of  interest  in  the  present  study--adolescents  to  age  14.  Super's 
last  two  staqes,  "maintenance"  and  "decline,"  are  r • ant  to  adults  oh. W- 
than  the  present  populations  of  interest.) 

Chapter  4 will  address  the  question:  Who  par,  in  the  ROTC/Army 

career  path?  In  Chapter  4 each  variable  cluster  in  th,.  jntative  model  ot 
career  commitment  will  be  examined  to  see  whether  differences  in  the  cluster's 
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component  items  exist  between:  high  school  seniors  not  in  JROTC  vs.  high 

school  seniors  in  JROTC ; college  students  not  in  ROTC  vs.  college  students 
in  ROTC;  Army  officers  in  the  Active  Duty  Reserve  vs.  Army  officers  in  the 
Regular  Army. 

By  means  of  discriminant  function  analyses.  Chapter  4 will  then  isolate 
those  variables  that  best  distinguish  ROTC  cadets  from  the  general  student 
population.  These  analyses  will  be  carried  out  separately  for:  (a)  high 

school  students,  (b)  college  students  in  the  first  two  years  of  college, 
and  (c)  college  students  in  the  last  two  years  of  college,  as  Figure  3.2 
shows. 

In  Chapter  5 the  focus  will  shift  from  trying  to  isolate  the  differences 
between  participants  and  non-participants  in  the  career  path  to  trying  to 
isolate  determinants  of  participants*  commitment  to  remaining  in  the  career 
path.  First,  the  relationship  between  the  structural  school  stratification 
variables  (such  as  size  and  location  of  school)  and  commitment  will  be 
examined.  Then,  as  was  the  case  in  Chapter  4,  each  of  the  tentative  model's 
variable  clusters  will  be  examined  for  its  relationship  to  the  criterion. 
Finally,  a series  of  regression  analyses  will  be  used  to  try  to  isolate  the 
most  important  determinants  of  commitment  at  the  Basic  ROTC,  Advanced  ROTC, 
and  young  Army  officer  career  stages  (see  Figure  3.2). 

Chapter  6 will  build  directly  on  Chapter  5.  It  will  look  at  the  most 
salient  predictors  of  commitment  among  the  ROTC  cadet  and  Army  officer  groups, 
make  assumptions  about  the  causal  ordering  of  these  predictors,  and  compute 
path  coefficient  models  of  the  commitment  process. 

Chapters  7 and  8 will  then  present  trend  analyses  which  use  the  cross- 
sectional  groups  as  simulations  of  a single  longitudinal  design.  These 
chapters  will  investigate  how  ROTC  and  the  Army  change  an  individual's  value 
and  attitudinal  profile  (Chapter  7)  and  commitment  to  ROTC/Army  (Chapter  8). 

Finally,  Chapter  9 will  integrate  the  findings  reported  in  Chapters  4 
through  8 into  implications  of  the  study  for  a general  model  of  career 
commitment,  for  improvement  of  the  ROTC  and  Army  programs,  and  for  future 
research  in  the  area  of  ROTC/Army  career  commitment. 
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CHAPTER  4 


DETERMINANTS  OF  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  ROTC/ARMY  CAREER  PATH 

The  main  questions  addressed  in  this  chapter  are:  (a)  Who  joins  ROTC 

in  high  school?  Who  joins  ROTC  in  college?  What  demographic  and  socio- 
psycho!  oai  cal  differences,  if  any,  exist  between  ROTC  cadets  and  the  general 
student  population?  (b)  Of  those  graduates  of  the  ROTC  Advanced  Course,  who 
joins  the  Regular  Army?  What  differences,  if  any,  exist  between  ROTC  graduates 
who  become  members  of  the  Regular  Army  and  ROTC  graduates  who  join  the  Reserves? 
In  short,  this  chapter  addresses  itself  to  the  general  issue  of  participation 
in  the  ROTC/Army  career  path. 

Definition  of  Career  Path  Participants 

Only  a small  portion  of  the  student  sample  not  in  high  school  JROTC  or 
in  college  ROTC  intend  to  make  a career  of  the  Army  (2.6%  of  non-JROTC  high 
school  seniors  and  1.6%  of  non-ROTC  college  students).  Fence,  these  groups 
can  aptly  be  characterized  as  “non-participants"  in  the  ROTC/Army  career 
path.  The  career  intention  difference  is  not  as  striking  for  the  Active 
Duty  Reserve  versus  Regular  Army  officers:  21%  of  Reservists  intend  to  make 

a career  of  the  Army  versus  39.1%  of  Regular  Army  members.  Thus,  Reservists 
are  not  really  "non-participants"  the  way  members  of  the  general  student 
population  are,  and  we  hypothesize  that  the  differences  in  the  demographic 
and  socio-psychological  profile  of  the  two  Army  officer  groups  will  not  be 
as  striking  as  the  differences  between  the  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  students. 

In  addition,  we  hypothesize  that  differences  found  between  ROTC  partici- 
pants and  the  general  student  population  will  be  more  marked  for  the  college 
than  for  the  high  school  sample.  This  is  so  because  the  co’lege  participants 
are  further  along  the  career  continuum:  30%  of  college  ROTC  cadets  intend 

to  make  a calcar  of  the  military  versus  only  13.7%  of  the  high  school  JROTC 
cadet/' ,, 
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Differences  in  the  Demographic  and  Socio-Psychol ogi cal  Profile  of  Participants 
Versus  Non-Participants:  ft  Summary  of  the  Scope  of  Differences  Found 


Table  4.1  presents  the  variables  encompassed  by  the  tentative  model  of 
career  commitment  (Figure  1.2)  and  summarizes  findings  that  will  be  reported 
in  detail  in  subsequent  sections,  regarding  the  differences  on  each  of 
the  model's  variables  between:  high  school  members  of  JROTC  and  members  of 

the  general  high  school  senior  population;  college  members  of  ROTC  and  members 
of  the  general  college  population;  members  of  the  Regular  Army  and  members 
of  the  Active  Duty  Reserve. 

The  third  column  of  Table  4.1  indicates  that  there  were  204  variables 
analyzed;  41  of  these  were  not  applicable  to  the  high  school  group  (either 
because  the  sample  was  stratified  on  the  variable  or  because  the  item  mea- 
suring the  variable  was  not  asked  of  the  high  school  group  in  their  survey 
questionnaire);  six  were  not  applicable  to  the  college  group;  three  were  not 
applicable  to  the  Army  officer  group.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  applicable 

variables  analyzed  for  each  respondent  group  was  as  follows:  High  school,  163; 
College,  198;  Army,  201. 

Columns  5,  7,  and  9 of  Table  4.1  give  the  number  of  variables  in  each 
cluster  that  were  significantly  related  to  participation  in  high  school  JROTC, 
to  participation  in  college  ROTC,  and  to  membership  in  the  Regular  Army. 

From  column  5 we  see  that  significant  (p  .05)  differences  between  high 
school  JROTC  members  and  non-JROTC  high  school  seniors  were  found  on  66  of 
the  163  variables  studied,  a successful  discrimination  rate  of  40.5%.  As 
hypothesized,  the  discrimination  rate  for  College  ROTC  versus  non-ROTC 
members  was  much  higher  than  this  (145/198  or  73.2%);  that  for  Regular  Army 
versus  Active  Duty  Reserve  officers  was  much  lower  (44/201  or  21.9%).  Indeed, 
the  differences  between  participants  and  non-participants  in  a career  path 
become  more  pronounced  as  participants  progress  farther  along  the  career 
path  (high  school  versus  college  data).  Also,  subgroup  differences  among 
participants  are  not  as  pronounced  as  intergroup  differences  between  parti- 
cipants and  non-participants  (Army  officer  versus  high  school/college  data). 

Table  4.1  gave  the  overall  picture  regarding  correlates  of  participation 
in  the  ROTC/Army  career  path.  The  next  few  sections  will  be  devoted  to  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  individual  correlates.  Each  of  the  variables 
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TABLE  4.1 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  VARIABLE  CLUSTERS  IN  THE  CAREER  COMMITMENT  MODEL 
WERE  RELATED  TO  PARTICIPATION  IN  ROTC  AND  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY 


| 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

Box  No  m ! 

Tentative 

Career 

Consul tment  Name  of  Variable  Cluster 
i*ode1  ; 

l 

Total 
Number  of 
Variables 
in  Cluster 

No  of 
Appl icable 
Variables3 

No  of 
Variables 
Significantly 
Related  to 
Participation 
in  JROTC 

No.  of 
Appl icable 
Variables3 

No.  of 

Variables  1 
Significantly1 
Related  to  No  of 

Parti ci pat  ion; Appl icable 
in  ROTC  jVanables3 

No  of 
Variables 
Siqm  f icantl  y 
Relateo  to  , 
Membership  ! 
in  the  i 

Reqular  Army! 

Table 

Reference 

i 

j 

j 

Demographic  Variables 

16 

11 

5 

12 

2 1 15 

2 ! 

4.2 

i 

Father's  Military 
Experience 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

4.3 

i 

ROTC  and  Military 
Experience  of  Other 
Family  and  Friends 

10 

10 

4 

10 

5 

10 

0 

4.3 

3' 

Contact  with  Military 
Farm  1 les 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

4.3 

Parents'  and  Friends' 
Mil itary  Attitudes 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 1 

4.3 

1 

Family  Stability 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

4.4 

2 

Aptitudes  and  Achieve-' 
ment 

8 

7 

1 

8 

6 

8 

2 

4 : 

3 

'College  Major 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4.e 

' 

Participation  in  Extra- 
curricular Activities 

11 

1 

1 

10 

5 

11 

1 

4.7 

4 

Personal  Values 

14 

14 

7 

14 

10 

14 

6 1 

4 8 

4 

Careers  Being  Considered 

15 

15 

3 

15 

6 

15 

2 

4 9,.  4.10 

4 

Interests  and  Aspira- 
tions 

10 

10 

1 

10 

8 

10 

1 

4.11 

5 

Importance  Ratings,  Job 
Dimensions 

21 

21 

3 

21 

" 

21 

8 

4.12 

7,-  11,- 

14 

Army  Satisfaction  Rat- 
ings, Job  Dimensions 

21 

0 

21 

20 

21 

6 

4 13 

5 

isocio-rsychological 
i Scales 

8 

6 

4 

B 

8 

8 

3 ; 

4 14 

5 

Political  Position 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

o 1 

4 14 

6 

POTC  and  Army  Informa- 
tion Tests 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

: 

4.15,  4.16 

7,-  » 

jbtliefs  about  ROTC 

26 

26 

17 

26 

23 

26 

6 ; 

4 17 

7,-  11 , 

14 

Beliefs  about  the  Army 

29 

29 

15 

29 

28 

29 

5 1 

1 

4.18 

TOTAL 

204 

163 

66 

198 

145 

201 

44 

1 

— 
i OF  APPLICABLE  VARIABLES  RELATED 
TO  PARTICIPATION 

40 

54 

73 

C.S 



21 

.9%  1 

L 

a5ome  variables  were  not  applicable  to  a group  either  because  the  sample  was  stratified  on  the  variable  or  because  the 
variable  was  not  included  in  the  group's  questionnaire. 
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within  the  tentative  model's  clusters  listed  in  Figure  1.2  and  Table  4.1 
will  be  evaluated  for  its  ability  to  discriminate  ROTC  participants  from 
among  the  high  school  and  college  students,  and  members  of  the  Regular  Army 
from  among  the  Army  officer  sample. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  detailed  analysis,  several  points  must  be  made 
to  put  the  findings-to-be-discussed  in  perspective: 

1.  Many  of  the  findings  to  be  reported  replicate  previous  investi- 
gators' work  in  the  area  of  career  commitment  (refer  to  Figure  1.3  for  a 
summary  of  how  many  of  the  tentative  model's  variables  were  chosen  because 
previous  investigators  had  found  them  to  be  relevant  to  the  career  commit- 
ment process).  The  unique  contribution  of  the  present  study  lies  in  the 
attempt  to  construct  the  over-all  picture  of  ROTC/Army  career  commitment, 
to  integrate  previously  scattered  findings  into  a single  model  tested  with 
various  multivariate  analyses. 

2.  Because  all  the  data  to  be  reported  were  gathered  at  a single  point 
in  time,  all  findings  to  be  reported  have  concurrent,  but  not  necessarily 
predictive,  validity.  Only  a longitudinal  study  can  demonstrate  whether  cor- 
relations found  in  the  present  study  between  the  "predictor"  variables  and 
the  criterion  variables  of  participation  and  commitment  hold  up  when  the  pre- 
dictors are  measured  at  a point  in  time  prior  to  measurement  of  the  criterion. 

3.  Successive  analyses  will  be  reported,  starting  with  bivariate 
relationships  between  the  predictor  and  criterion  variables  and  progressing 
to  integrative  multivariate  analysis.  The  bivariate  relationships  (chi- 
squares,  i's,  correlations)  are  essential  to  obtaining  a feel  for  the  over-all 
conmitment  process  and  to  structuring  and  interpreting  the  integrative  analy- 
ses (e.g.,  the  path  model  of  commitment  discussed  in  Chapter  6).  However, 

it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  a study  with  an  "n"  as  large  as  the  present 
one,  some  minor  relationships  reach  statistical  significance.  For  example, 
correlations  2 .07  are  significant  at  the  .05  level.  These  relationships 
at  the  .05  level  explain  very  little  (less  than  1%)  of  the  variance  in  the 
criterion;  moreover,  5%  of  them  would  be  significant  even  if  chance  alone 
were  operating.  These  relationships  are  discussed  in  the  text  for  the  sake 
of  completeness,  but  their  importance  to  the  career  commitment  process  should 
be  interpreted  with  caution  unless  they  replicate  or  will  be  replicated  by 
other  studies.  Findings  significant  at  the  .01  and  .001  levels  are  obviously 
on  much  stronger  ground. 
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4.  Also  for  the  Sake  of  completeness  and  to  give  the  interested  reader 
a feel  for  the  distribution  of  questionnaire  responses  across  respondent  , 
groups,  detailed  information  is  provided  in  the  tables  accompanying  this  and 
the  next  chapter.  The  casually  interested  reader  does  not  need  to  examine 
these  tables.  Their  message  is  contained  in  the  text. 

3 

Participants  vs.  Non-Participants:  Their  Demographic  Profile 

The  discussion  now  turns  to  the  relationship  between  the  tentative  model's 
predictor  clusters  and  (a)  participation  in  ROTC;  (b)  membership  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army.  The  first  variable  cluster  listed  in  Table  4.1  was  demographic 
profile.  There  were  16  demographic  variables  in  the  questionnaire:  sex,  race, 

marital  status,  socio-economic  status,  year  in  school  (college  students  only), 
region  of  socialization,  type  of  community  in  which  grew  up,  religion,  age, 
number  of  brothers,  number  of  sisters,  number  of  older  brothers,  number  of 
older  sisters,  number  of  children  (married  college  students  and  Army  officers 
only),  father's  birthplace  (U.S.  or  not),  and  mother's  birthplace. 

Table  4.2  presents  the  distribution  on  these  16  variables  of  high  school 
seniors  not  in  JROTC  versus  high  school  seniors  in  JROTC;  college  students  not 
in  ROTC  versus  college  students  in  ROTC;  and  Army  officers  in  the  Active  Duty 
Reserve  versus  Army  officers  in  the  Regular  Army.  Differences  between  groups 
are  evaluated  for  significance  by  means  of  the  chi-square  statistic  (for  the 
nominal  variables  sex  through  religion  and  father's/mother's  birthplace  in 
the  list  above)  or  the  i-test  for  the  difference  between  means  (for  the  ordinal 
variables  age  through  number  of  children). 

Significant  differences  were  found  between  JROTC  and  non-JROTC  high 
school  seniors  on  the  following  variables: 

1.  Sex.  JROTC  students  were  disproportionately  male  (p  < .001); 

2.  Socio-economic  status.  A greater  proportion  of  JROTC  students  came 
from  the  upper  socio-economic  brackets  (p  < .01); 


3 

Two  high  school  respondents  did  not  identify  themselves  with  respect 
to  JROTC  membership.  One  Army  officer  did  not  say  whether  he  was  a member 
of  the  Regular  Army  or  the  Active  Duty  Reserve.  Data  from  those  three  re- 
spondents are  thus  not  included  in  this  chapter's  tables. 
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TABLE  4. r 

DEMOGRAPHIC  PROFILE  OF  SURVEY  RESPONDENTS/ 
BY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  VARIOUS  RESPONDENT  GROUPS 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 


DEMOGRAPHIC 

VARIABLES 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

ARMY  0 

Non- 

JROTC 

(n-985) 

JROTC 

n-102) 

Test  of 
Oi fference 

Non- 

ROTC 

(n*879) 

ROTC 

(n*754) 

Test  of 
Difference 

A.D, 

Reserve 

n-400) 

tegular 

Army 

n«233) 

Sex 

x2(Y)«  35.19*** 

X2 { 1 )*252.61*** 

i T-i.i  i v 

45. 1 

76.5 

53.0 

89.4 

100.0 

100.0 

l female 

54.9 

23.5 

47.0 

10.6 

0.0 

0.0 

K.i.'i: 

NA4 

NA4 

(.  White 

65.1 

51.0 

86.3 

75.6 

84.3 

86.7 

2 [Hack 

22.5 

30.4 

11.2 

21.5 

10.8 

6.0 

4 Ctrnano 

5.3 

3.9 

0.3 

0.8 

3.5 

3.0 

% Indian 

0.7 

0.0 

0.2 

0.7 

0.0 

0.9 

i Oriental 

3.1 

7.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.3 

2.6 

% Other 

3.4 

6.9 

1 .1 

0.5 

l . 3 

0.9 

Mari  ini 'Status 

X2(4)=  NS 

X2 (4 ) = NS 

\ Single 

90.1 

91.2 

82.4 

84.2 

39.0 

33.5 

% Engaged 

7,5 

4.9 

5.9 

6.9 

3.3 

1 . 1 

A Married 

1.8 

2.9 

10.7 

8.2 

56.0 

61 ,4 

I Separated/Divorced 

0.3 

1.0 

0.8 

0.7 

1 .8 

3.4 

Widowed 

0.2 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Snc in- Economic  Status^ 

x2(5).  18.50** 

x2(5)»  NS 

A,  1 fLowT 

2.1 

3.9 

1.3 

0.9 

1 .0 

0.4 

X,  2 

14.2 

13.7 

9.9 

12.5 

8.3 

8.6 

l 3 

27.7 

16.7 

21.3 

20.4 

24.3 

28.3 

t 4 

32.6 

25.5 

28.4 

27.7 

31.0 

29.2 

‘4%  r» 

18.0 

23.4 

27.0 

28.2 

27.0 

28.8 

l.  h (iiigh) 

5.4 

11.8 

12.2 

10.2 

8.5 

4.7 

Year  in  School 

NA 

NA  a 

if,  Trosftman 

27.0 

37.4 

I,  Sophomores 

23.2 

19.0 

1,  Juniors 

23.6 

23.3 

A,  Seniors 

26.2 

20.3 

Neqion  of  Social izationc 
(C"East 

24.7 

4.9 

NAa 

7.9 

4.4 

NAa 

18.0 

22.3 

l.  Midwest 

14.0 

5.9 

20.9 

11.6 

21 .6 

18.9 

1,  West 

20.1 

7.8 

5.2 

10.5 

11 .6 

9.5 

%,  South 

31.9 

71.6 

62.0 

65.3 

33.8 

40.4 

A,  Foreign  Country 

5.8 

3.9 

1 .1 

0.7 

1 .8 

0.4 

X,  Several  Regions 

3.4 

5.9 

L.Z 

7.6 

Tvne  of  Coimunity  in  Which 

* 

Grew  Up 
%,  "Rural 

11.1 

9.8 

NA4 

22.5 

21.4 

NA 

13.8 

14.6 

%,  Small  City/Town 

38.2 

51.0 

33.9 

34.4 

35.1 

34.8 

%,  Medium  Ci ty 

18.0 

7.8 

18.0 

20.1 

21 .8 

22.3 

X,  Suburb 

10.8 

11.8 

15.8 

15.6 

16.5 

18.0 

X,  Large  City 

21.9 

19.6 

10.0 

8.5 

12.8 

10.3 

Rel iqion 

X2(4 )=  15.97** 

Xz(4)*  15.80* 

if.  Catholic 

23.4 

14.7 

17.9 

13.3 

28.3 

31.8 

t,  Protestant 

26.3 

38.2 

66.1 

66.6 

59,9 

61 .4 

l,  Jewish 

12.0 

3.9 

0.9 

0.1 

1 .8 

0.4 

X,  Other 

31.6 

39.2 

12.6 

16.7 

7.5 

5.2 

X,  None 

6.7 

3.9 

2.5 

3.3 

2.5 

1.3 

Mean,  Aqe  of  Respondents 

17.5 

17.7 

t*  2.71** 

20.5 

20.3 

t«  NS 

24.4 

24.7 

Mean,  Number  of  Brothers 

1 .6 

1.5 

t=  NS 

1.4 

1.5 

t»  NS 

1.4 

1.3 

Mean,  Number  of  Sisters 

1.6 

2.0 

t*  2.67** 

1.4 

1.4 

t«  NS 

1.3 

1.3 

Mean,  Number  of  Older 

Brothers 

0.9 

0.9 

t*  NS 

0.7 

0.6 

t*  NS 

0.5 

0.4 

Mean,  Number  of  Older 

Sisters 

0.8 

1.0 

t*  NS 

0.6 

0.7 

t*  NS 

0.5 

0.4 

Mean,  Number  of  Children 

(married  respondents  only) 

NA 

0.1 

0.1 

t*  NS 

0.3 

0.4 

% with  Foreiqn-Born  Fathers 

15.4 

19.8 

X 2 (1 ) = NS 

3.1 

2.7 

X2(l)»  NS 

5.8 

6.9 

X with  Foreiqn-Born  Mothers 

17.5 

18.6 

xZ(l)»  NS 

3.9 

5.6 

X.2(l)*  NS 

6.0 

6.4 

Test  of 
Difference 

X^O)'  NS  ' 


X2(5)  - 14.7?* 


X2(3)=  NS 


X2(5)«  NS 


NA 


X2(5)« 


NS 


X2(4 )-  HS 


X2(4)  = 


NS 


t*  NS 
t*  NS 
t*  NS 

t*  NS 

t*  NS 


2.15* 
NS 

X?(1)»  NS 


X20)* 


Footnotes  are  on  next  page. 
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Note, 

r.  Due  to  missing  values,  the  number  of  respondents  on  which  percentages  and  means  reported  in  this  table 
were  computed  may  not  always  correspond  to  the  "n“  given  in  the  table  column  heading.  In  no  case,  however,  did 
over  54  of  respondents  fail  to  answer  an  item.- 

o 

2.  The  number  in  parenthesis  following  the  chi-square  statistic  { X ) is  the  degrees  of  freedom  on  which 
the  significance  of  X‘  was  evaluated.- 

aChi-square  was  not  computed  to  test  the  signnicance  of  the  ROTC  vs.  non-ROTC  differences  on  Race,  Year 
in  School,  Region  of  Socialization,  Type  of  Community  in  Which  Grew  Up  because  the  sample  was  stratified  on 
these  variables  (i.e.,  the  college  pool  included  a Black  school  and  a military  school;  the  high  school  pool 
included  a military  high  school  in  the  south  with  all  respondents  in  JROTC).-  Thus  the  distribution  of  respond- 
ents on  these  three  variables  is  not  general izable  to  the  total  country  ROTC  vs..  non-ROTC  population. 

bSocio-economic  Status  was  computed  as  a composite  of  five  variables:-  Parents'  Income,  Father's  Education. 
Mother's  Education,  Father's  Occupation,  and  Mother's  Occupation.  Scoring  of  this  and  all  other  sca’e  variables 
was  described  in  Chapter  2. 

cRegion  of  Socialization  was  gleamed  from  the  following  questionnaire  item-.  "Where  did  you  spend  the  maiority 
of  your  eU-m°ntary  and  high  school  years'1" 

Ease-  1.  New  Enqland  (Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont), 

2.  Middle  Atlantic  (New  York,  New  jersey.  Pennsylvania) 

Midwest.  3.  East  North  Central  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin) 

4 West  North  Central  (Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 

Kansas) 

West:-  5.  fountain  (Montana,  Ioaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada) 

6.  Pacific  (Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Alaska,  Hawaii) 

South:-  7..  Souti:  Atlantic  (Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 

South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida) 

8.  East  South  Central  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi) 

9..  West  South  Central  (Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas) 

Foreign  Country:-  10.-  Didn't  grow  up  in  the  United  States 

Several  Regions:-  11.  Moved  around  too  much  to  consider  myself  from  any  one  region 

*£  < .CS 
**£  < .01 
**p  < .001 


3.  Religion.  JROTC  students  were  disproportionately  Protestant  or 
members  of  a religion  other  than  Catholicism,  Protestantism,  or  Judaism 
(p  - .01); 

4.  Age.  JROTC  students  were  older  than  non-JROTC  students  (p  < .01); 

5.  Number  of  sisters.  JROTC  students  had  a greater  number  of  sisters 
than  non-JROTC  students  (p  < .01). 

Significant  differences  were  also  found  between  the  JROTC  and  non-JROTC 
groups  on  race,  region  of  socialization  and  type  of  community  in  which  they  grew 
up,  with  JROTC  members  being  disproportionately  Black,  and  coming  disproportion- 
ately from  a small  city/town  in  the  south.  However,  these  differences  were  un- 
doubtedly caused,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  stratification  of  the  sample  on 
these  variables  (e.g.,  the  high  school  pool  included  a military  high  school 
in  the  south  with  all  respondents  in  JROTC),  hence  these  findings  may  be 
attributable  to  sampling  characteristics  rather  than  to  "real"  differences 
between  the  JROTC  and  non-JROTC  groups. 

Of  the  12  applicable  demographic  variables,  only  two  — sex  and  religion  -- 
were  significantly  related  to  participation  in  college  ROTC,  with  ROTC  college 
cadets  tending  to  be  disproportionately  male  (p  < .001 )4  and  to  list  their 
religion  as  "other"  (p  < .05).  Only  two  significant  differences  (p  < .05) 
were  found  in  the  demographic  profile  of  members  of  the  Regular  Army  versus 
members  of  the  Active  Duty  Reserve:  A disproportionately  larger  percentage 
of  Regular  Army  officers  were  white;  a disproportionately  larger  number  of 
Reservists  were  black.  Also,  Regular  Army  members  had  more  children  than 
Reservists. 

Two  things  are  worth  noting  about  these  demographic-related  findings: 

(a)  This  variable  cluster  was  the  only  one  for  which  a greater  number  of 
significant  differences  between  the  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  groups  were  found  for 
the  high  school,  as  opposed  to  college,  sample;  (b)  For  the  college  and  Army 
samples,  this  cluster  had  one  of  the  lowest  successful  discrimination  rates 
among  the  clusters  in  the  model.  As  described  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
almost  no  demographic  differences  were  found  between  ROTC  college  cadets  and 
the  general  college  student  population  and  between  members  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  members  of  the  Active  Duty  Reserve. 

^This  finding  is  certainly  related  to  the  structure  of  the  ROTC  program: 
females  were  not  admitted  into  college  ROTC  programs  before  1972. 
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With  regards  to  the  first  issue,  a further  investigation  was  made  into 
whether  some  of  the  demographic  differences  obtained  between  the  JROTC  cadets 
and  the  general  high  school  population  might  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  high  school  sample  included  schools  not  offering  JROTC  (as  opposed  to  the 
college  sample  which  was  drawn  completely  from  schools  with  an  ROTC  program). 

The  demographic  profile  of  high  school  students  in  schools  without  JROTC  was 
contrasted  with  the  profile  of  high  school  students  in  schools  with  JROTC. 

As  expected,  significant  differences  between  the  school  samples  were  found 
in  the  sampling  stratification  variables  of  race,  region  of  socialization, 
and  type  of  community  in  which  a student  grew  up.  However,  of  the  six  variables 
that  significantly  differentiated  JROTC  cadets  from  the  other  high  school  students, 
only  one  (religion)  was  also  significant  in  this  analysis-by-school.  Thus, 
the  more  diverse  sampling  universe  for  the  high  school  group  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  explanation  for  the  greater  demographic  difference  between  ROTC  cadets 
and  the  general  student  population  at  the  high  school,  as  opposed  to  college, 
level.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  remainder  of  this  section,  socio-psychological 
differences  between  cadets  and  the  general  student  population  (values,  motiva- 
tions, attitudes)  are  much  more  pronounced  in  college  than  in  high  school, 
despite  the  greater  demographic  homogeneity  of  the  college  sample.  This  implies 
that  career  participation  and  commitment  are  determined  much  more  heavily  by 
a person's  values  and  attitudes  than  by  his/her  demographic  characteristics, 
especially  at  the  college  level;  consequently,  it  is  important  that  recruitment 
and  selection  focus  on  these  socio-psychological  variables. 

Participants  vs.  Non-Participants:  The  Military  Experience  and 
Attitudes  of  their  Family  and  Friends 

The  next  variable  cluster  examined  was  the  military  background  of 
respondents.  This  included  the  primary  socialization  variables  (Box  1 in  ten- 
tative career  commitment  model.  Figure  1.2)  of  father's  military  experience 
and  military  experience  of  other  family  and  friends,  and  the  secondary  social- 
ization variables  (Box  3 in  career  commitment  model.  Figure  1.2)  of  contact 
with  military  families  and  parents'  and  friends'  military  attitudes.  Table 
4.3  presents  the  data  gathered  on  these  variables. 

A pronounced  career  modelling  effect  was  found:  (a)  30.8  and  37.6 % 
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TABLE  4.3 


| MILITARY  EXPERIENCE  AND  ATTITUDES  OF  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS, 

f BY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  VARIOUS  RESPONDENT  GROUPS 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 


MILITARY 

SOCIALIZATION 

VARIABLES 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

! Non- 
JROTC 
tn-98Sl 

JROTC 
In' 102) 

Test  of 
Difference 

Non- 
ROTC 
( n-879  > 

ROTC 
( n=  754 ) 

Test  of 
Difference 

A.D. 

Reserve 

(n*400) 

Regular) 

Army  , Test  of 

[ n-233  )i  Difference 

FATHER'S  MILITARY  EXPERIENCE 


father's  Mil.tary  Experience 

X?(4)'=  10.50* 

X2 3{4)-  17.77** 

*,None 

37  5 

44.0 

27.4 

22  0 

21  4 

21  6 

i,Antiy 

30  8 

34.0 

37.6 

46.3 

51  0 

50.5 

*,Air  Force 

7.7 

10.0 

10.3 

13  0 

8.5 

9.5 

t.Navy 

15  8 

4.0 

19  7 

15.1 

14  6 

15  5 

? .Other  Ml  1 1 tar; 

8 0 

5?  0 

5.0 

4 6 

4 5 

3 0 

Length  of  Father's 

Military  txperience 
Hot  at  all 

37  1 

44  4 

r(4)=  NS 

26.3 

21 .8 

X 2 ( 4 ) = 82.66*** 

21  4 

21  1 

7,  Less  than  5 yrjrs 

45.7 

34  3 

60.0 

48  1 

55  0 

47.8 

t.  5-10  years 

9.2 

12  1 

7.3 

8.4 

5 3 

6 5 

t 11-15  years 

1 1 

i .0 

0 6 

1.6 

1 0 

1 3 

4*  Over  IS  years 

7 1 

8.1 

5 9 

?\1 

17  3 

23  3 

. 

. 

ROTC  AND  MILITARY  EXPERIENCE  OF  OTHER  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS 


w i th  Siblings  i n ROTC 

11  4 

20  2 

X 2 ( 1 ) » 5 62* 

10  5 

,5  1 

X 2 ( 1 1 --  7 34** 

20  5 

If  6 

< 2 n ) ns 

% with  Cousins  in  ROTC 

23  5 

35  4 

X2(  1 )>  6 24* 

23.2 

24.9 

X 2 ( 1 ) = NS 

21  8 

20  8 

x2;ij  ns 

i wi th  Uncles  in  ROTC 

22  1 

26  5 

X2(l)=  NS 

15.7 

19.2 

X2(l)--  NS 

11  7 

12  7 

X2( 1 NS 

% with  Grandparents  in  ROTC 

8.3 

1U.  2 

X2(l),=  NS 

4.0 

5.9 

X2(l)=  NS 

1 3 

1.3 

X2(l 1-  NS 

t with  Good  Friends  in  ROTC 

38.6 

64  6 

X2(l )*  24.09*** 

49.3 

61 .9 

X2(l)=  25.26*** 

67.4 

61  3 

X 2 ( 1 )'  ■ NS 

% with  Siblirqs  in  Military 

13  3 

21  6 

X 2 ( 1 ) = NS 

19.0 

25.8 

X2{ 1 )=  10.16** 

30  5 

29  6 

X2(l)*  NS 

% with  Cousins  in  Military 

46.7 

49. C 

X2(l)>  NS 

58  9 

63  0 

X 2 ( 1 ) = NS 

62.3 

58  0 

X 2 1 1 } - NS 

% witn  Uncles  in  Military 

52  2 

53.5 

X2(l)=  NS 

71  3 

73  9 

X 2 ( 1 ) = NS 

70  7 

70  0 

X 2 ( 1 ) = NS 

% with  Grandparents  in  Mil 

30  6 

33.0 

X 2 ( 1 ) * NS 

34  9 

41.2 

X 2 ( 1 ) = 6 41** 

32.0 

32  2 

X 2 < 1 ) --  NS 

% with  Good  friends  in  Mi  1 

56  1 

69.1 

X2.(l)  = 6.57* 

75  0 

84  0 

X2(,)=  19  36*** 

83  5 

79  4 

X2(1},.  NS 

RESPONDENT'S  CONTACT  WITH  MILITARY  FAMILIES 


X with  Contact  While 
Growl  ^l£ 

X with  Contact  at  Present 

35  2 
50  7 

37.6 

81.0 

X2(l)=  NS 

X2( 1 32.34*** 

— 

24.5 
57  6 

40  4 
S7.6 

X 2 ( ! ) = 46  68**' 
X2}! )=177.38*** 

27  8 
97  0 

26  6 
97.4 

x?(l).  NS 
x2i  1 )--  NS 

PARENTS'  AND  FRIENDS 

1 MILITARY  ATTITUDES 

Mean,  Friends'  Opinion  of 
Mi  1 i tary  * 

2 75 

2 78 

t=  NS 

2 56 

2.78 

t=  3.77*** 

2.30 

3.42 

t=4. 76*** 

Mean,  Friends'  Ratinq  of 
an  Army  Officer  Caree*-  p 

2. 69 

3 13 

t*  2.26* 

2.81 

3.25 

t-  8.?8*** 

3 29 

3 49 

t«2.55* 

Mean,  Parents'  Opinion  of 
Military  d 

3 34 

3.u9 

t=  2.75** 

3.59 

4 10 

t*  9.14*** 

4 35 

4.35 

t-  NS 

Mean,  Parents'  Ratino  of  an 
Army  Officer  Career  “ 

3.31 

3.70 

t=  3.22*** 

3.47 

4.09 

t=  12.84*** 

4.22 

4 32 

t-  NS 

Note.- 

17  Due  to  missing  values,  the  nunfcer  of  respondents  on  which  percentages  and  means  reported  in  this  table 
were  computed  may  not  always  correspond  to  the  "n"  given  In  the  taole  column  heading.-  In  no  case,  ,iow ever,  did 
over  5%  of  respondents  fail  to  answer  an  item. 

2.  The  nurtei-  ip  parenthesis  following  the  chi-square  statistic  (X_ ) is  the  degrees  of  Freedom  on  which 
tne  significance  of  was  evaluated. 

3.  Parents'  and  friends’  militai/  attitudes  are  all  as  perceived  by  respondents.- 

a!  . Predominantly  negative;,  5 ■ Predominantly  positive 

bl  « Very  low  status;,  5 = Very  high  status  « 

*[!  t . C5  ,-  **0  < 01  i,  ***£  < 001 
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of  non-ROTC  high  school  and  college  students  had  fathers  who  had  served  in 
the  Army.  For  ROTC/Army  career  path  participants  the  figures  were  higher: 

34.0%  for  high  school  JROTC  cadets;  45.3%  for  College  ROTC  cadets;  50-51% 
for  Army  officers;  (b)  5.9%  of  non-ROTC  college  students  had  fathers  with 
a military  career  (defined  as  over  15  years  of  military  service);  the 
corresponding  figure  for  ROTC  cadets  was  20.1%;  for  Active  Duty  Reserve 
officers  it  was  17.3%;  for  Regular  Army  members  it  was  23.3%. 

ROTC  students  also  tended  to  (a)  have  more  siblings  and  good  friends 
in  ROTC  and  the  military,  and  to  (b)  have  greater  past  and  present  contact 
with  military  families  than  non-ROTC  students.  These  findings  bring  out 
the  importance  of  primary  and  secondary  socialization  in  career  exploration. 

Differences  were  also  found  in  respondents'  ratings  of  the  military 
attitudes  of  their  parents  and  friends,  with  R0"C  cadets,  especially  the 
college  cadets,  attributing  significantly  more  “avorable  attitudes  to  their 
parents  and  friends  than  non-ROTC  students.  Whether  these  perceptions  are 
antecedents  or  consequences  of  participation  in  ROTC  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine from  the  correlational  data  available.  The  final  note  of  interest  regard- 
ing data  presented  in  Table  4.3  is  the  finding  that  all  respondent  groups  -- 
non-ROTC  and  ROTC;  high  school,  college,  and  Army  --  attributed  mo*'e  favorable 
military  attitudes  to  their  parents,  as  opposed  to  their  friends.  High  school 
and  college  students,  in  particular,  perceived  their  friends  as  having  a pre- 
dominantly negative  opinion  of  the  military.  This  finding  is  undoubtedly 
attributable  to  the  disillusionment  experienced  by  many  young  people  in  the 
era  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Whether  the  anti-military  attitudes  prevailing  at 
the  time  of  this  study  change  in  the  post-war  era  remains  to  be  documented  by 
future  research. 


Participants  vs.  Non-Participants: 

Fanr  ly  Stability 

Table  4.4  presents  aata  on  the  relationship  between  the  next  cluster 
in  the  tentative  model  — family  stability  --  and  participation  in  the  ROTC/ 
Army  career  path.  rcmily  stability  was  measured  by  means  of  two  component 
items:  number  of  communities  lived  in  while  growing  up,  and  separation/divorce 

between  one's  parents.  College  ROTC  students  appeared  to  have  a less  stable 
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family  life  than  non-ROTC  students:  They  (the  cadets)  lived  in  a greater 

number  of  communities  while  growing  up  (p  < .001);  also,  a greater  percentage 
of  cadets  had  separated  or  divorced  parents  (p  < .05). 

The  former  finding  is  related  to  the  fact  that  a di sproportionate  number 
of  ROTC  students  had  fathers  in  the  military.  The  correlation  between  number 
of  communities  lived  in  and  coming  from  a military  family  ranged  from  .31  to 
.48  for  the  various  respondent  groups. 


TABLE  4.4 
FAMILY  STABILITY, 

BY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  VARIOUS  RESPONDENT  OROMPS 


FAMILY 

STABILITY 

VARIABLES 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 


Non-  | 

TC  Test  of 
02)  Difference 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


Test  of 
Difference 


ARMY  OFFICERS 


1 Livirq  in  More  Than  Two  I 41.6  46.5  X2 ( 1 ) = NS  30.8  45.2  X2(1 )=36.02*** 


l with  separated  or  Divorced 


X (1)*  NS 


9.7  13.7  X2 ( 1 } = 5.76* 


Test  o* 

Di f f erence 


34. S I r{l)s  NS 


12.1  1 r(l)=  NS 


Note.  Due  to  missinq  values,  the  number  of  respondents  on  which  percentages  reported  in  this  table  we 
puted  may  not  always  correspond  to  the  'V  jiven  in  the  table  column  heading  In  no  case,  ■owever,  did  over  5i 
‘■pnndeots  fail  to  answer  an  item 


were  com- 
5%  of  re- 


ihe  number  in  parenthesis  following  the  chi-square  statistic  '( ) is  the  dearees  of  freedom  on  „r;ch  the  sig- 
nificance of  a’  was  evaluated 

* ps.05 
***P  .001 


Participants  vs.  Non-Participants: 
Aptitudes  and  Achievement 


The  discussion  thus  far  has  centered  on  the  demographic  and  socializa- 
tion background  variables  and  their  relationship  to  participation  in  the  ROTC/ 
Army* career  path.  The  next  analysis  concerns  the  aptitude  and  achievement 
variable  cluster.  There  were  eight  items  measuring  aptitude  and  achievement: 
high  school  grade  average,  college  grade  average,  and  self-rated  ability  ratings 
in  physical  sciences,  social  sciences,  mathematics,  English,  fine  arts,  and 
physical  education.  Data  on  the  relationship  between  these  variables  and 
participation  in  ROTC/Army  are.  given  in  Table  4.5. 
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TABLE  4.5 

APTITUDES  AND  ACHIEVEMENT, 

3Y  MEMBERSHIP  IN  VARIOUS  RESPONDENT  GROUPS 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 


APTITUDE  AND 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

ACHIEVEMENT 

VARIABLES 

mm 

Test  of 
Difference 

Non- 

ROTC 

(n=879) 

CaldJ 

Test  of 
Difference 

A.D. 

Reserve 

>=400) 

legular 

Army 

>*233) 

Test  of 
Difference 

Mean,  Hiqh  School  Grade 
Average"* 

2.23 

2.35 

t=  NS 

1.86 

2.08 

t=  6.12*** 

1.88 

1.79 

t=  NS 

Mean,  College  Grade 
Average11 

‘■lean,  Sel  f-rated  Abi  lities 

in-.  “ 

Physical  Sciences 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.36 

2.56 

t*  5.49*** 

2.23 

2.08 

£=-2.95 

2.67 

2.57 

t=  NS 

2.68 

2.56 

t=-2.97** 

2.43 

2.32 

t=  NS 

Social  Sciences 

2.57 

2.55 

t=  NS 

2.42 

2.26 

t=-4 . 1 4**'- 

2.09 

2.13 

t=  NS 

Mathematics 

2.76 

2.68 

t=  NS, 

2. 71 

2.78 

t=  NS 

2.51 

2.46 

t=  NS 

Engl ish 

2.44 

2.68 

t=2 . 53 

2.49 

2.67 

t=  A. 23*** 

2.44 

2.50 

t=  NS. 

Fine  Arts 

2.35 

2.64 

t=  NS 

2.67 

2.70 

t--  NS 

2.73 

2.92 

t=2.54 

Physical  Education 

2.14 

2.06 

t--  NS 

2.28 

2.14 

t=-3. 16** 

2.20 

2.16 

t=  NS 

Note.  Due  to  missing  values,  the  nutifcer  of  respondents  on  which  means  reported  in  this  table  were  computed  may  not 
always  correspond  to  the  "n"  given  in  the  table  column  heading.  In  no  case,  however,  did  over  5’.  of  respondents  fail  to 
answer  an  item. 

al  =A;  2=B;  3=C;  4=0;  5=Lower  than  D 

bl=Exceptional : 5=Pcor 

* £<.05 
**  £'.01 
***  £<.001 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  data  in  Table  4.5  are  scored  in  a 
counterintuitive  manner,  with  a high  score  reflecting  loner  grades  and  loner 
self-rated  ability  scores.  ROTC  college  students  reported  lower  high  school 
(p  < .001)  and  lower  college  (p  < .001)  grades  than  non-ROTC  college  students. 
Active  Duty  Reserve  officers  reported  lower  college  grades  than  Regular  Army 
officers  (p  < .01).  The  former  finding  may  be  of  some  concern  to  ROTC  recruiters. 
The  latter  finding  should  be  reassuring  to  the  Army,  but  is  not  surprising  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  Regular  Army  commissions  are  awarded  partially  on  the 
basis  of  good  grades. 

In  the  self-rated  abilities  area,  both  high  school  and  college  ROTC  students 
reported  lower  abilities  in  English  than  non-ROTC  students  (p  < .05  for  high 
school;  p < .001  for  college).  However,  college  ROTC  cadets  reported  higher 
abilities  than  non-ROTC  students  in  the  physical  sciences,  social  sciences, 
and  physical  education  (p  < r,1  DPI,  and  .01,  respectively). 
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Participants  vs.  Non-Participants:  College  Major 

Table  4.6  presents  the  distribution  of  the  various  respondent  groups 
on  the  variables  college  major  (intended  or  actual)  and  when  choice  of  major 
was  (will  be)  made.  No  significant  differences  on  these  variables  were  found 
between  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  students,  or  between  Regular  Army  and  Active  Duty 
Reserve  offices. 


TABLE  4.6 

ACTUAL  OR  INTENDED  COLLEGE  MAJOR, 

BY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  VARIOUS  RESPONDENT  GROUPS 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 


COLLEGE  MAJOR 
VARIABLES 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

ARMt  OFFICERS 

Non- 

JROTC 

<n-985) 

JROTC 

|(n=102) 

Test  of 
Difference 

Non- 

RJTC 

(n=879) 

ROTC 

(n=754) 

Test  of 
Difference 

A.D. 

Reserve 

(n=400) 

Regular 

Army 

(n=233) 

Test  of 
Difference 

Col  lege  Ma.ior3 

X2{9)=N$ 

~ ' 

X2(9)-NS 

Physical  Science 

14 

6 

17 

7 

7.9 

12 

6 

8.3 

10  3 

I Social  Science 

11 

7 

11 

4 

16.8 

25 

5 

32.4 

31.3 

: Mathematics 

7 

0 

3 

8 

3.1 

? 

7 

5.0 

3.9 

% English 

3 

3 

5 

1 

3.3 

1 

6 

3.8 

3.0 

' ^ine  Arts 

7 

5 

3 

8 

5.3 

4 

5 

3.0 

3.0 

• Physical  Educat’un 

4 

0 

3 

S 

12.8 

3 

1 

3.0 

2.6 

Engineering 

6 

4 

16 

S 

6.9 

8 

9 

11.8 

14.2 

Agriculture 

3 

3 

5 

1 

3.8 

2 

0 

2.8 

4.3 

Other 

30 

8 

26 

6 

35.5 

35 

7 

28.1 

26.2 

Don't  know 

11 

3 

6 

3 

4.7 

3 

6 

1.8 

1.3 

When  Choice  of  Major  Madr1' 

X2(  7 )=T1S 

X2(7)=NS 

X?(7)=NS 

' Grade  School 

6 

9 

7 

5 

5 1 

4 

5 

" 

2.3 

2.1 

L irl y H'qh  School 

24 

n 

36 

8 

11  3 

13 

4 

12  0 

12.9 

Late  Hiqh  School 

41 

4 

25 

0 

26.7 

26 

6 

22  3 

30. c 

- 3efore  Collenp 

7 

9 

10 

5 

10.3 

7 

6 

7 3 

4./ 

rrc-snnan  Year 

7 

3 

6 

6 

19.3 

22 

5 

17.3 

18  5 

Sophomore  Year 

7 

0 

6 

6 

21.4 

20 

9 

29.3 

25.3 

Junior  Year 

2 

1 

2 

6 

5.3 

4 

1 

7 0 

5.2 

Senior  Yea«“ 

i 

2 

4 

3 

9 

0 7 

0 

3 

1.5 

0 9 

i 


Note 

T ~Due  to  ’mssinq  values,  the  numbe  of  respondents  on  which  percentages  reported  in  this  table  were  computed 
may  not  always  correspond  to  the  *n"  given  in  *he  table  column  heading.  In  no  case,  however,  did  over  S of  respond- 
ents fail  to  answer  an  item 

2 

Z.  The  number  to  parenthesis  following  the  chi-squa-e  statistic  (IT)  is  the  degrees  of  freedom  on  which  the  sig- 
nificance of  was  evaluated. 

aFor  high  school  respondents,  these  items  were  only  asked  of  those  intending  to  go  to  college 

bChi-souare  was  not  computed  to  test  the  significance  of  the  college  ROTC  vs.  non-ROTC  difference  on  the  College 
Ma’nr  variable  because  sampling  of  the  n,o-P0TC  Juniors  and  Seniors  was  dope  by  Major..  Thus  the  distribution  of  non- 
'■07C  '■espcrdents  on  this  variable  n not  representative  of  t^e  non-ROTC  population.. 
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Participants  vs.  Non-Participants:  Participation 
in  School  Extracurricular  Activities 


Table  4.7  presents  the  extent  to  which  the  various  respondent  groups 
participate(d)  in  school  extracurricular  activities.  Inconsistent  findings 
on  the  variable  participation  in  high  school  extracurricular  activities  were 
obtained  for  the  high  school  and  college  groups,  with  the  high  school  JROTC 
students  reporting  heavier  participation  than  their  non-JROTC  peers,  but  the 
college  ROTC  students  reporting  lower  participation  than  their  non-ROTC  peers. 
These  discrepant  findings  are  attributable  at  least  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
JROTC  membership  is  itself  a high  school  extracurricular  activity,  inflating 
the  participation  figures  for  high  school  JROTC  members. 

TABLE  4.7 

PARTICIPATION  IN  SCHOOL  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES, 

BY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  VARIOUS  RESPONDENT  GROUPS 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 


EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITY  VARIABLES 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

JROTC 

!n*102) 

Test  of 
Di fference 

Non- 

ROTC 

(n*879) 

Test  of 
Difference 

A.D, 
teserve 
[ n*400 ) 

tegular 

Army 

n-=233) 

Test  of 
Di fference 

* Participating  in  more  Than 

53.9 

’1.4 

7 . . *** 

X‘( 1 )=1 1 .46 

86.1 

81.7 

— j 

X2(l)*  5.87* 

81.5 

85.8 

x2(i )= 

NS 

5Who  Attended  High  Schools 

0.58 

100.0 

NA 

17.6 

21  5 

X2(1W  4.04* 

14.5 

14.7 

X2(l)= 

NS 

nriiwi'  u— 

*.  Who  Were  Members  of 

0.0 

100.0 

NA 

2.2 

11.7 

X*0)»59.8* 

8.5 

6.0 

X2(l  ) = 

NS 

JROTC  in  Hiqh  School 

% Who  Are  (Were)  Members 

m Social  Fraternity  or 

NA 

NA 

NA 

29.6 

40.9 

X2(l >=22.40 

38.3 

42.2 

X2{1)= 

NS 

Sororitv 

College  ROTC 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.6 

100.0 

X2(l)=  NA 

96.3 

97.4 

x 2 n ) = 

NS 

A Caucus  Religious  Group 

NA 

NA 

NA 

17.2 

16.9 

x.2d)=  ns 

15.5 

17.2 

x"(D* 

NS 

A Service-Oriented  Club 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28.5 

36.6 

T AAA 

r(i)*n.89 

37.3 

49.1 

o 

H 

19 

A Campus  Political  Party 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.7 

7.7 

X2(l)=  NS 

13.3 

10.8 

x£(i)= 

NS 

A Professional  Society 

NA 

NA 

NA 

25.3 

22.8 

XZ(1)»  NS 

44.8 

47.0 

xz(l)= 

NS 

Student  Gove mei’t 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11.7 

13.7 

X2(l)=  NS 

21.5 

17.7 

x£(l)= 

NS 

Athletic  Team 

NA 

NA 

NA 

26.8 

30.2 

X2(l)»  NS 

36.5 


40.1 

_x2(l)= 

NS 

Note.  1.  Cue  to  missing  values,  the  number  of  respondents  on  which  percentages  reported  in  this  table  were  com- 
puted may  not  always  correspond  to  the  "n“  given  in  the  table  coluim  heading.  In  no  case,  however,  did  over  55  of 
respondents  fail  to  answer  an  item. 

2 

2.-  The  nunber  in  parenthesis  following  the  chi-square  statistic  (X  ) is  the  degrees  of  freedom  on  which 
the  significance  of  X‘  was  evaluated. 

* £-.05 
**  £■  .01 
***  £ .001 


I 
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It  was  also  found  that  (a)  among  college  students,  five  times  as  many 
ROTC  students  were  in  JROTC,  compared  with  non-JROTC  students  (1 i .7%  versus 
2.2%);  (b)  a greater  proportion  of  college  ROTC  cadets  attended  high 
schools  with  a JROTC  program  than  did  their  non-ROTC  counterparts  (21.5% 
versus  17.6%);  and  (c)  a greater  number  of  college  ROTC  cadets  were  simulta- 
neously members  of  a social  fraternity  (p  < .001)  and/or  a service-oriented 
club  (p  < .001)  than  non-ROTC  students. 

Findings  (a)  and  (b)  above  are  probably  the  ones  of  greatest  interest 
among  results  gleaned  from  this  cluster  of  variables.  They  indicate  that 
recruitment  rates  for  college  ROTC  are  enhanced  by  (or  at  least  correlated  with) 
the  presence  of  a JROTC  program  in  one's  high  school,  and  by  membership  in 
JROTC. 


Participants  vs.  Non-Participants:  Personal  Values 

The  next  variable  cluster  studied  was  the  value  profile  of  respon- 
dents. Respondents  were  presented  with  a list  of  14  personal  values: 

Support,  Conformity,  Recognition,  Independence,  Benevolence,  Leadership, 
Patriotism,  Aestheticism,  Religiousness,  Need  for  Uniqueness,  Equal itarianism, 
Acceptance  of  Authority,  Intellectual  ism,  and  Pragmaticism  (See  Section  V of 
the  questionnaires  in  Appendices  A,  B,  and  C for  how  these  values  were  defined). 
They  were  asked  to  choose  from  among  these  14  the  three  values  most  important 
to  them  and  the  three  values  least  important  to  them.  Marked  differences  were 
found  in  the  value  prof  ’t  of  the  college  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  groups.  In  addi- 
tion, some  differences  were  found  between  the  value  profile  of  Regular  Army 
and  Active  Duty  Reserve  officers,  with  the  direction  of  the  difference  in 
general  corresponding  to  the  ROTC-non-ROTC  difference.  Table  4.8  and  Figure  4.1 
present  the  relevant  data.  In  Table  4.8  the  percentage  of  people  in  each  re- 
spondent group  choosing  each  value  as  being  either  one  of  the  three  most  im- 
portant or  one  of  the  three  least  important  values  is  given.  Independence  was, 
for  all  groups  except  the  high  school  JROTC  group,  the  most  popular  "important" 
value.  Conformity,  aestheticism,  and  need  for  uniqueness  were,  in  general, 
the  "least  important"  values. 
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TABLE  4.8 


PERSONAL  VALUES, 

3 V MEMBERSHIP  IN  VARIOUS  RESPONDENT  GROUPS 


PERSONAL 

VALUE 

VARIABLES 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 


1 HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

Non- 

Non- 

pn 

A.D. 

Regular 

JROTC 

Test  of 

R0TC 

Eta 

Test  of 

Reserve 

Army 

Test  of 

tn-985) 

THm 

Difference 

[n*879] 

Difference 

n-233) 

Difference 

X2(1 )-  NS 

2 . . *** 

X (1)-  21.60 

X2(l)*  MS 

49.9 

38.4 

31.6 

29.0 

28.2 

B.O 

9.9 

X2(l)*  4.00* 

5.2 

11.1 

X2(1).  8.00** 

7.4 

7.0 

X2( 1 )=  NS 

11.3 

18.5 

5.8 

8.5 

2.6 

1.3 

39.2 

31.0 

X2(l >=  NS 

5S.3 

44.8 

X2(l)*  4.15* 

54.3 

57.2 

X2(l)<  4.25* 

25.0 

EH 

17.9 

24.9 

21.7 

32.4 

25.4 

1 

X2(1 }-  8.45** 

28.7 

29.5 

X^l)*  12.76 

22.7 

20.8 

.-2(1 )-  5.80* 

56.7 

43.4 

56.7 

45.5 

42.5 

41.5 

7.7 

16.1 

.2...  ..  *** 

5.8 

9.6 

5.2 

10.9 

■7 

~ (1 )=18.42 

X"(D*  41.52 

x^n  >=  ns 

37.1 

23.4 

42.0 

27.6 

23.5 

19.  u 

7.3 

21.1 

X2(l J-14.29*** 

3.8 

10.4 

X2{ 1 )-l 26 .67*** 

9.2 

12.6 

? •** 

X2(l)«11.25 

9.2 

18.7 

9.0 

26.8 

22.4 

35.1 

53.7 

31.1 

1 ** 

a-(1)=  8.91 

43.5 

21.2 

X2(l )=  57.87*** 

20.4 

13.5 

ro 

11 

* 

•xj 

XJ 

* 

9.3 

20.9 

5.4 

17.2 

15.7 

19.3 

22.9 

17.5 

X2( 1 } = NS 

18.7 

11.3 

X£(l)«  36.94 

12.2 

7.4 

X2( 1 )=  NS 

8.7 

4.9 

10.6 

4.6 

6.2 

5.3 

26.6 

29.9 

XZ(1)*  NS 

30.2 

47.9 

X^l)*  26.55 

45.9 

49.5 

XZ(1)*4.68* 

20.7 

28.3 

31.1 

19.8 

19.3 

12.2 

19.3 

17.4 

X2(l)»  4.45* 

15.6 

22.5 

X2( 1 )-  NS 

29.5 

32.9 

X2(l )=  NS 

15.0 

7.4 

10.0 

11.7 

8.0 

6.5 

31.5 

39.8 

X2(l )»  NS 

34.7 

33.8 

X2ci )=  NS 

43.6 

43.0 

X2(l)*  NS 

23.1 

18.5 

25.4 

26.5 

28.9 

23.4 

12.5 

11.2 

X2(l)«14.22 

8.9 

12.6 

X^l)-  21. C6 

7.9 

6.9 

X2{ 1 )=  NS 

4.5 

12.4 

5.3 

10.1 

10.7 

11.3 

19.2 

8.7 

X2(l)»  NS 

21.4 

14.2 

X2(l )=  NS 

21.4 

13.1 

X2< 1 )-6.49* 

18.2 

21.0 

25.9 

24.7 

34.2 

24.2 

9.1 

10.3 

X2(l)»  NS 

10.8 

11.9 

X2(l)=  NS 

8.4 

12.6 

X2( 1 )=  NS 

10.7 

8.6 

16.7 

20.4 

35.6 

39.8 

18.7 

28.6 

17.2 

18.7 

12.0 

13.0 

Support 

i for  which  important® 
I unimportant0 

Conformity 
* important 
t unimportant 

Recognition 
i important 
i unimportant 

.ndependence 
% important 
£ unimportant 

Benevolence 
1 ironortant 
I unimportant 

Leadersmp 
X important 
t Jiimportant 

Patriotism 
% important 
X ur  important 

Aestiet'cism 
X important 
1 un'mnortant 

Religiousness 
X imoirtant 
t unirDortant 

Need  for  Uniqueness 
£ important 
S unimportant 

Equalitartamism 
% important 
I unimportant 

Acceptance  of  Authority 
X important 
% unimportant 

Intellectual  ism 
i important 
t unimportant 

Praqmaticism 
X important 
% unimportant 


Note.-  1.  Due  to  missing  values,  the  number  of  respondents  on  which  percentages  reported  in  this  table  were  computed 
may  not  always  correspond  to  the  “n"  giver  in  the  table  column  heading.  In  no  case,  however,  did  over  5*  of  respondents 
fail  to  answer  an  item. 

2.  The  number  in  parenthesis  following  the  chi-square  statistic  (X2)  is  the  degrees  of  freedom  on  which  the 
significance  of  xf  was  evaluated. 

3.  All  percentages  given  are  based  on  three  Items: 

C for  which  important  « ( choosing  value  as  most  Important  ♦ * choosing  value  as  second  most  Important  *% 
choosing  value  as  third  most  Important 

t unimportant  * X choosing  value  as  least  Important  ♦ % choosing  value  as  second  least  Important  + X choosing 
value  as  third  least  important 

Thus  for  each  value,  the  sum  of  X important  ♦ X unimportant,  subtracted  from  100X,  gives  the  X of  respondents 
for  whom  the  value  was  neither  among  the  three  most  important  nor  three  least  important  values. 

* £«.05 

**  JH.01 
«»*  £<.001 
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Differences  between  groups'  value  choices  were  evaluated  for  significance 
using  the  chi-square  statistic.  As  Table  4.8  shows,  significant  differences 
between  the  high  school  groups  were  found  for  7 of  the  14  values,  between  the 
college  groups  for  10  of  the  14  values,  and  between  the  Army  groups  for  6 of 
the  14  values.  These  differences  are  portrayed  graphically  in  Figure  4.1, 
using  the  following  formula: 

Difference  between  Group  1 (non-ROTC;  Reserve)  and  Group  2 (ROTC;  Regular  Army) 

= (%  important.  Group  2 + % unimportant,  Group  1)  minus 

(%  unimportant.  Group  2 + % important.  Group  1) 

Thus,  positive  difference  scores  reflect  values  more  important  to  ROTC and  Regular 
Army  members  than  to  non-ROTC  and  Active  Duty  Reserve  members.  Negative  dif- 
ference scores  reflect  values  more  important  to  non-ROTC  and  Active  Duty  Re- 
serve members  than  to  ROTC  and  Regular  Army  members. 

As  Figure  4.1  shows,  for  both  the  college  and  high  school  groups,  leader- 
ship, patriotism,  conformity,  acceptance  of  authority,  and  recognition  were 
the  values  held  more  deeply  by  ROTC  as  opposed  to  non-ROTC  students.  Aesthe- 
ticism, benevolence,  religiousness,  independence,  support,  and  equal i tar ianism 
were  the  values  held  less  deeply  by  ROTC  as  opposed  to  non-ROTC  students. 
Differences  between  Regular  Army  members  and  members  of  the  Active  Duty  Reserve 
followed  this  difference  pattern  exactly,  except  for  the  conformity  value, 
which  was  more  important  to  the  Riservists  than  to  the  Regular  Army  members. 

The  quantity  and  consistency  of  value  differences  between  the  high  school, 
college  and  Army  officer  respondent  groups  makes  this  cluster  one  of  the  most 
potent  ones  in  determining  who  joins  or  does  not  join  ROTC. 

* 

Participants  vs.  Non-Participants: 

Careers  Being  Considered 

Respondents  were  presented  with  a list  of  15  career  groups  "whose  members 
share  similar  interests,  abilities,  training,  and  aptitudes"  (the  first  12 
career  groups  were  originally  constructed  by  Project  TALENT,  a large-scale 
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longitudinal  study  of  young  people's  careers  being  carried  out  by  the  American 
Institutes  for  Research): 

1.  Engineering,  Physical  Science,  Mathematics,  Architecture 

2.  Medical  and  Biological  Sciences 

3.  Business  Administration 

4.  General  Teaching  and  Social  Service 

5.  Humanities,  Law,  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

6.  Fine  Arts,  Performing  Arts 

7.  Technical  Jobs 

8.  Proprietors,  Sales 

9.  Mechanics,  Industrial  Trades 

10.  Construction  Trades 

11.  Secretarial-Clerical,  Office  Workers 

12.  General  Labor,  Consnunity  and  Public  Service 

13.  Military  Officer 

14.  Housewife 

15.  Other 

Respondents  were  asked:  "Which  of  the  above  15  career  clusters  are  you 
most  likely  to  end  up  in?;"  "Which  . . . are  you  next  most  likely  to  end  up 
in?;"  "Which  ...  are  you  third  most  likely  to  end  up  in?"  Table  4.9  presents 
the  distribution  of  answers  to  the  first  question,  by  respondent  group  and  by 
sex.  Table  4.10  presents  the  distribution  of  answers  to  the  three  questions 
combined,  also  by  respondent  group  and  by  sex.  The  percentages  reported  in 
Table  4.10  are  the  sum  of  percentages  of  respondents  choosing  the  career 
group  as  first  most  likely,  second  most  likely,  and  third  most  likely.  Be- 
cause Table  4.9  is  based  on  responses  to  a single  question  and  Table  4.10  is 
based  on  responses  to  three  questions,  their  column  sums  are  different  (100% 
and  300%  respectively). 

Several  inter-respondent  group  differences  were  found,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  the  following: 

1.  Few  non-ROTC  college  students  are  considering  a military  career:  1.6% 
of  non-ROTC  college  students  said  that  a military  career  was  their  first  choice; 
6.0%  said  it  was  one  of  their  top  three  choices  (corresponding  figures  for  R0TC 
cadets  were  30.0%  and  70.2%,  respectively). 

2.  As  may  be  expected,  a greater  proportion  of  Regular  Army  as  opposed 
to  Active  Duty  Reserve  officers  are  considering  making  the  military  a career. 

3.  Proportionately  fewer  R0TC  cadets  (as  opposed  to  their  non-ROTC  peers) 
intend  to  go  into  the  Teaching  and  Social  Service  career  cluster.  This  find- 
ing holds  up  even  when  sex  is  controlled  for,  and  buttresses  the  finding  re- 
ported in  the  previous  section  that  R0TC  students  place  a proportionately  lower 
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TABLE  4,9 

FIRST  CAREER  BEING  CONSIDERED, 

BV  MEMBERSHIP  IN  VARIOUS  RESPONDENT  GROUPS 


FIRST  CAREER 
BEING  CONSIDERED 


% Considering  Engineering, 
Physical  Science,  Mathema- 
tics, Architecture 
Males 
Females 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 


Test  of 
Difference 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


Test  of 
Difference 


ARMY  OFFICERS 


12.0  19.6  ni)=  4., 'll*  9,8  10.  A XZ(1)=NS 


17.8  24.4 

7.4  4.2 


t Medical  and  Biological 

Sciences  16,7  14.7  X£(1)-NS 

Males  13.4  14.1  ~ 

Females  19,6  16.7 

X Business  Administration  7.0  10.8  X2{ 1 )=NS 

Males  9.1  11.5  ~ 

rcmales  5.4  8.3 

1 leaching.  Social  Service  7.0  2.0  X2 ( 1 ) «NS 

Males  3.4  2.6 

females  10.1  Q.o 

Humanities,  Law,  Social 

lienee  11.4  8.B  X2(1)-NS 

Males  12.3  6.4  " 

lemales  10.4  16.7 

tine  Arts,  nerforming 

Aits  8.5  5 9 X2(1)=NS 

M,i  1 es  7.3  6 4 ~ 

Females  9.5  42 

% Te< nnical  Jobs  4 1 2.9  X2{1 )=NS 

Males  7.3  3.8  ~ ' 

Females  1.5  0.0 

% Proprietors,  Sales  1.3  2.0  X2(1)*NS 

Males  .9  Q.O 

lemales  1.7  8.3 


15.3  11.0' 

3.6  5.1 


13.5  14.6  X£{  1 )=NS, 


14.4  12.0  X£(1)*NS  6.5  3.4  X2(l )=NS 

11.0  11.4 

18.2  15.2 

16.0  12.9  X2( 1 )«NS  24  0 15.0  X2(l)=  7 

20.3  13.4 

11.2  8.9 

20.9  5.3  X2 { 1 } = 83.55***  88  6.0  X2( 1 }=HS 

12.3  4.5  * 

30.7  12.7 


24  0 15.0  X£(l)=  7 27** 


Males 

females 

Humanities,  Law,  Social 
Sr lenre 
Males 
lemales 

tine  Arts,  nerformmg 
At  ts 
Males 
Females 

% femnical  Jobs 
Males 
Females 

% Proprietors,  Sales 
Males 
I wales 


14.9  17.9  X£(1HIS 

16.6  18.1 
12.9  16.5 


18  3 13.3  TOMS 


4.7  2.3  X2(l)--  6.75**  5j  1.3  X2(l)-flS 

3.9  2.1  ' ] 

5.6  3.8  I 


A Mechanics,  Industrial  4.1  2.0  xz( 1 )=NS 

Males  8.71  2.6  " 

Females  .4  00 

% ronstruition  Trade'  1 8 1.0  X2(1)*NS 

Males  36  1 3 

Females  .2  0.0 


Males 

Females 

% Tonstnntion  Trade' 
Males 
Females 

/L  Secretary/Flerical 
Males 
Females 

A Conmunity  and  Public 

Service 

Males 

Females 

'i  Military  Officer 
Males 
Females 

l Housewife 
Males 
Females 

i Other 
Males 
Females 

% A1 I Careers 
Males 
females 


1.5  1.5  X£(1)*NS 

2.4  1.5 

.5  1.3 

1.0  .5  XZ(1)*NS 

1.3  .3 

.7  2.5 

.7  .8  XZ(1  >=NS 

1.1  .9 

.2  0.0 

.6  .5  X2(1)*N$ 

1.1  .6  " 

0.0  0.0 


1.0  1.3  rni'NS 


2.8  1 .3  I X‘{1 )*NS 


.5  00  X2(l )*NS 


.3  .4  x2(i;*ns 


8.4  2.9  X2(l)-  3.85*  2.3  .4  X2(l)*  10.45**  0.0  0.0  XZ( l }-NS 


.2  1.3 

15.1  8.3 

1.7  1.0  X2(1)-NS 

2.3  1.3  " 

1.3  0.0 


.4  0.0 

4.4  3.8 

1.1  1.1  X2(1)*NS 

2.2  1.0" 

0.0  1.3 


.5  1.3  X£(1)=NS 


2.7  13.7  X2(l)=  31,13***  1.6  30.0  X2( 1 )=260.87***  21.0  39.1  X2( 1 )=  24.11*** 


4.6  14  1 

1.3  12,5 

4.3  4.9  X2(1)=NS 

.2  1.3 

7.6  16.7 

8.9  7.8  X2(1)=NS 

8.9  9.0 

8.6  4.2 

100.0  UO.O 
100.0  100.0 
100.0  100  0 


2.6  31.6  I 

.5  16.5 

1.7  .5  X2(l)*  5.16*  0.0  0.0  X2( 1 )=N5 

0.0  .1 

3.6  3.8 

8.7  4.0  X2(l)*  60.38***  2.5  3.0  X2(1)*NS 

9.5  3.4 

7.8  8.9 


100.0  100.0 
100.0  100.0 
100.0  100.0 


100.0  100. (' 
100.0  lor.ol 
100.0  100.0) 


1.  Due  to  misting  values,  the  number  of  re-pondents  on  which  percentages  reported  in  this  table  were  com- 
puted may  not  always  correspond  to  the  ’n"  given  in  the  table  column  heading.  In  no  case,  however,  did  over  Sz 
of  respondents  fail  to  answer  an  item.. 

2 The  number  in  parenthesis  following  the  chi-square  statistic  (X2)  Is  the  deg-ees  of  freedom  on  which 
the  significance  of  Xf  was  evaluated.  “ 

3.  No  sen  breakdown  is  given  for  the  Army  Officer  groups  because  there  were  no  females  in  these  groups. 

*p  .05,.  **g  *•  .01;  ***£  - .001 
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TABLE  4,10 

FIRST  THREE  CAREERS  BEING  CONSIDERED, 

BY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  VARIOUS  RESPONDENT  GROUPS 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 


ALTERNATIVE  CAREERS 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS  1 

i COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

BEING  CONSIDERED 

Non- 

Non- 

mi 

im 

Tegular 

Test  of 

JROTC 

JROTC 

Test  of 

R0TC 

Test  of 

Reserve 

Army 

(n-985) 

Di  fference 

(n»879) 

.fait  11 

Difference 

CSILJI 

>233) 

Difference 

% Considering  Engineering, 
Physical  Science,  Mathema- 

tics,  Architecture 

23.5 

44,3 

BittBaMSZI 

20.2 

25.9 

X2(l)=  7.48** 

23.1 

26.7 

X-  { 1 )=NS 

Males 

34.2 

55.4 

31.2 

28.0 

Females 

15.1 

8.4 

7.7 

7.7 

l Medical  and  Biological 

Sciences 

26.1 

27.5 

X i 1 )=NS 

22.0 

21.1 

X2(1)=NS 

15.8 

15.0 

XdU'NS 

Males 

22.2 

24.5 

18.8 

20.6 

Females 

29  6 

37  6 

25.5 

24.1 

X2( 1 )=NS 

* Business  Administration 

26.0 

42.4 

X2(l)=  12.46*** 

35.7 

35.2 

X2{ 1 )=NS 

56.0 

50.2 

Males 

29.7 

47.8 

46.8 

36.9 

Females 

23.3 

24.9 

23.4 

21.6 

1 Teaching,  Social  Service 

26.0 

11.9 

X2(l)=  9.89*** 

53.6 

30.2 

X2(l  )=  90.78*** 

35.8 

34.3 

X2d)--HS 

Ma  1 es 

15.2 

9.1 

45.5 

28.8 

Females 

35.1 

20.8 

62.9 

43.1 

t Hunanities,  law.  Social 

Science 

30.5 

19.7 

x'm*  5.19* 

34.6 

38.6 

x'dhNs 

40.6 

37.3 

Xdl!=NS 

Males 

28.8 

19.4 

36.2 

39.6 

Females 

31.0 

20.9 

32.7 

29.2 

T fine  Arts,  Performing 

Arts 

20.6 

14.9 

X‘r(l)=NS 

15.3 

8.0 

Xdl)*  20.59*** 

5.3 

3.0 

X (l)-NS 

Males 

19.8 

16.9 

12.2 

7.3 

females 

21.0 

8.4 

18.8 

13.9 

% Technical  dobs 

17.9 

14.8 

X2U)«NS 

12.5 

14.2 

X2{1)=NS 

14.0 

14.2 

X2( 1 ) NS 

Males 

30.9 

18.1 

17.1 

15.2 

Females 

7.3 

Hi 

7.3 

6.3 

% Proprietors,  Sales 

8.1 

1 

X2(1)*NS 

11.4 

9.3 

x2{i)=ns 

16.3 

12.9 

X2(1)=NS 

Males 

8.0 

■fH 

16.4 

9.5 

Females 

8.3 

12.5 

5.8 

7.6 

% Mechanics,  Industrial 

13  1 

7.9 

X2(1)=NS 

5.0 

6.2 

x2(d=ns 

4.3 

4.3 

X2( 1 )=NS 

Males 

27.2 

10.3 

S.8 

6.6 

females 

1.7 

0.0 

\6 

2.5 

x2(i)=ns 

X2(1)=NS 

* Construction  Trades 

10.9 

8.0 

X2( 1 )=NS 

7.8 

7.3 

4.1 

7.7 

Males 

21.9 

10.5 

13.8 

8.3 

Females 

1.9 

0.2 

2.6 

X Secretary/Clerical 

23.4 

10.8 

X2( 1 )=  8.49** 

16.3 

4.8 

X2(l)=  54.87*** 

1.8 

2.2 

X2( 1 )=NS 

Males 

3.9 

5.2 

3.5 

2.4 

Females 

39.5 

39.2 

30.6 

25.3 

t Community  and  Public 

Service 

12  0 

10.9 

XM1)-NS 

13.8 

8.9 

X^l)*  9.55** 

6 5 

7.3 

Xdl)=NS 

Males 

11.6 

6.4 

’5.8 

8.6 

Females 

12.6 

25.0 

11.7 

10.2 

\ Military  Officer 

11.1 

45.4 

X2(l)=  88.64*** 

6.0 

70.2 

X2{ 1 ) =729 . 25*** 

62.6 

75.2 

X2( 1 )=  10.69** 

Males 

17.4 

50.6 

8.3 

72.9 

Females 

6.0 

29.2 

3.5 

46.9 

X Housewife 

14.7 

13.8 

X2(1)*NS 

23.6 

5.0 

X2(l)-110.05*** 

0.5 

0.0 

X2( 1 )=NS 

Males 

1.3 

2.6 

0.9 

0.5 

Females 

43.6 

5U.0 

x2(i)=ns 

48.8 

43.0 

X Other 

26.1 

22.7 

22.5 

14.9 

X2(l)=  15.24*** 

13.5 

9.9 

XZ(1)=NS 

Males 

27.9 

20.7 

24.8 

14.7 

Females 

24.2 

1 2'9 

20.0 

16.5 

% A) 1 Careers 

1300.0 

300.0 

300.0 

300.0 

300.0 

300.0 

Males 

300.0 

f 330. 0 

300.0 

300.0 

300.0 

300.0 

Females 

E : 

300.0 

300.0 

300.0 

300.0 

Note:' 

T 1 Due  to  missing  values,  the  number  of  responoents  on  which  percentages  reported  in  this  table  were  com- 
puted may  not  always  correspond  to  the  “n"  given  ir-  the  table  column  heading.  In  no  case,  however,  did  over  5': 
of  respondents  fail  to  answer  an  item,, 

2 

2,  The  number  in  parenthesis  following  th  chi-square  statistic  (IT)  is  the  degrees  of  freedom  on  which 
significance  of  Xf  was  evaluated.. 

3.  Percentages  given  in  this  table  refer  to  percentage  of  respondents  in  each  group  choosing  the  career 
as  either  irost  likely,  second  most  l.kely,  or  third  most  likely.  Since  percentages  reflect  the  sum  of  percen- 
tages across  three  items,  total  * in  each  column  adds  up  to  30 

‘£  < .05;  **£  < .01;  ***£  < .001 
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value  on  benevolence  than  non-ROTC  students. 

Inter-sex  differences  were  also  found  in  respondents5  career  plans.  For 
all  four  student  respondent  groups  (high  school  non-JROTC,  high  school  JROTC, 
college  non-ROTC,  and  college  ROTC),  proportionately  more  males  than  females 
reported  that  they  would  likely  end  up  in  the  following  career  groups:  En- 
gineering, Physical  Science,  Mathematics,  Architecture;  Business  Administration; 
Technical  Jobs;  Mechanics,  Industrial  Trades;  Construction  Trades;  Military 
Officer.  Proportionately  more  females  than  males  reported  that  they  would 
likely  end  up  in  the  following  career  groups:  Medical  and  Biological  Sciences, 
Teaching  and  Social  Service;  Fine  Arts,  Performing  Arts;  Secretary/Clerical; 
and  Housewife.  These  findings  show  that  differential  sex  roles  and  career 
plans  continue  to  exist  among  present-day  students. 

An  interesting  finding  emerges  from  comparison  of  figures  reported  in 
Tables  4.9  and  4.10.  Among  college  women,  about  3.6%  say  that  their  first 
career  most  likely  is  that  of  housewife;  4.4%  say  that  their  first  career 
most  likely  is  that  of  a secretary  or  clerk.  When  the  second  and  third  career 
possibilities  are  brought  into  the  picture,  however,  these  figures  shoot  up 
to  48.8%  (for  the  housewife  career)  and  30.6%  (for  the  secretarial /cl erica! 
career).  It  appears  that  being  a housewife  and  being  a secretary  are  "fall- 
back" careers  for  these  college-educated  women,  i.e.,  careers  which  do  not 
represent  their  first  choice,  but  in  which  they  realize  they  might  end  up, 
nevertheless. 

Participants  vs.  Non-Participants: 

Interests  and  Aspirations 

Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  their  interests  in  six  academic  areas  — 
physical  Sciences,  Social  Sciences,  Mathematics,  English,  Fine  Arts,  and 
Physical  Education  — on  a 5-point  scale  with  a 1 reflecting  "very  high" 
interest  and  a 5 "very  low"  interest  (thus  the  lower  the  rating,  the  higher 
the  reported  interest  in  the  area).  Distribution  of  responses  to  these  items 
is  given  in  the  first  six  rows  of  Table  4.11.  No  differences  in  academic 
interests  were  found  between  the  high  school  and  Army  officer  participant 
groups.  Differences  in  four  of  the  six  subject  areas,  however,  were  found 
between  the  college  groups,  with  ROTC  students  reporting  a higher  interest 
than  non-ROTC  students  in  the  Physical  and  Social  Sciences  (p  < .001)  and 
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TABLE  4.11 

INTERESTS  AND  ASPIRATIONS, 

SY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  VARIOUS  RESPONDENT  GROUPS 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 


INTEREST  AND 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS  1 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

ASPIRATION 

1 Non-  j 

HU 

Non-  1 

Hi 

I A.D.  ! 

Regular 

r 

VARIABLES 

E 

Test  of 

mmm 

IMi 

Test  of 

Army 

Test  of 

mm 

Difference 

En»879) 

Difference 

fin 

Difference 

Mean,  Self-Rated  Interests3 

■ 

in: 

2.79 

2.57 

I 

Physical  Sciences 

t=  NS 

2.84 

2.48 

t=-6.57„* 

2.28 

I' 

NS 

Social  Sciences 

2.65 

2.61 

t=  NS 

2.44 

2.24 

t=-4. 1 3 

1.97 

Iftil 

t= 

NS 

Mathematics 

2.88 

2.70 

t=  NS 

2.95 

2.89 

t=  NS.,* 

2.63 

2.67 

t< 

NS 

English 

2.57 

2.69 

t=  NS 

2.69 

2.97 

t=  5.30,, 

2.68 

2.64 

t= 

NS 

Fine  Arts 

2.55 

2.66 

t=  NS 

2.56 

2.70 

t*  2.71 

2.61 

2.71 

t* 

NS 

Physical  Education 

2.13 

2.15 

t=  NS 

2.17 

2.09 

t=  NS 

2.13 

2.09 

t= 

NS 

Mean,  Highest  Educational 

3.75 

4.09 

t=  NS 

3.79 

4.11 

t*  7.35 

5.44  i 

1 b . 36 

t* 

NS 

Males  only 

3.79 

4.24 

t=2.06 

3 98 

4.13 

t=  2. 88*** 

Females  only 

3.73 

3.58 

t=  NS 

3.57 

3.93 

t=  3.25 

4.47 

★ ** 

Mean,  Salary  Expectations 

4.45 

t=  NS 

4.27 

4.73 

t*  6.51 

4.85 

4.47 

t-4 

.24 

for  15  Years  out  of 
Hiqh  School1- 
Hates  only 

5.02 

4.69 

t=  NS 

4.82 

4.73 

t=  NS„* 

Females  only 

4.01 

3.67 

t=  NS 

3.64 

4.72 

t*  6.69 

Mean,  Career  vs.  Family 
Salience^ 

3.43 

3.25 

t=  NS 

3.78 

3.66 

t=  2.16* 

3.89 

3.88 

t' 

NS 

Males  only 

3.37 

3.23 

t*  NS 

3.84 

3.69 

t=  2.26, 

Females  only 

3.48 

3.29 

t»  NS 

3.71 

3.47 

t=  1.94 

Mean,  Industrial  vs. 

2.29 

2.55 

t*2.28* 

2.13 

2.26 

t=  2.52* 

2.16 

2.17 

t= 

NS 

Males  only 

2.24 

2.58 

t=2.47 

2.09 

2.24 

t=  2.40* 

Females  only 

2.33 

2.46 

t*  NS 

2.18 

2.49 

> 2.47 

Note.  Due  to  missing  values,  the  number  of  respondents  on  which  means  reported  in  this  table  were  computed  may  not 
always  correspond  to  the  "n"  given  in  the  table  column  heading.  In  no  case,  however,  did  over  5%  of  respondents  fail  tc. 
answer  an  item. 

a 1 * Very  high;  5 = Very  low 

'’High  School  and  Army  officer  codes: 

1 - High  School  graduate 

2 = Some  college 

3 = Associate  of  Arts  or  certificate 

4 « Bachelor 

5 * Master 

6 = Ph.O, 

College  codes: 

1 = Some  college 

2 = Associate  of  Arts  or  certificate 

3 = Bachelor 

4 = Master 

5 = Ph.:  D.. 

c 4 = $15,000  - $19,999  per  year;  5 * $20,000  - $24,999  per  year 
d 1 * Job  more  salient;  5 * Family  more  salient 
e 1 * Nature  of  work  more  salient;'  5 = Organization  more  salient 

* £<.05 
**  £<.01 
***  £<.001 


non-ROTC  students  reporting  a higher  interest  in  English  (p  < .001)  and 
Fine  Arts  (p  < .01). 

Table  4.11  also  gives  data  from  four  other  interest/aspiration  items: 
a)  highest  educational  level  aspired  for;  b)  salary  expectations  for  15 
years  out  of  high  school;  c)  importance  to  the  person  of  job  vs.  family;  and 
d)  importance  to  the  person  of  the  nature  of  work  one  is  doing  vs,  the 
quality  and  reputation  of  the  organization  for  which  one  works.  The  foot- 
notes to  the  table  give  the  direction  in  which  each  of  these  variables  was 
scored.  Because  of  documented  sex  ditferences  in  these  areas,  data  in 
Table  4.11  are  presented  both  for  the  respondent  groups  as  a whole,  and  broken 
down  by  sex. 

Two  significant  findings  were  obtained  for  the  high  school  sample.  Male 
JROTC  members  had  higher  educational  aspirations  than  male  non-JROTC  members 
(p  < .05).  This  is  probably  attributable  both  to  their  (0R0TC  members') 
higher  socio-economic  status  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  a greater  number  of 
JROTC  members  aspire  to  be  Army  officers  via  the  ROTC  route,  which  requires 
a college  degree.  Male  JROTC  members  also  exhibited  greater  organizational 
salience  than  did  their  non-JROTC  peers  (p  < .05),  a finding  which  complements 
another  of  the  study's  results  (to  be  discussed  in  a subsequent  section), 
that  participants  in  the  ROTC/Army  career  path  have  higher  bureaucratic 
tendencies  than  non-participants. 

For  the  Army  officer  sample,  only  one  significant  difference  was  found 
between  Regular  Army  and  Active  Duty  Reserve  members,  with  the  Reservists  re- 
porting higher  eventual  salary  expectations  than  Regular  Army  members  (p  < .001). 

As  is  the  case  with  almost  all  the  tentative  model's  variable  clusters, 
greatest  differences  between  participants  and  non-participants  were  found  for 
the  college  sample.  ROTC  members  --  a)  had  higher  educational  aspirations 
(p  < .001);  b)  expected  a higher  salary  15  years  after  high  school  (p  < .001); 
c)  had  higher  job,  as  opposed  to  family,  salience  (p  < .05);  and  d)  had  higher 
organizational,  as  opposed  to  occupational,  salience  (p  < .05)  --  than  non- 
ROTC  members.  The  higher  salary  expectations  on  the  part  of  ROTC  members  was 
attributable  completely  to  the  ROTC  female  subsample;  male  ROTC  members  did 
not  have  higher  salary  expectations  than  their  non-ROTC  peers,  in  keepinq  with 
the  previously  mentioned  finding  that  members  of  the  Regular  Army  had  lower 
salary  expectations  than  their  Reservist  peers. 
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As  far  as  sex  differences  were  concerned,  females  in  all  groups  had 
lower  educational  aspirations  and  lower  salary  expectations  than  males.  High 
school  females  reported  higher  family  salience  than  high  school  males  (as 
might  be  expected  given  traditional  sex  roles),  but,  surprisingly,  college 
females  reported  lower  family  salience  than  college  males. 

Participants  vs.  Non-Participants: 

What  They  Are  Looking  For  in  a Job 

Respondents  were  presented  with  21  job  factors  which  had  been  uncovered 
by  previous  researchers  as  being  some  of  the  possible  components  of  job  satis- 
faction. They  were  asked  to  rate  each  dimension  for  personal  importance  on 
a 5-point  scale,  with  a 1 standing  ,'or  an  "extremely  important"  rating  and  a 
5 standing  for  a rating  of  "not  important  at  all."  College  and  Army  officer 
respondents  were,  in  addition,  asked  to  rate  the  factors  on  a separate  5-point 
scale  for  potential  or  actual  :atisfaction  in  an  Army  officer  job.  Table  4.12 
summarizes  the  data  gathered  from  the  first  set  of  items  (the  importance 
ratings).  In  Table  4.12,  the  lower  the  figure,  the  higher  the  importance 
assigned  by  respondents. 

Only  three  differences  were  found  between  the  high  school  JROTC  and  non- 
JROTC  ratings,  with  the  JROTC  group  placing  higher  importance  on  chance  to  be 

a leader  (p  < .001)  and  the  non-JROTC  students  placing  higher  importance  on 
salary  and  job  security  (p  < .05). 

The  differences  obtained  between  members  of  the  Regular  Army  and  Active 
Duty  Reservists  were  interesting  because  of  the  uniformity  of  their  direction. 
There  were  eight  job  dimensions  on  which  significantly  different  importance 
ratings  were  assigned  by  the  two  Army  officer  groups:  utilization  of  skills 

(p  < .01),  contribution  to  society  (p  < .01),  more  school  ing(p  < .05), 
stability  of  home  life  (p  < .05),  personal  freedom  (p  < .05),  chance  to  help 
others  (p  < .05),  interesting/challenging  job  (p  < .05),  and  advancement 
opportunity  (p  < .05).  Members  of  the  Regular  Army  assigned  lower  importance 
ratings  to  all  these  dimensions  than  did  members  of  the  Active  Duty  Reserve. 
Interestingly,  five  of  these  eight  dimensions  --  utilization  of  skills,  con- 
tribution to  society,  stability  of  home  life,  personal  freedom,  and  chance 
to  help  others  — were  ones  on  which  an  Army  career  was  downrated  in  general 
by  all  respondent  groups,  as  the  next  section  will  show. 
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TABLE  4.12 

MEAN  IMPORTANCE  RATINGS  ASSIGNED  TO  21  JOB  DIMENSIONS, 
BY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  VARIOUS  RESPONuENT  GROUPS 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 


JOB 

DIMENSIONS 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

Non- 

JROTC 

in=985) 

roiw: 

Test  of 
Difference 

Non- 
R0TC 
(n=-879 ) 

BS 

mo 

Test  of 
Difference 

A.D.. 

Reserve 

In=400) 

Regular 

Army 

!n=233) 

Test  of 
Difference 

Salary 

1.58 

1.77 

~ * 
t=  2*34* 

1.92 

1.79 

t=-3.38*** 

1.87 

1.91 

t=NS 

Prestige 

2.22 

2.22 

t-NS 

2.24 

2.00 

£=-5.33*** 

2.02 

2.04 

t=NS 

Responsibility 

1.70 

1.78 

t*NS 

1.65 

1.63 

t=NS 

1.43 

1.42 

t=NS 

Interesting  People 

1.71 

1.73 

t=N5 

1.66 

1.65 

t=  2.38* 

1.65 

1.77 

t - NS 

Uti  1 ization  of  Skills 

1.79 

1.84 

t-NS 

1.70 

1.68 

1 75 

1.97 

t=  3.12** 

Contribution  to  Society 

2.18 

2.02 

t=NS 

1.90 

1.90 

1.85 

2,06 

t=  2.63** 

Geographic  Desirability 

2.36 

2.34 

£=NS 

2.07 

2.13 

2.06 

2.22 

t=NS 

More  Schooling 

2.31 

t=NS 

2.18 

1.84 

1.66 

1.80 

t=  2.18* 

Statu  1 lty  of  Home  Life 

1 .82 

1.78 

t=NS 

1.61 

1.76 

1.88 

2.06 

t=  2.13* 

Chance  to  be  Leader 

2.51 

1.91 

£=-4.81*** 

2.17 

1.68 

1.61 

1.60 

t=NS 

Personal  Freedom 

1.74 

1.80 

£=NS 

1.49 

1.55 

1.53 

1.65 

Adventure 

1.95 

1.92 

t=NS 

1 90 

1.70 

1 .88 

1 76 

t=NS 

lob  Security 

1 66 

1.76 

£--2.29* 

1.24 

1.38 

1 65 

1.65 

t=NS 

Chance  to  Help  Others 

1.68 

1.65 

t=NS 

1.57 

1.62 

1.71 

1.84 

t=  1.98* 

Self-Improvement 

1.52 

1.67 

t-NS 

1.41 

1.34 

1.32 

1 38 

t=NS 

Quality  of  Supervisors 

2.02 

£=NS 

1.68 

1.61 

t=NS 

1.46 

1.52 

t=NS 

interesfing/Challenging  Job 

1.62 

1.71 

t=NS 

1.40 

1.37 

£=NS 

1.27 

1.36 

t=  2.19* 

Feedback  on  Performance 

2.13 

1.96 

t=NS 

1.72 

1.67 

£=NS 

1.52 

1 56 

t=NS 

Importance  of  Work 

1.88 

1.81 

t=NS 

1.68 

1.54 

£=-3.62*** 

1.56 

1.60 

t=NS 

Family  Contentment 

1.73 

1.72 

£=NS 

1.45 

1.45 

t=NS 

1.58 

1.55 

t=NS 

Advancement  Opportunity 

1.72 

1.63 

t*NS 

1.34 

t=-7.01*** 

1.37 

1.48 

t=  2.13* 

— i 

— _ 



" 

Note 

TT  1=  Extremely  Important;  5=  Not  Important  At  All;  Thus  the  lower  the  mean  assigned  to  the  dimension  by  a 
respondent  group,  the  more  importan*  thp  dimension  to  the  group. 

2.  Due  to  missing  values,  the  number  of  respondents  on  which  means  reported  i r.  this  table  were  computed  may 
not  always  correspond  to  the  “n"  given  in  the  table  column  heading.  In  no  case,  however,  did  over  5'  of  respondents 
fail  to  answer  an  item. 

*£  < .05 
**£  < .01 
***p  < .001 
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Differences  in  importance  ratings  assigned  by  the  college  ROTC  and  non- 
ROTC  groups  reflected  patterns  different  (at  first  glance)  from  those  de- 
scribed above  for  the  high  school  and  Army  officer  samples.  The  non-ROTC 
group  gave  greater  importance  to  interesting  people  (p  < .05)  and  stability 
of  home  life  (p  < .001).  The  ROTC  group  gave  greater  importance  to  salary, 
prestige,  more  schooling,  chance  to  be  a leader,  adventure,  job  security, 
self-improvement,  importance  of  work,  and  advancement  opportunity.  Five  of 
these  dimensions  — chance  to  be  a leader,  advancement  opportunity,  self- 
improvement,  adventure,  and  job  security  --  were  also  top-rated  by  the  ROTC 
group  for  expected  satisfaction  in  the  Army,  as  the  next  section  will  show. 

Thus,  perhaps  a common  thread  runs  through  the  differing  Army  officer  and 
college  ROTC  patterns.  Reservists  (many  of  whom  will  soon  be  leaving  the 
Army)  stress  the  importance  of  dimensions  the  Army  does  not  satisfy.  ROTC 
cadets  (many  of  whom  will  soon  be  entering  the  Army)  stress  the  importance 
of  dimensions  they  expect  Army  to  satisfy. 

Participants  vs.  Non-Participants: 

Expected  and  Actual  Satisfaction  with  an  Army  Officer  Job 

Table  4.13  gives  the  mean  Army  job  satisfaction  ratings  assigned  by 
college  students  and  Army  officers.  As  was  the  case  with  the  previous  table, 
a lender  number  in  Table  4 13  reflects  a higher  rating.  Ratings  assign  ; by 
both  the  non-ROTC  and  ROTC  college  students  may  be  conceptualized  as  expecta- 
tions regarding  an  Army  officer  career.  Ratings  assigned  by  Army  officers, 
of  course,  reflect  actual  job  experiences.  To  help  the  reader  digest  the 
information  provided  in  Table  4.13,  the  means  in  this  table  are  plotted  in 
Figure  4.2.  In  the  figure  the  job  dimensions  are  ordered  according  to  de- 
creasing expected  satisfaction  ratings  assigned  by  ROTC  students.  Also,  the 
structure  of  the  chart's  ordinate  is  reversed,  so  that  the  very  satisfactory 
(1)  ratings  are  plotted  higher  than  the  very  unsatisfactory  (5)  ratings. 

The  findings  reported  in  Table  4.13  and  Figure  4.2  can  be  easily  sum- 
marized: 

1.  An  Army  officer  career  is  given  a relatively  high  rating  by  all 
respondent  groups.  Only  five  of  the  84  mean  ratings  reported  in  Table  4.13 
are  negative  (i.e.,  higher  than  3.0.). 
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TABLE  4.13 


MEAN  ARMY  JOB  SATISFACTION  RATINGS  ASSIGNED  TO  31  JOB  DIMENSIONS, 
BY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  VARIOUS  RESPONDENT  CROUPS 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 


JOB 



TH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

! COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

ARMY 

OFFICERS 

DIMENSIONS 

Non- 

i 

Non- 

A.D. 

Regular 

IM 

Test  of 

RCTC 

R0TC 

Test  of 

Reserve 

Army 

Test  of 

Difference 

(n-879 1 

(n=754] 

Difference 

[n* ** ***400) 

>233) 

Difference 

Salary 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.20 

1.31 

*** 

t=  -6.20 

2.33 

2.19 

t=  NS 

Prestiqe 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.31 

1.87 

*** 

t*  -9.04 

2.31 

2.19 

t-~  NS 

Responsibi 1 i ty 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.05 

1.57 

*** 

t=-10.48 

1.94 

1.75 

* 

t=-d.31 

interesting  People 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.02 

1.73 

*** 

t=  -6.00 

2.22 

2.23 

t=  NS 

Utilization  of  Skills 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.17 

2.00 

t»  -3.38 

3.01 

3.05 

1--  NS 

Contribution  to  Society 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.45 

2.15 

*** 

t=  -5.17 

3.01 

2.91 

t--  NS 

.eographic  Desirability 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.58 

2.30 

*** 

t=  -4.68 

2.86 

2.72 

t=  ns 

“ore  Schooling 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.16 

1.75 

*** 

t*  -8.50 

2.46 

2.55 

ns 

Stability  of  Home  Life 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.56 

2.39 

*** 

t=  -2.55 

3.29 

3.39 

t=  NS 

Chance  to  be  Leader 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.00 

1.43 

*** 

t=-12.59 

1.79 

1 .01 

** 

ts-2.60 

Personal  freedom 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.52 

2.32 

t=  -3.07* 

2.96 

2.88 

t=  NS 

Adventure 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.97 

1 .34 

*** 

t=  -9.63 

2.02 

1.88 

t=  NS 

Job  security 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.64 

1.55 

t=  NS 

2.32 

P.06 

** 

t=-2.63 

Chance  to  Help  Others 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2 13 

1.32 

*** 

t=  -6.15 

2.18 

2.19 

t*  NS 

Sel  f-  'mprovement 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.99 

1.53 

t=  -9.64 

2.18 

2.17 

t=  NS 

Quality  of  Supervisors 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.15 

1.82 

**★ 

t=  -6.29 

2.59 

2.81 

t*  2.16* 

Interesting/Challenging  Job 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.08 

1.62 

*** 

t=  -8.92 

2.39 

2.32 

t=  NS 

feedback  on  Performance 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.05 

1.68 

*** 

t«  -7.81 

2.56 

2.35 

* 

t--2.15 

Importance  of  Work 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.14 

1.68 

t=  -9.07 

2.44 

2.35 

t=  NS 

Family  Contentment 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.24 

1.96 

*** 

t*  -4.78 

2.57 

2.74 

t=  NS 

Advancement  Opportunity 

NA 

I, A 

NA 

1.75 

1.43 

*** 

t=  -7.52 

2.42 

2.19 

t*-2.39* 

'■  J=V6:v  satisfactory:-  5 = Very  unsatisfactory;  thus  a low  mean  reflects  hiqh  satisfaction  with  the 
dimension.  igh  School  students  vere  not  asked  to  rate  the  job  dimensions  for  potential  satisfaction  in  an  Army 
ofncer  career.  or  College  students,  these  Satisfaction  ratinqs  are  expectations;  for  Army  officers  they  reflect 
actual  Satisfaction  ratinqs  with  current  job. 

2.  Due  to  missing  values,  the  number  of  respondents  on  which  means  reported  in  this  table  were  computed  may 
not  always  correspond  to  the  "n"  given  in  the  table  column  heading.  In  no  case,  however,  did  over  5*  of  respondents 
fail  to  answer  an  item. 

* £- . 05 

**  £<.01 

***  £-.001 
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A 


Very  | 

Unsatisfactory  - 

FIGURE  A.  2 

SATISFACTION  RATINGS  FOR  AN  ARMY  OFFICER  IOB 


O Expected  satisfaction,  non-ROTC  College  Students 
• Expected  satisfaction,  ROTC  College  Students 
A Actual  satisfaction.  Army  officers  (Regular  Army) 
A Actual  satisfaction,  Army  officers  (Reserve) 

Expectations 

" ■ - Actual  Experiences 
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2.  ROTC  cadets  forsee  an  Army  career  as  providing  more  satisfaction 
than  do  non-RQTC  students.  ROTC  students  assigned  higher  satisfaction  ratings 
to  an  Army  career  on  each  of  the  21  dimensions  studied;  only  one  of  these  21 
differences  (job  security)  failed  to  reach  statistical  significance. 

3.  Regular  Army  members  are  more  satisfied  with  their  Army  jobs  than  are 
members  of  the  Active  Duty  Reserve.  The  only  uimension  on  which  Reservists 
were  more  satisfied  than  Regular  Army  members  was  quality  of  supervisors 

(p  <.05).  Regular  Army  members  were  more  satisfied  with  the  following 
dimensions:  responsibility  (p  < .05),  chance  to  be  a leader  (p  < .01), 
job  security  (p  < .01),  feedback  on  performance  (p  < .05),  and  advancement 
opportunity  (p  < .05).  These  findings  are  not  surprising  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  members  of  the  Regular  Army  are  more  in  the  mainstream  of  the  Army 
“career"  than  are  members  of  the  Active  Duty  Reserve. 

4.  Striking  differences  between  college  student  and  Army  officer  ratings 
were  found,  and  are  most  easily  perceived  by  perusal  of  Figure  4.2.  All  21  of 
the  ROTC  expected  satisfaction  ratings  were  higher  than  Army  officer  actual 
satisfaction  ratings.  On  only  five  of  the  21  dimensions  — especially,  chance 
to  be  a leader  *_nd  responsibility  — did  Army  officer  actual  satisfaction 
ratings  exceed  those  of  the  non-ROTC  students. 

These  differences  in  expectations  versus  experiences  are  consistent  with 
previous  cross-sectional  as  well  as  longitudinal  studies  in  civilian  as  well 
as  military  contexts,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  differences  obtained  in  the 
present  study  remains  surprising.  There  are  two  possible  explanations 
for  these  differences.  If  one  is  willing  to  assume  the  comparability  of  the 
college  and  Army  officer  groups,  the  only  explanation  would  be  discontinuation 
by  the  Army  experience  of  high  expectations  held  while  in  college,  a phenomenon 
which  the  career  commitment  model  would  postulate  to  lower  commitment  to  the 
Army  career. 

However,  because  of  the  unique  circumstances  in  which  the  present  young 
officer  group  found  themselves  while  in  college  (with  the  Vietnam  War  and  the 
d'-aft  going  on),  it  is  possible  that  the  present  college  and  Army  groups  are 
not  comparable,  that  the  Army  officer* group  had  negative  expectations  about  Arm> 
life  while  in  college,  and  that  little  or  no  disconfirmation  of  expectations 
actually  occurred  upon  assumption  of  the  Army  job. 

The  present  cross-sectional  study  cannot  provide  information  regarding 
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which  of  the  two  explanations  for  the  data  is  the  right  one.  Of  major  concern 
to  the  Army  should  be:  to  what  extent  will  the  high  expectations  of  present 

ROTC  cadets  be  disconfirmed  by  their  Army  experience?  Only  a longitudinal 
study  will  be  able  to  answer  thi:.  question. 

5.  Ratings  assigned  by  the  two  Anmy  officer  groups  correspond  more 
closely  to  each  other  than  do  ratings  of  the  two  college  groups.  This  can 
be  noted  by  a quick  glance  at  Figure  4.2;  also  by  the  fact  that  only  six  of 
the  2i  ratings  assigned  by  the  Army  officer  groups  differed  significantly  from 
each  other;  none  of  the  six  findings  were  at  the  .001  level  (see  Table  4.13). 

On  the  other  hand,  20  of  the  21  ratings  assigned  by  the  college  ROTC  and  non- 
ROTC  groups  differed  from  each  other;  19  of  these  differences  were  significant 
at  the  .001  level. 

6.  The  job  dimensions  best  satisfied  b,y  an  Army  officer  job  were: 

chance  to  be  a leader,  adventure,  and  responsibility  (according  to  both  the  college 
students  and  the  Army  officers),  advancement  opportunity,  self-improvement, 
and  job  security  (accordinq  to  the  college  students).  There  was  unanimous 
consensus  among  all  respondent  groups  that  the  following  job  dimensions  were 
least  well  satisfied  by  an  Army  officer  job:  stability  of  home  life,  personal 

freedom,  geographic  desirability,  contribution  to  society,  utilization  of 
skills,  and  family  contentment.  Iri  addition.  Army  officers  gave  their  super- 
visors a low  rating.  The  fact  that  all  groups,  including  ROTC  cadets  and 
Army  officers,  downrated  the  degree  to  which  an  Army  officer  job  contributes 
to  society,  is  worthy  of  further  investigation.  Further  research  should 
likewise  be  undertaken  to  find  out  how  the  Army  can  better  serve  its  members 
on  the  other  unsatisfactory  dimensions. 


Participants  vs.  Non-Participants: 

Socio-Psychological  Scale  Variables 

Chapter  2 of  this  report  discussed  the  definition  and  construction  of 
the  socio-psychological  scales  created  from  items  in  the  questionnaire.  The 
scale  variables  measured  were:  beliefs  about  ROTC,  beliefs  about  the  Army, 
subscription  to  military  ideology,  bureaucratic  tendencies,  need  for  fate 
control,  anomy,  and  career  development  (exploration  ano  establishment  stages). 
Table  4.14  presents  data  gathered  from  the  scale  variables.  Data  gathered 
from  one  single-item  variable,  political  position,  are  also  given  in  Table  4.14. 
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TABLE  4.14 

SCORES  ON  THE  S0C10-?SYCH0L0GICAL  SCA! ES  AND  CN  POLITICAL  POSITION, 


i 

i 

f 


I 


BY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  VARIOUS  RESPONDENT  GROUPS 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 


S0CI0-4  SYCH0L0GICAL 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS  ! 

1 COLLEGE  STUDENTS  ! 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

SCALE  VARIABLES 

Non- 

JROTC 

(n=985) 

r 

Test  of 
Di f ference 

Non- 

R0TC 

(n*879) 

. 

ROTC 

(n=754j 

1 

Test  of 
Difference 

A.D. 

Reserve 

!n*400) 

Regular 

Army 

;n=233) 

Test  of 
Difference 

Beliefs  about  ROTC 

1 ! 

♦fean 

82.38 

92.05 

t=  6.83*** 

83.07 

96  42 

t=  20.94*** 

87.74 

90.01 

t=  2.17* 

Standard  Deviation 

13.47 

14.93 

1?.17 

n.96 

13.11 

11.77 

Beliefs  about  the  Army 

Mean 

86.31 

93.48 

t=  6.22*** 

86.31 

101.39 

t-?2  94*** 

94.16 

97.33 

t*  2.’1»* 

Standard  Deviation 

13.06 

14.61 

13.42 

13.04 

14.48 

13.67 

Subscription  to  Military 

Ideology 

Mean 

28.26 

30.86 

t=  4.66*** 

27.75 

j 

31.39 

t -16.28*** 

28.80 

29.72 

t=  2.51* 

Standard  Deviation 

5.34 

4.95 

4.57 

4.34 

4.58 

4.13 

Bureaucratic  Tendencits 

Rean 

26.64 

30.74 

t=  5.14*** 

23.03 

25.71 

t=  8.05*** 

22.15 

22.96 

t-NS 

Standard  Deviation 

7.62 

7.58 

6.55 

6.74 

5.91 

5.07 

Need  for  Fate  Control 

1 

Mean 

15.03 

15.32 

t=NS 

14.53 

13.79 

£=-4.42*** 

13.16 

12.85 

t*NS 

Standard  Deviation 

3.56 

3.10 

3.41 

3.29 

3.31 

3.36 

Anomy 

Mean 

15.91 

16.55 

t=NS 

14.62 

14.11 

£«-2.62** 

12.58 

12.29 

t=NS 

Standard  Deviation 

3.93 

3.71 

3.95 

3.82 

3.48 

3.37 

Career  Development,  Ex- 
ploration  Staqea 
Mean 

NA 

NA 

NA 

41.98 

43.48 

t=  3.08** 

41.92 

40.92 

t*NS 

Standard  Deviation 

NA 

NA 

NA 

9.80 

9.55 

9.32 

10.09 

Career  Development, 
Establishment  Staqe3 
Mean 

NA 

NA 

NA 

33.14 

35.99 

t=  5.95*** 

39.47 

39.63 

t=NS 

Standard  Deviation 

NA 

NA 

NA 

9.67 

9.33 

9.29; 

9.58 

Political  Position*1 

Mean 

2.67 

2.68 

t'NS 

2.84 

3.05 

t=  3.70*** 

3.22 

3.29 

t=NS 

Standard  Deviation  ; 

i 

L^°J 

| 1.20 

0.99 

1.02 

1.00 

0.91 

Note 

1.  High  scores  on  the  8eliefs  about  ROIC  and  Beliefs  about  the  Army  scales  reflect  favorable  attitudes;  on  all 

other  scales,  high  scores  reflect  greater  possession  of  the  var’able  beinq  measured.. 

2.,  Due  to  missing  values,  the  number  of  respondents  un  which  means  reported  in  this  table  were  computed  may  not 
always  correspond  to  the  "n"  given  in  the  table  column  heading.-  In  no  case,  however,  were  data  missing  from  over  5* 
of  respondents. 

aThe  Career  Development  scales  were  not  included  in  the  High  Scnool  questionnaire. 

bUnlike  the  rest  of  the  variables  in  this  table,  Political  Position  was  measured  by  means  of  a single  item,  and 

not  by  means  of  a group  of  scale  items.  For  Political  Position;-  5=  Very  conservative;  1=  Very  Liberal. 

*£  < .05 
**E  < .01 
***E  < .001 
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As  with  many  of  the  other  variable  clusters,  the  greatest  differences 
were  found  between  the  college  respondent  groups,  followed  by  the  high  school 
respondent  groups,  and  lastly  by  the  Army  officer  respondent  groups. 

It  was  found  that: 

1.  High  school  JROTC  members,  college  ROTC  members,  and  Regular  Army 
officers  expressed  more  favorable  beliefs  about  . OTC  than  did  high  school 
non-JROTC  students  (p  < .001),  college  non-ROTC  students  (p  < . 001 ) , and 
members  of  the  Active  Duty  Reserve  (p  < .05). 

2.  High  school  JROTC  members,  college  ROTC  members,  and  Regular  Army 
officers  expressed  more  favorable  beliefs  about  the  Army  than  did  high 
school  non-JROTC  students  (p  < .001),  college  non-ROTC  students  (p  < .001), 
and  members  of  the  Active  Duty  Reserve  (p  <.01). 

3.  High  school  JROTC  members,  college  ROTC  members,  and  Regular  Army 
officers  expressed  greater  subscription  to  military  ideology  than  did  hign 
school  non-JROTC  students  (p  < .001),  college  non-ROTC  students  (p  < .001), 
and  members  of  the  Active  Duty  Reserve  (p  < .05). 

4.  High  school  JROTC  members  and  college  ROTC  members  had  stronger 
bureaucratic  tendencies  than  high  school  non-JROTC  students  (p  < .001)  and 
college  non-ROTC  students  (p  < .001). 

5.  College  ROTC  students  scored  lower  on  the  need  for  fate  control 
scale  than  did  college  non-ROTC  students  (p  < .001). 

6.  College  ROTC  students  scored  lower  on  the  anomy  scale  than  did 
college  non-ROTC  students  (p  < .01). 

7.  College  ROTC  students  scored  higher  on  both  career  development 
scales  than  did  college  non-ROTC  students  (p  < .01  tor  the  exploration  stage; 
p<  .001  for  the  establishment  stage).  This  means  that  college  ROTC  students 
are  engaged  in  more  active  career  planning  and  exploration  than  non-ROTC 
students.  They  are  also  more  actively  concerned  about  getting  established 

in  a career. 

8.  College  ROTC  students  rated  themselves  as  being  more  conservative. 
than  did  college  non-ROTC.  students  (p  < .001). 

All  these  findings  except  for  that  on  the  anomy  scale  were  in  keeping 
with  the  tentative  career  cormiitment  model's  hypotheses  listed  in  Figure  1.3, 
Chapter  1.  Indeed  there  is  a close  match  between  socio-psychological  profile 
and  participation  in  ROTC.  Whether  the  match  exists  prior  to  participation 
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or  develops  subsequent  to  participation  is  a crucial  question  that  can  only 
be  established  in  a longitudinal  study. 

Participants  vs.  Non-Participants: 

Infonnation  about  ROTC/Army 

College  respondents  (only)  were  given  two  seven-item  information  tests 
about  ROTC  and  the  Army.  This  te'it  was  the  only  component  of  the  question- 
naire which  had  "right"  and  "wrong"  answers.  The  scoring  system  was  2 points 
for  each  correct  answer,  and  1 for  either  a wrong  or  missing  answer.  Thus, 
the  score  range  was  7 to  14  for  both  information  tests.  Table  4.15  gives  the 
items  in  the  information  test,  the  correct  response  to  each  item,  and  the 
proportion  of  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  respondents  who  gave  a correct  response  to 
the  test  item.  Table  4.16  then  gives  the  mean  total  score  on  the  two  tests 
for  the  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  students. 

Table  4.16  indicates  that,  not  surprisingly,  ROTC  students  had  more 
accurate  knowledge  about  ROTC  and  the  Army  than  did  non-ROTC  students  (p  < .001 
for  both  tests). 

Examination  of  the  data  in  Table  4.15  provides  valuable  information  on 
misperceptions  by  the  general  college  population  about  ROTC  and  the  Army. 

Over  30%  of  non-ROTC  college  students  believe,  incorrectly , that: 

1.  Graduating  from  ROTC  means  that  you  have  to  serve  four 
years  of  active  duty  in  the  Army; 

2.  ROTC  pays  all  cadets  $100  per  month  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  year?  of  college; 

3.  One  may  not  join  the  last  two  years  of  ROTC  without 
joining  the  first  two; 

4.  ROTC  requires  attending  a summer  camp  the  first  two 
years  of  college; 

5.  The  starting  base  pay  for  an  Army  officer  is  over  $700 
per  month; 


4For  example,  the  original  hypothesis  regarding  the  anomy  variable  ("High 
anomy  will  lead  individuals  to  seek  out  membership  in  an  organization  with 
strong  norms  like  ROTC/Army";  see  Figure  1.3)  is  not  necessarily  refuted, 
since  it  is  not  directly  tested.  It  may  well  be  that  people  with  higher  anomy 
originally  joined  ROTC,  and  that  once  such  "belonging"  was  achieved,  anomy 
was  reduced. 
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TABLE  4.15 


ITEM  BREAKDOWN  OF  ROTC  VS.  NDN-ROTC 
PERFORMANCE  ON  ROTC/ ARMY  INFORMATION  TEST 


Information  Test  Item 

Correct 

% Non-j 

% ROTC 

% Difference 

Response 

Correct 

Correct 

(n=879) 

(n=754) 

ROTC  Information  Test 


Graduating  from  ROTC  means  that  you  have 
to  serve  four  years  of  active  duty  in 
the  Army. 

False 

61.7 

89.7  ^ 

+ 28.0 

ROTC  pays  all  cadets  $100  per  month 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
of  college. 

False 

59.1 

95.8 

+ 36.7 

ROTC  is  available  for  both  men  and 
women. 

True 

97.2 

98.5 

+ 1.3 

ROTC  scholarships  are  available  for 
each  college  year. 

True 

85.2 

87.3 

+ 2.6 

It  is  possible  to  join  the  last  two 
years  of  ROTC  without  joing  the  first 
two. 

True 

69.2 

82.6 

+ 13.4 

ROTC  requires  attending  a summer  camp 
the  first  two  years  of  college. 

False 

68.7 

95.9 

+ 27.2 

Some  ROTC  graduates  fulfill  most  of 
their  Army  obligation  in  the  reserves. 

True 

76.7 

91.3 

+ 14.6 

Army  Information  Test 


The  starting  base  pay  for  an  Army  offi- 
cer is  over  $700  per  month. 

False 

31.7 

36.3 

1 

+ 4.6 

All  officers  must  serve  at  least  four 
years  active  duty. 

False 

55.0 

89.3 

+ 34.3 

Officers  can  retire  after  15  years  duty 
at  one-half  of  their  pay. 

False 

48.5 

72.5 

+ 24.0 

Post-graduate  schooling  for  officers  is 
completely  financed  by  the  Army. 

False 

28.0 

47.0 

+ 19.0 

All  officers  must  serve  in  the  infantry 
for  at  least  one  year. 

False 

74.4 

91.7 

+ 17.3 

After  an  obligated  duty  period,  officer; 
may  resign  from  the  Army  at  any  time. 

Fe  ise 

25.3 

23.4 

- 1.9 

Officers  receive  three  weeks  paid  vaca- 
tion per  year. 

False 

32.7 

55.8 

+ 23.1 
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TABLE  4.16 

PERFORMANCE  ON  THE  ROTC/ARMY  INFORMATION  TESTS, 
ROTC  VS.  NON-ROTC  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


COLLEGE  STUDENT  RESPONDENT  GROUP 

INFORMATION  TESTS 

Non-ROTC 
(n  = 879) 

ROTC 

(n  = 754) 

Test  of 
Difference 

ROTC  Information  Test 
Mean 

12.17 

13.42 

t=  22.14*** 

Standard  Deviation 

1.29 

0.93 

Army  Information  Test 
Mean 

9.95 

: 

11.16 

t=  17.70*** 

Standard  Deviation 

1.38 

1.38 

6.  All  officers  must  serve  at  least  four  years  active  duty; 

7.  Officers  can  retire  after  15  years  duty  at  one-half  of 
their  pay; 

8.  Post  graduate  schooling  for  officers  is  completely  fi- 
nanced by  the  Army; 

9.  After  an  obligated  duty  period,  officers  may  resign 
from  the  Army  at  any  time; 

10.  Officers  receive  three  weeks  paid  vacation  per  year. 

Mistaken  beliefs  1,4,  and  6 in  the  preceding  list  reflect  misperceptions 
that  exaggerate  the  extent  of  obligations  cadets  take  on  when  they  join  ROTC. 
Mistaken  beliefs  2,  5,  7,  8,  and  10  reflect  misperceptions  that  exaggerate 
the  salary  and  fringe  benefits  accompanying  membership  in  ROTC/Army.  These 
findings  have  implications  for  recruitment  advertising.  They  suggest  that 
there  is  no  need  to  stress  the  fringe  benefit  package  accompanying  ROTC/Army, 
as  students  are  well  aware  of  these  benefits  (indeed  think  they  are  more 
extensive  than  they  actually  are).  Rather, one  aspect  of  advertising  to  stress, 
or  at  least  point  out,  is  the  limited  nature  of  obligations  contracted  by 
joining  ROTC,  e.g.,  the  flexibility  of  the  prcyram,  and  the  options  at  various 
stages  to  enter/leave. 

Participants  vs.  Non-Participants; 

Beliefs  about  ROTC 

The  beliefs  about  ROTC  and  beliefs  about  the  Army  scales  were  broken 
down  into  their  component  items,  so  that  the  network  of  specific  beliefs  held 
by  the  various  respondent  groups  could  be  examined.  The  belief  data  were  also 
factor  analyzed;  results  of  the  factor  analyses  are  given  in  Chapter  8. 

The  26  beliefs  about  ROTC  and  28  beliefs  about  the  Army  spanned  various 
dimensions  of  ROTC  and  Army  life  which  the  preliminary  interviews  carried  out 
in  Year  1 of  the  project  had  shown  to  be  most  salient  to  cadets'  and  officers' 
decision  to  join,  remain  in,  or  drop  out  of  the  career  path,  e.g.,  discipline 
in  ROTC/Army,  the  obligation  acquired  by  joining  ROTC,  the  time  consumed  by 
ROTC  activities,  the  quality  of  ROTC  instructors  and  Army  supervisors,  etc. 

The  first  column  of  Table  4.17  presents  the  ROTC  belief  items  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  sequenced  in  the  questionnaires.  Respondents  were 
asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  agreed  with  each  belief,  using 
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TABLE  4.1 


BELIEFS  ABOUT  ROTC, 

BY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  VARIOUS  RESPONDENT  GROUPS 


R 

RESPONDENT  GROUP 

e 

BELIEFS  ABOUT  ROTC  g 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS  1 

COLLEGE 

STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

Non- 

r 

Non- 

A.O. 

egular 

Test  of 

% 

JROTC 

JROTC  1 

Test  of 

ROTC 

ROTC 

Test  of 

leserve 

Army 

a 

»ri=965) 

n*iu^ ) 

Difference 

11*875)! 

n=754) 

Difference 

n*400) 

n-233) 

Difference 

«** 

3 61 

t-  NS 

AROl . ROTC  helos  students  deve-  • 

3.51 

4.34 

t=6.86 

3.78 

4.24 

t=  9.68 

3. hi 

lop  self-discipline  of 
mind  and  body.. 

AR02.  Cadets  have  a poor  image 

2.76 

2.63 

t=  NS 

2.51 

2.52 

t-  NS 

2.13 

2.12 

t=  NS 

among  some  people. 

AR03.  ROTC  is  excellent  train-  • 

4.01 

4.25 

t=2,13* 

4.21 

4.33 

t'  2.62** 

3.56 

3.58 

r*  NS 

ing  for  an  Army  officer 
position. 

AROa.  rgyp  cadets  are  easy  to  • 

2.  ">8 

3.45 

*** 

t'4.60 

3.25 

3.71 

*** 

t=  9.62 

3.62 

3 75 

t-  NS 

get  along  with. 

AR05.  .ill tary  service  helps  * 

3.33 

3.80 

t*3.49“* 

3.43 

4.04 

t=10 . 31*** 

3 31 

3 9Q 

t-'  NS 

one  fulfill  a patriotic 
duty. 

*** 

t-3.59 

AR06.  Someone  dose  to  me  (girl- 

2.88 

3.42 

2.70 

3.29 

t=  8.16* 

3.25 

3.42 

_t=  tb 

friend/boyfriend,  spouse, 
’-arent}  does  not  (would 

not)  like  my  being  in  ROT( 

ARO7  ROTC  provides  challenges 

3.60 

4.08 

t*4.18*“ 

3.74 

4.37 

t=l 3.65  * 

3.60 

3.71 

V NS 

for  the  individual . 

AR08.  nOTC  instructors  are  easy 

2.96 

3.41 

*** 

t=4.53 

3.11 

4.13 

*** 

t=22. 16 

3.89 

4.11 

t-  2. '2 

to  get  along  with. 

AR09  Joining  ROTC  satisfies 

2.51 

3.38 

t=6.81 

2.37 

3.31 

t-16.75 

2.98 

2.91 

t-‘  NS 

(would  satisfy)  the  de- 
sires of  my  parents  and/ 
or  other  relatives. 

AR10  Drill  is  not  relevant  to 

3.26 

3.29 

t*  NS 

3.33 

3.82 

t*  7.86“' 

3.52 

3.80 

t*  2.67 

being  a good  officer. 

ARU  "ieing  a merber  of  ROTC  is 

3.47 

3.86 

*** 

t=3.47 

3.51 

3.90 

*** 

t=  6.67 

3.95 

3.71 

tr-2.42* 

a great  way  to  earn  money 
while  going  to  college. 

AR12.  Joininq  ROTC  helps  one 

0.13 

3.32 

t=  NS 

3.15 

3.18 

t=  NS 

3.18 

3.03 

t*  NS 

postpone  decisions  about 
what  to  do  after  college. 

t-7.64 

AR1 3.  kOTC  instructors  are 

3.18 

3.90 

3.40 

4.28 

t=21 .56 

3.99 

4.11 

t=  NS 

competent. 

t = 1 7 . 20 

AR14.  ROTC  helps  one  get  a bet- 

» 3.01 

3.53 

*** 

t=4.48 

3.01 

3.88 

3.28 

3.27 

t*  NS 

ter  civilian  job  than  one 
could  othervise  obtain. 

AR15  ROTC  leads  to  a military 

2.96 

3.17 

t-  NS 

2.86 

3.® 

t=18.37*** 

3.88 

3.94 

t=  NS 

commitment  that  is  too 
long.. 

*** 

3.46 

4.04 

*** 

3.43 

3.58 

t=  NS 

AR16.  ROTC  helps  students  de- 

» 3.40 

3.87 

t=4.17 

t-12.41 

velop  an  awareness  of 

personal  goals  and  values. 
ART  7.  The  ROTC  currlculim/mat- 

• 3.21 

3.68 

*♦* 

t=4.63 

3.31 

3.96 

*** 

t=14. 73 

3.34 

3.45 

t=  NS 

erials  are  of  good  qual- 
ity.- 

I 

1 

AR18.  ROTC  requires  too  much 

3.00 

3.35 

t*3.35*“ 

3.02 

! 3.«0 

! t=  7.14 

3.78 

3.99 

t=  2.42 

time  while  in  school . 

AR19.  ROTC  helps  one  develop 

• 3.45 

3.61 

t=  NS 

3.53 

3.55 

t*  NS 

2.79 

2.87 

t=  NS 

job-related  skills  and 
interests. 

AR20.  ROTC  provides  a means  for 

. 2.84 

3.04 

t*  NS 

?.6« 

2.84 

t=  3.74 

2.43 

2.58 

t*  NS 

having  a good  time  before 
settling  down. 

*** 

t=  6.59 

t=  :.64 

AR21.  ROTC  involves  too  much 

3.01 

3 31 

t=2.52* 

2 94 

3.33 

2.96 

3.33 

mickey-mouse  and  too  many 
irrelevant  details. 
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Table  4.17  (continued) 


1 

RESPONDENT  GROUP 

BELIEFS  ABOUT  ROTC 

c 

§ 

5 

a 

HIGH  SCH 

O0L  SENIORS 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

1233 

USES] 

VSm 

Test  of 
Difference 

Non- 

ROTC 

>879) 

m 

Test  of 
Difference 

LA>D- 

Reserve 

n-400) 

legular 

Army 

>233) 

Test  of 
Difference 

AR22.  ROTC  helps  students  gain 
experience  and  ability 
as  a leader. 

• 

3.52 

4.03 

1=4.41*** 

3.87 

4.46 

*** 

t* **14.22 

3.93 

4.06 

t=  NS 

AR23.  ROTC  cau.-s  are  competent 

• 

3.12 

3.63 

t-5.41*** 

3.24 

3.56 

*** 

t=  9.61 

3.43 

3.49 

t=  NS 

Ai'24.  Joining  ROTC  is  a good 
way  to  have  a job  guar- 
anteed upon  graduation.- 

• 

3.19 

3.24 

t=  NS 

3.74 

4.13 

*** 

t*  7.34 

3.62 

3.71 

t=  NS 

AR25.  Discipline  is  overempha- 
sized in  ROTC. 

2.85 

3.03 

t=  NS 

2.97 

3.71 

*** 

ta14.46 

3.92 

4.13 

t * 2.97 

AR26.  ROTC  provides  an  accur- 
ate picture  of  Army  life. 

• 

3.28 

3.43 

t=  NS 

2.81 

2.49 

*«* 

ta-5.73 

1.91 

1.78 

t=  NS 

lote.  Jug  to  missing  values,  the  nunber  of  respondents  on  which  means  reported  In  this  table  were  computed  may  not 
always  correspond  to  the  ”n"  given  In  the  table  column  heading.  In  no  case,  however,  did  over  518  of  respondents  fail  to 
answer  an  item. 

Items  with  a • have  been  recoded  so  that,  for  all  Items,  a 5 reflects  a favorable  evaluation  of  ROTC,  and  a 1 an  un- 
favorable evaluation..  Thus  means  given  for  Items  with  a e reflect  the  original  mean  computed  from  the  questional re  i tem 
subtracted  from  6.0 .. 

* E<  05 

**  jK.ni 

***  £<.001 
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the  following  response  codes: 

1.  I strongly  agree  with  the  statement 

2.  I mildly  agree  with  the  statement 

3.  Undecided;  don't  know 

4.  I mildly  disagree  with  the  statement 

5.  I strongly  disagree  with  the  statement 

Items  were  worded  in  directions  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  to  ROTC. 
Responses  to  items  worded  in  the  unfavorable  direction  were  recoded  prior  to 
analysis  so  that,  for  all  items,  a 5 reflected  a favorable  evaluation  of 
ROTC/Army,  and  a 1 reflected  an  unfavorable  evaluation. 

The  mean  ratings  assigned  oy  the  respondent  groups  to  the  26  beliefs  about 
ROTC  items  and  the  t-statistic  evaluating  the  significance  of  the  difference 
between  corresponding  means,  are  presented  in  Table  4.17.  Means  for  the  college 
and  Army  officer  groups  are  re-presented  in  Figure  4.3.  In  the  figure  the 
beliefs  are  sequenced  in  order  of  decreasing  evaluation  by  present  ROTC  cadets. 
Thus,  the  dimensions  on  the  left  of  the  graph  are  those  with  which  ROTC  cadets 
are  well  satisfied;  the  dimensions  on  the  right  side  of  the  graph  are  those 
with  which  ROTC  cadets  are  dissatisfied.  ROTC  would  do  well  to  focus  some 
attention  on  how  the  latter  set  of  dimensions  can  be  improved. 

Not  surprisingly,  ROTC  students  in  high  school  as  well  as  college  held 
more  favorable  beliefs  about  ROTC  than  their  non-ROTC  peers  (see  Table  4.17). 

For  the  college  groups,  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  students  agreed  on  only  three  beliefs: 
a)  "Cadets  have  a poor  image;"  b)  "Joining  ROTC  helps  one  postpone  decisions 
about  what  to  do  after  college;"  and  (c)  "ROTC  helps  one  develop  job-related  ski  1 
and  interests."  These  were  the  only  three  items  for  which  the  difference  be- 
tween the  college  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  mean  ratings  was  not  statistically  signi- 
ficant. On  one  item, ROTC  students  expressed  a less  favorable  attitude  than 
non-ROTC  students;  this  was  the  last  belief  item  that  "ROTC  provides  an  accurate 
picture  of  Army  life,"  which  was  endorsed  more  by  the  non-ROTC  students. 

As  for  differences  between  the  Army  officer  groups,  there  were  six  items 
which  were  evaluated  differently  by  Regular  Army  and  Active  Duty  Reserve 
officers  (see  Table  4.17).  Of  these,  five  were  more  favorably  rated  by 
Regular  Army  officers,  who  agreed  more  strongly  than  Reservists  with  the 
statement  "ROTC  instructors  are  easy  to  get  along  with;"  and  disagreed  more 
strongly  with  the  statements  "Drill  is  not  relevant  to  being  a good  officer." 
"ROTC  requires  too  much  time  while  in  school,"  "ROTC  involves  too  much 
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mickey-mouse  and  too  many  irrelevant  details,"  and  "Discipline  is  over- 
emphasized in  ROTC."  On  one  item,  however,  Reservists  gave  a higher  evalua- 
tion than  Regular  Army  members.  This  was  the  belief  that  "Being  a member  of 
ROTC  is  a great  way  to  earn  money  while  going  to  college."  This  last  finding 
leads  one  to  infer  that  Reservists  to  a larger  extent  than  Regular  Army  members 
either  a)  joined  ROTC  primarily  for  its  financial  benefits;  or  b)  perceive 
past  financial  benefits  as  justifying  their  more  temporary  stint  in  the  Army. 

Examination  of  Figure  4.3  yields  the  following  additional  findings: 

1.  The  Army  officer  groups'  beliefs  about  ROTC  were  much  more  in  corres- 
pondence with  each  ether  than  were  the  college  groups'  beliefs,  in  keeping 
with  most  previously  reported  findings  on  the  smaller  differences  between  the 
officer,  as  opposed  to  student,  groups.  In  addition,  the  close  correspondence 
between  the  Regular  Army  and  Reserve  officer  retrospective  ratings  of  ROTC 
lends  credence  to  these  ratings,  by  documenting  that  retrospective  evaluations 
are  not  distorted  by  one's  present  status  in  the  system. 

2.  Beliefs  about  ROTC  held  by  ROTC  cadets  were  consistently  more  favor- 
able than  either  beliefs  held  by  their  non-ROTC  peers  or  by  Army  officers 
retrospectively  evaluating  ROTC.  The  discrepancy  between  the  present  cadet 
and  officer  (past  cadet)  evaluations  of  ROTC  is  important.  Either:  a)  ROTC 
programs  have  improved  in  quality;  or  b)  present  officers  were  in  ROTC  at  a 
"bad  time"  for  ROTC,  with  the  draft,  the  Vietnam  War,  and  anti-ROTC  campus 
demonstrations  lowering  their  respect  for  their  ROTC  programs;  or  c)  the  quality 
and  utility  of  ROTC  programs  goes  down  in  one's  eyes  once  one  joins  the  Army 
and  finds  out  that  ROTC  does  not  provide  an  accurate  picture  of  Army  life. 

The  present  cross-sectional  data  cannot  tell  us  which  of  these  three  explana- 
tions for  the  data  is  the  right  one.  Of  course,  the  explanations  are  net 
mutually  exclusive;  all  of  them  may  be  partially  correct. 

3.  The  only  dimensions  more  favorably  endorsed  by  Army  officers  than 

by  ROTC  cadets  were:  ROTC  does  not  lead  to  an  overly  long  military  commit- 

ment; ROTC  does  not  overemphasize  discipline;  ROTC  does  not  require  too  much 
time  while  in  school. 

4.  The  dimensions  on  which  cadets  rated  ROTC  most  favorably  were:  ROTC 
helps  gain  leadership  experience;  ROTC  provides  challenges;  ROTC  provides 
excellent  training  for  an  Army  officer  job;  ROTC  has  competent  instructors; 
and  ROTC  develops  self-discipline  of  mind  and  body.  Army  officers  tended  to 
agree  with  the  first  and  fourth  assessments  (regarding  leadership  experience 
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and  competent  instructors)  but  disagreed  with  the  other  three. 

5.  The  dimensions  on  which  cadets  as  well  as  Army  officers  rated  ROTC 
least  favorably  were:  ROTC  provides  a good  time;  cadets  have  a good  image; 

and  ROTC  provides  an  accurate  picture  of  Army  life.  It  appears  that  some 
effort  will  have  to  be  spent  determining  the  exact  composition  of  this  "poor 
image"  so  that  it  can  be  combatted  with  recruitment  advertising.  It  is 
possible  that  part  of  the  poor  'mage  may  disappear  in  the  post-Vietnam  years. 

As  far  as  restructuring  ROTC  to  provide  a more  accurate  picture  of  Army  life 
is  concerned,  more  research  should  be  carried  out  to  establish  exactly  what 
expectations  about  the  Army  held  while  in  ROTC  are  disconfirmed  by  the  Army 
experience.  (The  present  study  provides  some  leads  in  this  matter,  as  the 
next  section  will  show.)  ROTC  programs  could  then  be  restructured  to  dispel 
misleading  expectations. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  variable  cluster,  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  fact  that  subgroup  differences  —by  race,  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  and 
sex  subgroups—  in  perceptions  of  ROTC  were  analyzed.  It  was  found  that,  in 
general;, 

1.  Blacks  had  more  favorable  percept. ons  of  ROTC  than  Whites. 

2.  Low  SES  respondents  had  more  favorable  perceptions  of  ROTC  than  high 

SES  respondents,  but  this  finding  was  not  as  strong  as  that  for  racial  differences. 

3.  No  differences  existed  between  males  and  females  in  their  perceptions 
of  ROTC. 


Participants  vs.  Non-Participants: 

Beliefs  about  the  Army 

Table  4.18  presents  the  28  beliefs  about  the  Army  included  in  the  survey 
questionnaires,  the  mean  endorsement  ratings  given  by  respondent  groups  to 
the  beliefs, and  the  t-statistic  evaluating  the  significance  of  the  difference 
between  beliefs  held  by  the  ROTC  versus  non-ROTC  student  groups  and  by  the 
Regular  Army  versus  Active  Duty  Reserve  officers.  As  was  the  case  with  the 
beliefs  about  ROTC  items,  all  items  in  Table  4.18  have  been  scored  such  that 
a 5 reflects  a favorable  evaluation  of  the  Army,  and  a 1 an  unfavorable 
evaluation.  Also  following  the  preceding  section,  the  accompanying  figure 
(4.4)  re-presents  the  data  gathered  from  the  college  and  Army  officer  re- 
spondent groups.  In  the  table  the  dimensions  are  ordered  according  to  their 
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TABLE  4.18 

BELIEFS  ABOUT  THE  ARMY, 

TY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  VARIOUS  RESPONDENT  GRGU°S 


I 

r 

RESPONDENT  GROUP 

**“ 

BELIEFS  ABOUT  THE  ARMY 

If 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

i COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

ARMY 

OFFICERS 

<1 

s 

a 

Non- 

JROTC 

(n*985) 

i 

JROTC 

("•102; 

! T*t  ♦.  of 

Diffoa,ve 

« 

" no 

■ 

ROTC 

l(n*754] 

Test  of 
Difference 

A.O. 

Reserve 

;n=400) 

feegularj 

• Army  Test  of 

ln=233)  Difference 

AAOl . The  Army  does  not  give 
its  people  enough  free- 
dom in  their  personal 
1 i ves . 

’.56 

2.6' 

i 

| t"  NS 

i 

( 

2 46 

3.03 

t*10  60*** 

2.79 

2 ‘8 

1 

t 

J t - Ns 

i 

i 

t 

t 

AA02  The  training  one  gets 
in  the  Army  is  useful 
in  civilian  life. 

• 

3 52 

4.02 

t=4.24**- 

1 3.38 
1 

1 

4.16 

1 

U.2.19*** 

3.76 

| 3 09 

t NS 

i'A'.M  Discipline  is  inconsis- 
tently applied  in  the 
Army 

2.77 

2.70 

t=  NS 

2 37 

1 ^ 

t=  3.83*** 

j 

j 

2 14 

2.16 

j 

t Ss 

1 

» 

| 

AA04  Ln’ng  arrangements  are 
hetter  in  the  Army  than 
in  civilian  'ife. 

• 

2.67 

3.34 

t=3.C3** 

2.37 

2.R1 

| t*  8 56*** 

1 

1 

2 46 

2.31 

i 

1 

i ■*' 

i 

‘A^./  The  finny  helps  qi  ve 

many  people  a sense  of 
di  recti  on 

• 

3.60 

3 37 

t-2.40* 

3.7u 

4.i8 

| f 9 nc*** 
| 

3.  '4 

j 3.  2 

1 t--  V, 

Army  people  contribute 
to  their  country  more 
than  civilians. 

• 

2.88 

3.29 

t=2.92** 

2.41 

2. .96 

I t c i "2  **  * 

r 

2 ‘6 

t-  NS 

AAA 7 | not  interested  in 

mi  litary  1 i fe  for  my- 
self 

2.23 

3.09 

t=5.87*** 

1.91 

3 77 

t =29  ?;*** 

j .1  15 

'3  fc? 

| 

t=4  ,6'** 

AAOg  1 am  impressed  by  the 

Quality  of  officers  in  ! 
the  Army. 

• : 

3.12 

3.61 

1 

i 

t-4.08*** 

2.99 

3.69 

t-1 3.66*** 

3 31 

3.  30 

t*  NS 

i 

AAOg.  The  Army  helps  its  peo- 
rle  develop  self-disci-  i 
pline  of  mind  and  body. 

• 

3.53 

3.38 

t=2.93** 

3.63 

4.13 

t=10 .90*** 

3 4, 

1 

3 60 

t=2  24* 

AAIO.  One  encounters  greater 
prejud  ce  in  the  Army 
than  in  civilian  life,  j 

i 

3.01 

i 

J 3.00 

t=  NS 

3 02 

3.43 

t=  7.88*** 

3 Cl 

’3  30 

j t=l."8* 

AA11  It  is  hard  to  make 

really  good  friends  in  ] 
the  Army. 

3.49 

i 

i 

3.45 

t=  N5 

3.61 

: i 

4.03 

t=  8.26*** 

3 71 

4.07 

t = 3 -j6*** 

i 

i 

AA1 2 Tie  fringe  benefits  of 
an  Army  job  are  nard  to 
beat  in  ci vil ian  jobs . 

i • 

! 

i 

3.35 

i 

3.71  | 

j 

t‘-3  23*** 

3.56 

4.27 

i 

1 

t=14.12*»*  ] 

3 6b 

3 70 

I 

tr  N! 

AA1 3 Because  of  constant 
mobility,  it  is  hard 
to  lead  a normal  family  j 
1 1 fe  in  the  Army . 

i 

i 

2 74  1 
1 
1 

j 

1 

2.67  j 

1 

1 

t = NS 

2.51 

1 2.82  i 

! 

t=  5 42*** 

2 62 

2.69  j 

i 

t N' 

AA14.  The  Army  officer  is 

held  in  high  respect  by 
the  genera',  public.. 

• 

3.39 

3.52 

t=  NS 

3.27 

1 3.59 

t=  6. TO*** 

3.19 

3 94 

t==  NS 

AA1S.  The  opportunity  to  tra- 
vel is  one  of  the  re- 
warding aspects  of  Army 
1 1 f e .. 

• 

3.90 

4.14 

t=2.21* 

4.95 

4 33 

t=  6,'l*** 

3 93 

4.  IS 

t*  NS 

A«16  Discipline  is  overempha- 
sized in  the  Army. 

2.79 

2.85 

t=  NS 

2.39 

3.58 

t'12.64*** 

3.68 

4.23 

V=  NS 

AA17.  The  Amy  officer  is  held 
in  high  respect  by  the 
majority  of  my  friends. 

• 

3.09 

3.47 

t=3.27*** 

3.04 

3.46 

t=  7.34*** 

3.46 

3.60 

t*  NS 

AA18.  Army  officers  typically 
qet  along  well  with 
their  supervisors . 

• 

3.12 

3.51 

f 

t-3.99*** 

3.20 

3 54 

I 

t=  8.61*** 

3,41 

3.44 

t=  NS 

AA19.  it  is  hard  to  get  satis- 
factory privacy  in  the 
Army. 

2.74 

2 93  ! 
i 

I 

i 

t*  NS 

2.58 

3.:-9  I 

i 

t=10 .52*** 

2.98 

3.06 

t = NS 

AA20.  One  can  have  a rewarding 
social  li fe  on  an  Army 
base.  i 

• 

3.05 

3.81  , 

1 

t=6.SS*** 

3 14 

3.76  | 

t=12.57*** 

3.38 

3.46 

t=  NS 
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'ABLE  4 18  (continued) 


t 

RESPONDENT  GROUP 

t 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

\ 

Non-  I 

JROTC  JROTC 
Kn*985)!n*102 ) 

Test  of 
Difference 

Non- 

R0TC 

>879) 

THHi 

Test  of 
Difference 

A.D. 

Reserve 

>400) 

Regular 

Army 

>233) 

Test  of 
Difference 

AA21 . 

There  is  something  im- 
moral about  being  part 
of  the  military. 

r 

— i 

1 45 

3.53 

t*  NS 

r n 

3.89 

4.38 

; — H 

t-  8.95*** 

1 ' 

4.46 

4.63 

t-2  24* 

AA22. 

Recreation  and  entertain 
ment  are  better  ir  the 
Army  than  In  civilian 
1 1 f e .■ 

• 

2.63 

3.21 

t-5.19*** 

2.44 

3.01 

t-10.89*** 

2.60 

2.73 

t=  Ns 

AA23. 

It  is  hard  to  take 
orders  from  supervisors 

3.08 

3.35 

t*2.35* 

3.34 

3.95 

t-11 .91*** 

4 16 

4.31 

t*2.31* 

AA24. 

In  general,  oeople  in 
the  Army  do  more  for 
their  country  than 
civilians. 

• 

2.87 

3.26 

t*2.78** 

2.37 

2.91 

t*  8.76*** 

2.69 

c 81 

t=  NS 

4426 

The  Army  does  not  give 
its  people  enouqh  free- 
dom on  the  job. 

2 83 

2.81 

t*  NS 

2.77 

3 23 

t=  9.64*** 

3.17 

3 10 

t=  NS 

AAifi 

In  the  Army  everyone 
must  be  alike. 

3 32 

3.32 

t=  NS 

3.49 

4.01 

t=  8.65*** 

4.02 

4.03 

t*  NS 

AA2? 

Army  officers'-  only  con- 
tact wi th  thei r sub- 
ordinates Is  giving 
them  orders . 

3.09 

3,13 

t*  NS 

3.37 

4.37 

t=1 3. 33*** 

4 19 

4.46 

ts3  54*** 

AA2C 

-.lose  friendships  are 
not  made  easily  In  the 
Army. 

3.51 

3.50 

t*  NS 

3.78 

4.10 

t=  6.18*** 

3.71 

4.33 

^1 

Note.  Due  to  misslnq  va'ues,  the  nu.ifcer  of  respondents  on  which  means  reported  in  this  table  were  comouted  may  not 
always  correspond  to  the  "n  liven  in  the  table  column  heading.  In  no  case,  however,  did  over  of  respondents  fail  to 
answer  an  item. 

? Items  with  a • have  been  recoded  so  that,  for  all  items,  a 5 reflects  a favorable  evaluation  of  the  Army,  and  a 
1_  an  unfavorable  evaluation.  Thus  means  given  for  items  with  a*  reflect  the  original  mean  computed  from  the  ouestionaire 
item  subtracted  from  6.C 

•p  05 
**  £-  .01 
*•**  0-. 001 
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FIGURE  4.4 


BELIEF*'  ABOUT  THE  ARMY 


O Beliefs  held  by  nor.-ROTC  college  Students 
• Beliefs  held  by  College  R0TC  Cadets 
A Actual  experiences  of  Army  oi  fixers  (Regular  Army), 
£»  Actual  experiences  of  Army  officers  (Reserve) 

— — - Expectations 
-■ — Actual  experiences 


This  it»iG  was  worded  in  the  opposite  direction 
in  the  survey  instrument. 

note  — All  items  have  been  * oded  such  that 
5 = Verv  Favorable  Appraisal; 

1 -Verv  Unfavorable  Appraisal^ 
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sequencing  in  the  questionnaire;  in  the  figure  the  dimensions  are  ordered 
according  to  decreasing  favorability  of  evaluation  by  ROTC  cadets. 

There  is  one  important  difference  in  interpretation  of  data  on  beliefs 
about  ROTC  and  data  on  beliefs  about  the  Army.  As  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
section,  beliefs  about  ROTC  held  by  non-ROTC  students  can  be  conceptualized 
as  expectations , beliefs  held  by  ROTC  students  as  current  experiences* 
beliefs  held  by  Army  officers  as  retrospective  evaluations  of  experiences. 

For  beliefs  about  the  Army,  beliefs  held  by  both  ROTC  and  non-ROTC 
students  are  expectations . and  beliefs  held  by  Army  officers  reflect  current 
experiences . 

Examination  of  data  presented  in  Table  4.18  and  in  Figure  4.4  reveals 
the  following  findings: 

1.  As  with  the  beliefs  about  ROTC  data,  the  Army  officer  groups'  be- 
liefs about  the  Army  were  much  more  in  correspondence  with  each  ottotr  than 
were  the  college  groups'  beliefs.  Of  the  28  beliefs  in  the  questionnaire, 

15  significantly  distinguished  JRG'iC  high  school  seniors  from  their  class- 
mates, 28  (every  single  one)  significantly  distinguished  ROTC  college  students 
from  their  peers,  and  only  seven  significantly  distinguished  Regular  Army 
officers  from  officers  in  the  Active  Duty  Reserve.  Without  exception,  the 
(significantly)  more  favorable  ratings  were  given  by  the  ROTC  and  Regular 
Army  groups. 

2.  Again  as  with  the  beliefs  about  ROTC  data,  beliefs  about  the  Army 
held  by  ROTC  cadets  were  generally  more  favorable  than  either  beliefs  held 
by  their  non-ROTC  peers  or  by  Army  officers.  There  were  five  exceptions  to 
this  finding,  five  items  on  which  Army  officers  rated  the  Army  more  favorably 
than  did  ROTC  cadets.  These  beliefs,  endorsed  more  strongly  by  officers  than 
by  cadets,  were:  there  is  nothing  immoral  about  being  part  of  the  military; 
contact  with  supervisors  extends  to  more  than  taking  orders;  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  take  orders  from  supervisors;  discipline  is  not  overemphasized  in 
the  Army;  and  there  is  less  prejudice  in  the  Army  than  in  civilian  life. 

The  hypothesis  may  be  raised  that  experience  in  the  Army  dispels  prior  concerns 
about  these  dimensions  of  Army  life.  A longitudinal  study  could  test  this 
hypothesis. 

3.  On  the  other  hand  the  following  dimensions  were  rated  much  less 
favorably  by  officers  than  by  cadets  (difference  in  mean  rating  >_  .60):' 
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consistent  discipline;  freedom  in  personal  life;  development  of  self-disci-  f 

pline;  contribution  to  country;  fringe  benefits  of  the  job.  The  hypothesis  i 

may  be  raised  that  experience  in  the  Army  disconfirms  prior  positive  expecta-  | 

tions  about  these  dimensions  of  Army  life.  Again,  a longitudinal  study  could  * 

test  this  hypothesis. 

4.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  officers  generally  believe  that 
discipline  is  not  overemphasized  in  the  Army,  they  simultaneously  believe 
(contrary  to  ROTC  cadets'  expectations)  that  discipline  is  inconsistently 

applied  in  the  Army.  j 

5.  The  most  favorable  beliefs  about  the  Army  held  by  ROTC  cadets  were:  1 

sj 

there  is  nothing  immoral  about  being  part  of  the  military;  the  opportunity 
to  travel  is  one  of  the  Army's  most  rewarding  aspects;  the  Army's  fringe 
.benefits  are  hard  to  beat  in  a civilian  job;  the  Army  gives  people  a sense 

-1 1 

of  direction;  the  Army  gives  people  training  useful  in  civilian  life;  and  the 
Army  helps  people  develop  self-discipline. 

6.  There  was  unanimous  consensus  among  all  respondent  groups  that  the 

« 

quality  of  living  arrangements  in  the  Army  and  the  difficulty  of  leading  a 

■ 

normal  family  life  in  the  Army  were  its  least  satisfactory  dimensions.  Also, 
respondents  did  not  believe  that  Army  people  contribute  more  to  the  country 
than  do  civilians.  These  findings  complement  those  reported  under  the 
satisfaction  with  job  dimensions  section  in  which  geographic  desirability, 
stability  of  home  life,  and  contribution  to  society  were  three  of  the  five 

1 

job  dimensions  on  which  an  Army  career  received  the  lowest  ratings.  3 


Analysis  of  beliefs  about  the  Army  by  race,  SES,  and  sex  subnroups 
showed  that,  as  was  the  case  with  beliefs  about  ROTC,  Blacks  and  low  SES 
groups  had  more  favorable  perceptions  of  the  Army  than  Whites  or  high  SES 

groups.  However,  these  differences  were  not  as  pronounced  as  the  differences 
obtained  for  the  ROTC  belief  items.  No  differences  In  male  versus  female 
perceptions  of  the  Army  were  found.  Chapter  8 delves  further  Into  this 
hotiofi  of  Unities  of  Aritty  life*  by  febbrtl ng  the  results  of  factor  analyses 
done  on  the  Army  belief  Items  for  the  various  cross-sectional  respondent 
ifBtiPS: 


Discriminant  Function  Analyses  of 
Participants  vs.  Non-Participants 


So  far  this  chapter  has  presented  findings  on  determinants  of  partici- 
pation in  the  ROTC/Army  career  path  as  gleaned  from  bivariate  analyses  be- 
tween: a)  each  of  the  career  commitment  model's  variable  clusters,  and 
b)  membership  in  the  participation  groups  of  interest  in  the  present  study 
(ROTC  cadets  versus  the  genera!  student  population;  Regular  Army  members  versus 
members  of  the  Active  Duty  Reserve). 

Having  gone  through  these  bivariate  analyses  in  detail  for  all  the 
variables  in  the  tentative  model  of  career  commitment,  an  attempt  is  now  made  to 
summarize  the  determinants  of  participation  in  the  ROTC/Army  career  path  using 
as  small  a predictor  variable  subset  as  possible.  Many  of  the  predictor  var- 
iables in  the  career  commitment  model  intercorrelate  with  one  another.  If 
two  highly  intercorrelated  predictor  variables  (such  as  father  in  the  military 
and  contact  with  military  families  while  growing  up)  are  found  to  each  cor- 
relate highly  with  participation  in  ROTC,  it  is  possible  that  prediction  of 
participation  in  ROTC  will  not  be  enhanced  by  knowing  respondent's  scores  on 
both  variables.  Knowing  respondents'  scores  on  only  the  first,  or  only  the 
second,  variable  may  enable  one  to  do  as  good  a job  in  predicting  participation 
as  knowing  the  two  scores. 

Pruning  the  participation-predictor  set  down  to  a manageable  number  of 
components  is  particularly  important  in  the  present  instance  because,  as  the 
first  table  in  this  chapter  (Table  4.1)  pointed  out,  there  were  204  predictor 
variables  studied,  of  which  145  or  73.2%  were  significantly  related  to  parti- 
cipation in  college  ROTC.  If  the  goal  is  to  explore  and  understand  the  phe- 
nomenon of  participation,  data  from  all  145  variables  would  be  valuable.  If 
the  goal  is  to  predict  participation,  one  likely  will  not  need  to  know  or 
collect  this  much  data. 

The  statistical  tool  used  to  isolate  the  most  potent  predictors  of  parti- 
cipation in  ROTC  was  stepwise  discriminant  function  analysis.  Stepwise  dis- 
criminant function  analysis  is  a method  for  isolating  from  among  a universe 
of  variables  that  subset  which  best  separates  two  or  more  groups  of  people 
from  each  other.  In  the  present  instance  the  groups  of  interest  are  the 
ROTC  versus  non-ROTC  student  groups.  No  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the 
Regular  Army  and  Active  Duty  Reserve  officer  groups  because  the  bivariate 
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analyses  just  reported  showed  these  two  groups  to  be  quite  similar  in  their 
background  and  value-interest-aspiration-attitude  profile.  Moreover,  both 
Army  groups  in  the  present  study  were  once  participants  in  college  ROTC, 
and  membership  in  both  groups  was  thus  completely  determined  by  prior  parti- 
cipation in  ROTC  (there  are  routes  other  than  ROTC  to  becoming  an  Army 
officer  — e.g..  West  Point  and  Officer  Candidate  school  --  but  the  ROTC 
route  to  becoming  an  Army  officer  is  the  sole  focus  of  the  present  study). 

The  Groups  of  Interest 

There  are  three  major  entry  points  into  ROTC:  one  is  as  a high  school 
student;  the  second  is  as  a college  freshman  (Basic  ilOTC);  the  third  is  as  a 
college  junior  (Advanced  ROTC  proqram).  In  order  to  try  to  uncover  deter- 
minants of  entry  into  ROTC  at  each  of  these  entry  points,  three  discriminant 
function  analyses  were  conducted. 

The  first  analysis  was  aimed  at  maximizing  separation  between  high  school 
seniors  in  JROTC  and  high  school  seniors  not  in  JROTC.  The  second  was  aimed 
at  maximizing  separation  between  cadets  in  Basic  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  The  third  was  aimed  at  maximizing  separation  between  cadets 
in  Advanced  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  Input  Variables 

Variables  used  as  input  to  the  three  discriminant  analyses  were  those 
which  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter  showed  to  be  significantly  related 
to  participation  in  ROTC.  In  the  interest  of  parsimony,  the  computer  program 
used  (stepwise  discriminant  analysis  program  of  the  Statistical  Package  for 
the  Social  Sciences)  was  instructed  to  stop  after  17  iterations  of  putting 
"good  predictor"  variables  into,  and  removing  "bad  predictor"  variables  from, 
the  discriminant  function  equation. 

Results  of  the  Three  Stepwise  Discriminant  Function  Analyses 

The  results  of  the  analysis  for  high  school  students,  discriminating 
between  students  belonging  to  JROTC  and  non-members  of  JROTC,  are  given  in 
Table  4.19.  The  discriminant  function,  consisting  of  16  final  variables, 
correctly  classified  78.7%  of  the  cases.  Most  of  the  errors  were  false 
positives  (non-JROTC  students  classified  as  belonging  to  JRTOC).  The  canoni- 
cal correlation  between  the  predictor  variables  and  group  membership  was  .41. 
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TABLE  4.19 

STEPWISE  DISCRIMINANT  FUNCTION  ANALYSIS 
FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  MEMBERSHIP  IN  JROTC 


RELATIVE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  EACH  VARIABLE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FUNCTION-. 


VARIABLE  SELECTED 

STANDARDIZED  DISCRIMINATION 

Socioeconomic  Status  (SESO) 

-.49172 

Score  on  Attitudes  Towards  ROTC  Scale  (ATTROTC) 

-.40446 

Social  Contacts  with  Military  People  (MILSOC) 

.35735 

importance  of  Salary  (SAL) 

-.34577 

Ennl  ish  Ab-lities  (ENGABL) 

-.32396 

Father's  Military  Experience  (FRMU_y.) 

-.27629 

Extracurricular  Activities  in  High  School 

(XACTHS) 

.21878 

-core  on  Military  Ideology  Scale  (MILIDE) 

-.21846 

Importance  of  Leadership  (LDR) 

.21147 

Friend,  in  ROTC  (ROTCFR) 

.18968 

r •'lends'  Rating  of  Army  Officer  Carreer  (FRRTAC) 

.16455 

Religious  Unbringing  (RlGUP) 

-.15371 

Age  -'AGE) 

-.12026 

Siblings  in  ROTC  (R0TCSB) 

.11719 

Most  Importance  Persoial  Value  (MSTIMP) 

-.11534 

Score  on  Attitudes  Towards  the  Army  Scale  (ATT ARMY) 

-.07292 

Note. 

1.  Groupino  of  Cases  bv  function:;  i 

Predicted  JROTC  j Predicted  Non-uROTC 

Actual  JROTC  Members  i 

51 

; l? 

Actual  Non-JROTC  Members 

•50 

I 573 

1 

78. 7 of  the  cases  were  correctly  predicted. 

2.  Separation  of  the  Groups  by  the  runction:. 

Canonical  correlation  41 

Rao's  V (analogous  to  Mahalonobis  distance  for  2 groups)  * 159. OS 

3.  Percent  Variance  in  the  Function  explained  by  JROTC  membership  ' IE 
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The  percent  of  variance  in  the  function  explained  by  membership  in  JROTC  was 
16%.  The  variables  contributing  to  the  function  most  heavily  were  socio- 
economic status,  attitudes  towards  ROTC,  social  contact  with  military  people, 
the  importance  of  salary  in  a job,  abilities  in  English,  and  father's  mili- 
tary experience. 

Table  4.20  indicates  the  results  of  the  discriminant  analysis  for  ROTC 
membership  among  college  freshmen  and  sophomores,  while  Table  4.21  gives  the 
same  analysis  results  for  college  juniors  and  seniors.  The  function  for 
lowerclassmen  separated  the  ROTC  students  from  the  non-ROTC  students  better 
than  the  high  school  function  (canonical  r of  .67  compared  to  .41)  and  it 
classified  a slightly  greater  percentage  of  cases  correctly  (79.57%).  The 
prediction  errors  were  much  more  evenly  split  between  the  false  positive  and 
false  negative  groups.  The  lowerclassmen  function  was  also  explained  better 
by  ROTC  membership  (45%  of  the  variance)  than  was  the  high  school  function. 

The  upperclassmen  function  was  a further  improvement  over  the  lowerclassmen 
function,  with  more  separation  of  trie  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  groups  (canonical  r 
= .74),  more  cases  correctly  classified  (85.42%),  and  a higher  percent  var- 
iance explained  by  the  ROTC  membership  (55%). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  variables  which  contributed  most  heavily 
to  the  two  college  functions  (Tables  4.20  and  4.21).  Attitudes  toward  ROTC 
and  toward  the  Army  were  very  important  in  discriminating  between  freshmen 
and  sophomore  ROTC  members  and  non-ROTC  members,  with  some  job  dimensions 
(leadership  satisfaction,  salary,  feedback)  emerging  with  lesser  importance. 
Attitudes  towards  the  Army  remained  the  heaviest  influence  for  the  function 
discriminating  between  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  juniors  and  seniors,  but  attitudes 
towards  ROTC  werenot  even  included  in  the  upperclassmen  function!  Social 
factors  (parental  ratings  of  Army  career,  social  contacts  with  the  military) 
and  military  ideology  also  contributed  heavily  to  the  upperclassmen  function. 

Summary  of  Discriminant  Function  Analyses 

Two  major  general  findings  are  discernible  from  the  discriminant  analyses: 

1.  Results  of  the  three  discriminant  function  analyses  confirm  the  gen- 
eral finding  from  the  previously  discussed  bivariate  analyses,  that  differences 
between  the  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  groups  become  larger  as  the  ROTC  group  gets 
further  along  the  ROTC/Army  career  path.  The  cause  of  this  general  finding 
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TABLE  4.20 

STEPWISE  DISCRIMINANT  FUNCTION  ANALYSIS  FOR  COLLEGE  FRESHMEN’S 
AND  SOPHOMORES’  MEMBERSHIP  IN  ROTC  (BASIC  PROGRAM) 


RELATIVE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  EACH  VARIABLE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FUNCTION: 


VARIABLE  SELECTED 

STANDARDIZED  DISCRIMINATION  COEFFICIENT 

Score  on  Attitudes  Towards  ROTC  Scale  (ATTROTC) 

-.89698 

Score  on  Attitudes  Towards  the  Army  Scale  (ATTARMY) 

-.73456 

Leadership:.  Army  Satisfaction  Rating  (LDRSHPS) 

.47290 

Salary  Expected  in  the  Future  (FTRSAL) 

-.43700 

Importance  of  Feedback  (FDBCK) 

-.42702 

feedback-.  Army  Satisfaction  Rating  (FDBCKS) 

.40937 

Social  Contacts  with  Military  People  (MILSOC) 

.39138 

English  Abilities  (ENGABL) 

-.39274 

Military  Families  in  Neighborhood  Growinq  Up  (MILNBH) 

.34845 

Importance  of  More  Schooling  (MRSCH) 

.34353 

Friends'  View  of  the  Military  (FRVWM1) 

.30657 

Contributing  to  Society:-  Army  Satisfaction  Rating  (CTRBSCS) 

-.30462 

Importance  of  Stable  Home  Life  (STBLTY) 

-.27374 

Importance  of  Helping  Others  (HLPOTH) 

-.25417 

Religious  Upbringing  (RLGUP) 

-.25044 

Personal  Freedom:  Army  Satisfaction  Rating  (PRSFROS) 

-.21927 

Job  Security?  Army  Satisfaction  Rating  (JBSECS) 

-.21024 

Grouping  of  Cases  by  Function: 

Predicted  ROTC 

Predicted  Non-ROTC 

Actual  ROTC  Members 

192 

47 

Actual  Non-ROTC  Members 

57 

213 

79.57”;  of  the  cases  were  correctly  predicted. 


2.  Separation  of  the  Groups  by  the  Function? 

Canonical  correlation  = .67 

Rao's  V (analogous  to  Mahalonobis  distance  for  2 groups)  = 418.09 

3.  Percent  Variance  in  the  Function  explained  by  ROTC  membership  1 45?. 
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TABLE  4.21 

STEPWISE  DISCRIMINANT  FUNCTION  ANALYSIS  FOR  COLLEGE  JUNIORS* 
AND  SENIORS'  MEMBERSHIP  IN  ROTC  (ADVANCED  PROGRAM) 


RELATIVE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  EACH  VARIABLE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FUNCTION:. 


VARIABLE  SELECTED 

STANDARDIZED  DISCRIMINATION  COEFFICIENT 

Score  on  Attitudes  Towards  the  Army  Scale  (ATTARMY) 

-.50627 

Parents'  Rating  of  Army  Officer  Career  (PARTAC) 

-.31460 

Social  Contacts  with  Military  People  (MILSOC) 

>9689 

Score  on  Military  Ideology  Scale  (MILIDE) 

-.27235 

Social  Science  Abilities  (SSABL) 

.24290 

Grade  Point  Average  in  College  (GPACLG) 

-.24194 

Highest  Degree  Hoped  for  (iGHDGR) 

-.23534 

Importance  of  Working  with  Interesting  People  (INTPPL) 

-.21524 

Physical  Science  Interests  (PSINT) 

.19421 

Job  Security:  Army  Satisfaction  Rating  (JBSECS) 

-.16944 

Leadership'.  Army  Satisfaction  Rating  (LDRSHPS) 

-.16396 

Stable  Home  Life;.  Army  Satisfaction  Rating  (STBLTYS) 

-.14592 

JROTC  Program  in  High  School  (HSJRTC) 

-.14023 

F, lends'  View  of  the  Military  (FRVWMI) 

.13975 

English  Interests  (ENGINT) 

-.13586 

Most  Important  Personal  Value  (MSTIHP) 

-.12653 

Number  of  Different  Communities  Lived  In  (DIFCOM) 

-.11988 

Note. 


"Grouping  of  cases  by  the  Function: 

Predicted  ROTC 

Predicted  Non-ROTC 

Actual  ROTC  Members 

212 

36 

Actual  Non-ROTC  Members 

34 

198 

85.42  of  the  cases  were  correctly  predicted. 


2.  Separation  of  the  Groups  by  the  Function;. 

Canonical  correlation  * .74 

Rao's  V (analogous  to  Mahalonofcis  distance  for  2 groups)  = 576.12 

3.  Percent  Variance  in  the  Function  explained  hy  ROTC  membership  - 55; 
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is  not  determinable  from  the  available  cross-sectional  data.  Is  it  the  case 
that  ROTC  and  the  Army  mold  and  change  their  members'  socio-psychological 
profile;  or  is  it  the  case  that  only  people  with  a particular  profile  join 
ROTC;  or  is  it  the  case  that  all  kinds  of  people  join  ROTC  but  "deviants" 
(from  the  military  mold)  drop  out?  The  study  is  not  able  to  choose  among 
these  alternative  causal  explanations.  In  all  probability,  the  true  career 
evolution  process  encompasses  all  these  mechanisms. 

2.  A second  important  finding  is  that  attitudes  towards  ROTC  no  longer 
discriminate  between  Advanced  ROTC  members  and  their  non-ROTC  peers,  once 
attitudes  towards  the  Army  are  controlled  for.  Cadets  in  Advanced  ROTC  are 
behaviorally  committed  to  a period  of  obligated  Army  service.  It  appears 
that  future  expectations  govern  the  career  participation/ commitment  process 
to  a greater  extent  than  current  experiences,  once  a behavioral  commitment 
has  been  made  to  the  career. 
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CHAPTER  5 


DETERMINANTS  OF  COMMITMENT  AMONG 
ROTC/ARMY  CAREER  PATH  PARTICIPANTS 

The  previous  chapter  addressed  the  question:  Who  joins  the  ROTC/Army 
career  path?  This  chapter  will  build  on  the  previous  one  by  addressing  the 
question:  Among  participants  in  the  ROTC/Army  career  path,  who  are  highly 
committed  to  ROTC/Army,  i.e.,  who  intend  to  remain  in  the  ROTC/Army  career 
path? 

The  chapter  will  follow  closely  the  previous  chapter's  organization. 
Each  variable  cluster  in  the  tentative  model  will  be  examined  for  its  bi- 
variate relationship  with  career  commitment  among  ROTC  cadets  and  Army 
officers.  Then  summary  regression  analyses  will  be  conducted  to  isolate 
the  best  predictor  subset  among  the  bivariate  predictors  of  commitment. 

Before  going  through  the  tentative  model's  variables  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  these  correlate  with  commitment,  a brief  discussion  will  be 
presented  on  the  relationship  between  the  sampling  stratification  variables 
and  commitment. 


The  Sampling  Stratification  Variables 
and  Commitment 

The  High  School  Stratification  Variables  and  Commitment 

Twelve  high  schools  participated  in  the  study.  The  schools  were  strati- 
fied by  type  of  community  in  which  located  (urban,  suburban,  rural)  and  pre- 
sence of  JROTC  program  in  school  (yes,  no).  Chapter  2 gave  the  sampling  pro- 
cedure details. 

The  mean  commitment— i .e. , mean  score  on  the  high  school  career 
commitment  scale— of  seniors  attending  each  of  the  12  high  schools  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  5.1.  An  overall  significant  difference  was  found  among  the 
school  means  (p  < .001),  with  seniors  from  the  sole  military  high  school  in 
the  study  having  by  far  the  highest  commitment  to  ROTC/Army. 

Table  5.2  presents  the  mean  comnitment  among  the  high  school  senior 
sample,  broken  down  by  the  school  stratification  variables.  Table  5.3  then 
presents  results  of  an  analysis  of  variance  conducted  with  commitment  as  the 
dependent  variable  and  the  stratification  variables  as  independent  variables. 
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TABLE  5.1 

COMMITMENT  SCORES  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS,  BY  SCHOOL  ATTENDED 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
NUMBER 

SCHOOL  STRATIFICATION  CLASSIFICATION 

NUMBER  OF 
SENIORS  PAR- 
TICIPATING IN 
STUDY 

ROTC/ARMY  COMMITMENT  SCORES 

TYPE  OF 
COMMUNITY 

DOES  SCHOOL  HAVE 
JROTC  PROGRAM? 

«EANa 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

1 

Urban 

No 

91 

3.26 

1.69 

2 

Suburban 

Yes 

38 

3.58 

2.14 

3 

Suburban 

Yes 

138 

3.06 

1.72 

4b 

Suburban 

Yes 

22 

5.77 

2.47 

5 

Suburban 

No 

76 

3.76 

1.68 

6 

Rural 

Yes 

32 

4.91 

2.18 

7 

Urban 

No 

123 

3.26 

1.68 

8 

Urban 

Yes 

128 

3.22 

1.67 

9 

Suburban 

No 

171 

3.15 

1.67 

10 

Rural 

No 

81 

4.78 

2.18 

11 

Suburban 

Yes 

41 

4.34 

2.21 

12 

Urban 

1 

No 

148 

4.91 

,.29 

Note.-  The  twelve  commitment  means  are  significantly  different  from  one  another;: 
F = 16.51;  df  =11;  £ < .001.- 

aFor  the  high  school  sample,  career  commitment  could  range  from  2 - 10. 
bThis  school  is  a military  high  school. 
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TABLE  5.2 

MEAN  COMMITMENT  SCORES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS, 

BY  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL  AND  PRESENCE  IN  SCHOOL  OF  JROTC  PROGRAM 


TYPE  OF  COMMUNITY 

PRESENCE  IN  SCHOOL  OF  JROTC  PROGRAM 

SCHOOL  DOES  HAVE  PROGRAM 

SCHOOL  DOES  NOT  HAVE  PROGRAM 

Urban 

4.12 

3.26 

Suburban 

3.61 

3.34 

Rural 

4.91 

4.78 

TABLE  5.3 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  ROTC/ARMY  COMMITMENT 
AMONG  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS,  BY  SCHOOL  STRATIFICATION  VARIABLES 


SOURCE 

df 

MS 

F 

Type  of  Community  (A) 

2 

95.47 

24.52***a 

Presence  of  JROTC  Program  in  School  (B) 

1 

74.17 

19.04***b 

A x B 

2 

12.43 

3.19* 

Error 

1083 

3.89 

Note:  Commitment  means  for  significant  effects: 

• Location  of  School  (Rural:  4.81;  Urban:  3.75;  Suburban;  3.47 

• Presence  of  JROTC  Program  in  School  (JROTC;  3.95;  No  JROTC:  3.52) 

• Location  of  School  x Presence  of  JROTC  Program 

(JROTC  Urban:  4.12 

JROTC  Suburban;  3.61 

JROTC  Rural:  4.91 

No  JROTC  Urban  3.26 

No  JROTC  Suburban:  3.34 

No  JROTC  Rural;  4.78) 

aThis  result  held  up  even  when  JROTC  members  were  eliminated  from  the  sample:. 
F = 28.72,  £ < .001. 

bThis  result  held  up  even  when  JROTC  members  we>-e  eliminated  from  the  sample: 
F = 10.32,  £ <■  .002, 


*£  < .05 

***£  < .001 
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Note  from  Table  5.3  that  both  stratification  variables,  as  well  as  their 
interaction,  were  significantly  related  to  commitment.  As  far  as  type  of 
comnunity  was  concerned,  students  from  rural  high  schools  had  the  highest 
commitment,  followed  by  students  from  urban  high  schools,  and  finally  by 
students  from  suburban  high  schools  (p  < .001).  This  result  is  especially 
striking  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  the  sole  military  high  school, 
whose  students  had  the  highest  mean  commitment  of  the  12  participating  high 
schools,  is  a suburban  school  (and  thus  pulls  up  the  suburban  mean). 

It  was  also  found  that  students  from  high  schools  offering  JROTC  had 
higher  mean  commitment  than  students  from  high  schools  without  a JROTC  pro- 
gram (p  < .001).  Interaction  of  type  of  cotrcnunity  and  presence  of  JROTC 
program  in  school  was  significant,  with  the  JROTC  urban  commitment  mean 
being  higher  than  the  JROTC.  suburban  mean,  but  the  no- JROTC  urban  mean 
being  lower  than  the  no-.’ROTC  suburban  mean  (p  < .05). 

The  significance  of  rne  two  main  effects  held  up  even  when  the  analysis 
was  redone  only  on  students  n.->t  in  JROTC,  in  order  to  correct  for  dispro- 
portionate representation  of  JROTC  members  across  the  sampling  strata 
(p  < .001  for  type  of  community,  and  p < .002  for  presence  of  JROTC  program 
in  school). 

One  concludes  that  (a)  an  RQTC/Army  career  is  most  attractive  to  rural 
residents,  and  least  attractive  to  suburban  residents;  (b)  in  keeping  with 
findings  reported  in  the  previous  chapter,  presence  of  a JROTC  high  school 
program  is  correlated  with  higher  recruitment  and  commitment  rates  among 
attending  students.  Two  possible  explanations  emerge  for  the  latter  findings.: 
Following  the  career  modelling  phenomenon,  one  could  speculate  that  the  finding 
is  due  to  a direct  cause-and-effect  relationship  between  early  exposure  to  a 
career  and  subsequent  participation  and  commitment.  Alternately,  one  could 
account  for  the  correlation  between  presence  of  a JROTC  program  and  commitment 
by  the  assumption  that  communities  favorably  disposed  to  ROTC/Army  and  who 
would  encourage  children  to  think  well  of  military  service  are  also  communities 
that  encourage  school  systemsto  offer  JROTC.  In  either  case,  secondary  sociali- 
zation conditions  are  shown  to  affect  commitment  strikingly. 
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The  College  Stratification  Variables  and  Commitment 


Eleven  colleges  participated  in  the  study.  The  schools  were  stratified 
by  ROTC  region  (1,  2,  3,  or  4),  ownership  (public,  private),  and  size  (small, 
medium,  large).  Chapter  2 gave  the  sampling  procedure  details. 

The  mean  commitment  of  ROTC  cadets  attending  each  of  the  11  colleges  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  5.4.  Data  from  non-ROTC  students  were  not  included  in  the  analyses 
for  college  students  because  these  students  had  extremely  low  commitment  to  a ROTC/ 
Army  career.  Only  a small  minority  of  them  (6.0%)  considered  a military  officer 
career  as  being  either  the  first,  second,  or  third  most  likely  career  in  which  they 
would  end  up  (see  Table  4.10  in  Chapter  4).  Table  5.4  indicates  that  an  overall 
significant  difference  in  mean  commitment  was  found  for  cadets  in  the  11  schools 

(p  < .001). 

To  try  to  account  for  these  differences,  an  analysis  of  variance  was  run  with 
commitment  as  the  dependent  variable  and  ownership  of  school,  size  of  school,  ROTC 
program  (Oasic  or  Advanced),  and  possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship  as  independent 
variables.  Table  5.5  gives  the  mean  commitment  score  for  cadets  in  each  cell  of  th 
independent  variable  matrix.  Table  5.6  then  presents  the  results  of  the  analysis 
of  variance. 

Table  5.6  shows  that  ownership  of  school  attended  was  not  related  to  commit- 
ment, but  size  of  school  attended,  ROTC  program,  and  possession  of  an  ROTC  scholar- 
ship were  all  significantly  related  to  commitment.  As  far  as  size  of  school  was 
concerned,  cadets  from  small  schools  had  the  highest  commitment,  followed  by  cadet? 
from  medium-sized  schools,  and,  finally  by  cadets  from  large  schools  (p  < .01). 
Cadets  in  Advanced  ROTC  were  more  committed  than  cadets  in  Basic  ROTC  (p  < .001). 
Cadets  with  an  ROTC  scholarship  were  more  committed  than  cadets  without  a scholar- 
ship (p  < .001).  The  last  two  findings  are  not  surprising  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  career  commitment  scale  used  encompassed  both  behavioral  and  attitudinal 
indices,  and  both  participation  in  Advanced  ROTC  and  possession  of  a scholarship 
involve  behavioral  commitment  to  a period  of  obligated  Army  service. 

The  fact  that  differences  in  commitment  were  found  among  the  schools  and 
stratification  variables  used  in  the  study  has  implications  for  future  research  in 
the  area  of  ROTC/Army  career  commitment.  It  means  that,  further  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  school  and  ROTC  program  context  in  which  cadets  operate,  because 
these  variables  influence  commitment. 
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TA&Lt  5.4 

COMMITMENT  SCORES  OF  COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS, 
BY  SCHOOL  ATTENDED 


SCHOOL  STRATIFICATION  CLASSIFICATION 
COLLEGE  

NUMBER  | ROTC  REGION  OWNERSHIP  SIZE 


NUMBER  OF  ROTC 
CADETS  PARTICIPAT- 
ING IN  STUDY 


ROTC/ ARMY  COMMITMENT  SCORES 

MFflNa  ! STANDARD 

MEAN  l DEVIATION 


1 1 

- 

i 

Private 

Medium 

2 ! 

i 

Private 

Small 

-j  i 

j » 

2 

Pubi ic 

Medium 

4 1 

1 

Public 

Medium 

5 1 

1 

Public 

Small 

6 j 

4 

Publ ic 

Large 

7 

1 

Public 

Small 

8 

3 

Publ ic 

Medium 

9 

3 

Public 

Med i urn 

10 

2 

Public 

Large 

11  i 

2 

Private 

Small 

Note.  The  eleven  commitment  means  are  significantly  different  from  one  another:' 
F = 3.55;  df  = 10;  £ < .001. 

aFor  the  college  ROTC  sample,  career  commitment  could  range  from  8 - 40, 


TABLE  5.5 

MEAN  COMMITMENT  SCORES  OF  COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS, 

BY  OWNERSHIP  AND  SIZE  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDED,  AND 
BY  YEAR  IN  SCHOOL  AND  POSSESSION  OF  AN  ROTC  SCHOLARSHIP 


SCHOOL  STRATIFICATION 
VARIABLES 

{OWNERSHIP  AND  SIZE) 


Public  Colleges 
Small 
Medium 
Large 

Private  Colleges 
Small 
Medium 

I 


RESPONDENTS  IN 
BASIC  ROTC  (MS  I and  II) 


RESPONDENTS  IN 

ADVANCED  ROTC  (MS  III  and  IV) 


RESPONDENTS 
WITH  AN  ROTC 
SCHOLARSHIP 


RESPONDENTS 
WITHOUT  AN  ROTC 
SCHOLARSHIP 


RESPONDENTS 
WITH  AN  ROTC 
SCHOLARSHIP 


RESPONDENTS 
WITHOUT  AN  ROTC 
SCHOLARSHIP 


sThere  were  no  schools  in  the  Private-Large  category. 
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TABLE  5.6 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  ROTC/ARMY  COMMITMENT 
AMONG  COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS 


SOURCE 

df 

MS 

F 

Ownership  of  School  Attended  (A) 

1 

38.08 

1.03 

Size  of  School  Attended  (B) 

2 

188.50 

5.07** 

ROTC  Program  (C) 

1 

1296.87 

34.90*** 

Possession  of  ROTC  Scholarship  (D) 

1 

1224.08 

32.94*** 

A x B 

1 

99.85 

2.69 

A x C 

1 

68.10 

1.83 

A x D 

1 

71.57 

1.93 

B x C 

2 

43.57 

1.17 

B x D 

2 

79.66 

2.14 

C x D 

1 

134.85 

3.63 

A x B x C 

1 

62.99 

1.70 

A x B x D 

1 

76.60 

2.06 

A x C x D 

1 

0.05 

<1 

B x C x D 

2 

38.26 

1.03 

A x B x C x D 

1 

44.85 

1.21 

Error 

732 

37.16 

Note.  Commitment  means  for  significant  effects: 

• Size  of  School  Attended  (Small:  29.56;  Medium:  31.16;  Large:  31.81) 

• ROTC  Program  (Basic  ROTC:  28.89;  Advanced  ROTC:  32.19) 

• ROTC  Scholarship  (Yes:  33.82;  No:  29.57) 

**£  < .01 
***£  < .001 
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The  Army  Stratification  Variables  and  Commitment 

The  Army  officer  sample  was  stratified  by  period  of  Army  service  obligation 
(early,  middle,  late),  type  of  Army  service  (Regular  Army,  Active  Duty  Reserve), 
and  possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship  while  in  college.  Commitment  means  for 
each  cell  of  this  stratification  matrix  are  presented  in  Table  5.7. 

Results  of  an  analysis  of  variance  conducted  with  the  stratification  vari- 
ables as  independent  varieties  and  commitment  as  the  dependent  variable  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  5.8.  Significant  main  effects  were  found  for  period  of  obligation 
and  type  of  Army  service*,  the  interaction  between  these  two  variables  was  also 
significant.  As  far  as  the  period  of  obligation  main  effect  was  concerned,  offi- 
cers in  the  first  year  of  obligated  service  had  highest  commitment,  followed  by 
officers  midway  through  their  period  of  obligated  service,  and  finally,  by  officers 
in  their  last  six  months  of  obligated  service  (p  < .01).  Regular  Army  officers  re- 
ported greater  commitment  to  an  Army  career  than  did  Active  Duty  Reserve  officers 
(p  < .001).  Examination  of  means  among  the  period  of  obligation  x tyoe  of  Army 
service  subgroups  revealed  that  the  overall  drop  in  commitment  among  officers 
late  in  their  period  of  obligated  service  was  primarily  due  to  the  steep  drop  in 
commitment  among  Reserve  officers  in  their  last  six  months  of  obligated  service. 
Regular  Army  officers  had  rather  homogeneous  commitment  scores  across  the  three 
period  of  obligation  strata.  The  low  commitment  exhibited  by  Reservists  in 
their  last  six  months  of  obligated  service  is  not  surprising.  These  are  the 
people  soon  "getting  out"  of  the  career  path. 

What  is  surprising  is  the  finding  that  possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship 
while  in  college  was  not  related  to  commitment  among  Army  officers.  Apparently, 
ROTC  scholarships  attract  students  to  ROTC,  increase  ROTC  participation  rates, 
and  correlate  with  ROTC/ Army  commitment  among  ROTC  students.  However,  the  effect 
of  the  scholarships  on  commitment  is  temporary,  and  vanishes  at  the  Army  obligated 
service  stage.  Further  analysis  of  the  effects  of  ROTC  scholarship  by  year  in 
school  and  duration  of  Army  service  is  presented  in  Chapter  8's  trend  analyses. 

Cor  relates  of  ROTC/ Army  Career  Commitment  Among 


ROTC  Cadets  and  ROTC-Graduate  Army  Officers:  A Summary 


The  previous  section  discussed  the  relationship  between  the  sampling  strati- 
fication variables  and  commitment.  This  section  now  turns  to  an  examination  of 
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TABLE  5.7 


COMMITMENT  SCORES  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS,  BY 
TYPE  OF  SERVICE,  POSSESSION  OF  AN  ROTC  SCHOLARSHIP, 
AND  PERIOD  OF  ARMY  SERVICE  OBLIGATION 


K 

3! 


PERIOD  OF 
ARMY  SERVICE 
OBLIGATION 

REGULAR  ARMY 

ACTIVE  DUTY  RESERVE 

ROTC 

SCHOLARSHIP 

NO  ROTC 
SCHOLARSHIP 

ROTC 

SCHOLARSHIP 

NO  ROTC 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Early  (First  Year) 

22.88 

22.63 

20.81 

19.92 

Middle 

22.39 

20.95 

19.88 

20.83 

Late  (Last  Six  Months) 

21.82 

23.58 

15.31 

16.90 

Note.  For  the  Army  Sample,  Career  Conmltment  could  range  from  7 * 35. 


TABLE  5.8 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  ROTC/ARMY  COMMITMENT 
AMONG  ROTC-GRADUATE  ARMY  OFFICERS 


SOURCE 

df 

MS 

F 

Period  of  Obligation  (A) 

2 

299.48 

4.90** 

Type  of  Army  Service  (B) 

1 

1362.13 

22.30*** 

Possession  of  ROTC  Scholarship  (C) 

1 

6.09 

<1 

A x 6 

2 

381.39 

6.25** 

A x C 

2 

70.48 

1.15 

B x C 

1 

26.56 

<1 

A x B x C 

2 

32.69 

<1 

Note.  1 .■'nitment  means  for  significant  effects: 

• Period  of  Obligation  (Early:  21.00;  Middle:  20.98;  Late:.  19.21) 

• Type  of  Army  Service  (Regular  Army:  22.23;  Active  Duty  Reserve:  19.45) 

• Period  of  Obligation  x Type  of  Army  Service 

(Regular  Army  Early:'  22.77 

Regular  Army  Middle:.  21.74 

Regular  Army  Late:.  22.55 

Active  Duty  Reserve  Early;  20.36 

Active  Duty  Reserve  Middle:  20.59 

Active  Duty  Reserve  Late:  16.54) 

**£  <■  .01 


.001 
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the  relationship  between  each  of  the  career  consnitment  model's  component 
variables  and  commitment.  Table  5.9  summarizes  these  findings;  they  will 
then  be  reported  in  detail  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Because  the  chapter  deals  with  correlates  of  ROTC/Army  commitment 
among  those  already  in  the  career  path,  all  the  data  to  be  discussed  hereon 
will  be  restricted  to  data  gathered  from  the  754  ROTC  college  cadets  and  the 
634  Army  officers  who  participated  in  the  study. 

The  third  column  of  Table  5.9  indicates  that  there  were  219  variables 
analyzed.  The  last  fifteen  of  these  (reason  for  joining  ROTC,  13  factors  related 
to  ROTC  and  Army  programs,  and  Army  branch)  were  not  examined  in  Chapter  4 be- 
cause these  items  were  not  answered  by  the  non-ROTC  comparison  groups.  For 
the  college  cadets  180  of  the  219  variables  were  evaluated  for  their  relation- 
ship to  the  cadets'  career  commitment  scale  score;  131  or  72.7%  of  the  vari- 
ables evaluated  were  significantly  related  to  commitment.  For  the  Army 
officers,  181  of  the  219  variables  were  evaluated  for  their  relationship  to 
the  officers'  career  commitment  scale  score;  128  or  70.7%  of  the  variables 
evaluated  were  significantly  related  to  commitment.  The  tentative  model  was 
thus  highly  successful  in  isolating  not  only  good  correlates  of  participation 
in  ROTC  (as  Chapter  4 demonstrated),  but  also  good  correlates  of  commitment 
to  ROTC  and  the  Army  among  career  path  participants.  The  following  sections 
examine  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  each  of  the  model's 
variables  and  commitment.  Since  the  previous  chapter  described  the  variables 
in  detail,  no  variable  descriptions  will  be  repeated  here.  Rather,  the 
discussion  will  focus  immediately  on  the  relationship  between  the  variables 
and  commitment. 


Commitment  and  Demographic  Profile 

Sixteen  demographic  items  were  included  in  the  questionnaire.  The 
variables  studied,  and  their  relationship  with  career  cofimi tment  are  given 
in  Table  5.10.  While  eight  of  the  variables  were  significantly  related  to 
comnitment  among  ROTC  cadets  and  six  were  significantly  related  to  commitment 
among  Army  officers,  only  one  significant  finding  applied  to  both  cadets  and 
officers  ~'n  a consistent  direction.  This  was  the  variable  marital  status. 
Among  both  the  cadet  and  officer  samples,  married,  separated  and  divorced 
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TABLE  5.9 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  VARIABLE 
CLUSTERS  IN  THE  CAREER  COMMITMENT  MODEL  WERE 
(SLATED  TO  COMMITMENT  TO  Rf  'C/ARM' 


Fox  No.  in 
Career 
Commitment 
Model 

(Figure  1.1) 

Name  of  Variable  Cluster 

COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS  1 

ARMY  OFFICERS  1 

Table 

Refer- 

ence 

Total 
Nunber  of 
Vari ables 
In  Cluster 

No.  of 
Applicable 
Variables 

tod 

No.  of 
Applicable 
Variables 

No.  of  Variables 
Slgnifi  cantly 
Related  to 
Cotnsl  tmen  t to 
Army 

I 1 

Jemographfc  Variables 

16 

16 

8 

14 

6 

6.10 

1 1 

Father's  Military  Exper- 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5.11 

ience 

i 

ROTC  and  Military  Exper- 

10 

10 

2 

10 

3 

5.11 

ience  of  Other  Family 

and  Friends 

3 

Contact  with  Mi li vary 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5.11 

Families 

3 

Parents'  and  Friends'- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5.11 

Mil itary  Attitudes 

1 

Family  Stability 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5.12 

2 

Aptitudes  A Achievements 

8 

8 

4 

8 

4 

5 ! 3 

3 

College  Major 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 j 

I 

5.14 

3 ' 

Participation  in  Extra- 

11 

11 

2 

11 

1 

5.15 

curricular  Activities 

1 

Personal  Values 

14 

(a)  .. 

(a) 

5.16 

a 

First  Career  Being  Con 

15 

(a) 

(a) 

5.17 

side  red 

4 

Interests  4 Aspirations 

10 

10 

5 

10 

4 

5.18 

5 

ImDOrtance  Ratings, 

21 

21 

13 

21 

14 

5.19 

Job  Dimensions 

7.  11,  14 

Army  Satisfaction  Ratings, 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

5.20 

Job  Dimensions 

6 

Socio-Psychological  Scales 

8 

8 

7 

8 

7 

b.tl 

5 

Political  Position 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5.21 

6 

ROTC  and  Army  Information 

2 

2 

2 

0 

- 

5.21 

Tests 

7,  9 

Seliefs  About  ROTC 

26 

26 

24 

26 

23 

5.22 

7,  11,  14 

leliefs  About  Army 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

5.23 

8 

Reason  for  Joining  ROTC 

1 

(a) 

0 

5.24 

9.  13 

Factors  Related  to  ROTC 

13 

5 

5 

10 

7 

5 .7h 

and  Anry  Programs 

B2 

irmy  Branch 

1 

(a) 

(a) 

5.27 

TOTAL 

219 

180 

131 

181 

128 

X OF  APPLICABLE  VARIABLES 

72. 7X 

70. 7X 

RELATED  TO  C0W4ITMENT 

J 

J 

aNo  statistics  were  applied  to  data  from  these  variables. 
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TABU  5.10 

CORRELATES  OF  ROTC/ARMY  COMMITMENT  AMONG  ROTC  STUDENTS  AND  ARMY  OFFICERS:' 

DEMOGRAPHIC  PROFILE 


DEMOGRAPHIC 

VARIABLES 

RESPONDENT  GROUP 

COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

Relationship 
wi  th 

Commitment 

Interpretation  of 
Oirection  of  Relationship 

Relationship 

with 

Commitment 

Interpretation  of 
Oirection  of  Relationship 

High 

Commitment 

Group 

Low 

Commi tment 
Group 

Sex 

XZ(7)=28.71*** 

Male 



Female 

NA 

Race 

<5( 35)=  NS 

XZ{8)=21 .88** 

Black 

White 

Marital  Status 

KZ(21 )=44.94** 

Married;  Separ- 

Single;  Enga- 

7(4)  = 12.26* 

Married;  Separ- 

Single;  Lnga- 

ated/Di  voreed 

ged 

ated/Di  voreed 

god 

Socio-economic  Status 

r=  .06* 

High  SES 

low  SES 

r»  -.11** 

Low  SES 

Hlqh  SES 

(range  = 1-30) 

Year  in  School 

|X2(21)=72.23*** 

Seniors ; Jun- 

Freshmen;  Soph- 

NA 

1 

iors 

o mo res  i 

Region  in  Which  Grew  Up 

X2(63)=  NS 

X2(40)=  NS 

Type  of  Community  in 

KZ(28)=  NS 

Rural ; Large 

Suburb 

Winch  Grew  Up 

City 

Religion 

X2( 28) =46 .23*  ! 

Catholic;  Pro- 

Other 

X2(16)-  NS 

testant 

Age  (open  range) 

r-  ;.12*** 

Older  Rs 

Younger  Rs 

r-  NS 

Nunter  of  Brothers 

r*  NS 

r=  NS 

(open  range) 

! 

N untie r of  Sisters 

r*  NS 

r«  NS 

(open  range) 

1 

Number  of  Older  Brothers 

r*  -.07* 

Early  birth 

Late  birth 

r*  NS 

(open  range) 

order 

order 

N untie r of  Older  Sisters 

r=  - 06* 

Early  birth 

Late  birth 

r*  NS 

(open  range) 

Order 

order 

t 

Number  of  Children 

r=  .10** 

Many  children 

Few  Children 

(open  range) 

Foreign-bom  Father 

X2(7)=  NS 

X2(4)=  NS 

Foreign -bom  Mother 

X2(7)=  NS 

Mother  bom  in 

Mother  not  bom 

U.S., 

in  U.S. 

Note.  All  r’s  are  Pearson  product  lament  correlations  computed  on  the  row  variable  x commitment.;  Row  variables 
could~range  In  value  from  1-5,  unless  otherwise  Indicated.  Commitment  scores  could  range  from  8-40  for  POTC  students, 
and  from  7-35  for  Army  officers.- 

2 

For  X2,s,  degrees  of  freedom  on  which  significance  was  evaluated  is  given  In  parenthesis.;  To  compute  X.  ‘s  with 
nominal  variables,  ROTC  student  commitment  scores  were  *;s1gned  a category  score  from  1-8;  Army  officer  crmmitment 
scores  were  assigned  a category  score  from  1-5. 

* £ < .05 

**  £ < ,,01 

***  £ < .001 
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people  had  higher  conrnitment  than  single  or  engaged  people.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  increased  family  and  financial  responsibilities  accompanying  the 
married  state,  which  make  it  more  difficult  for  married  people  to  switch 
careers,  even  at  the  very  young  stage. 

The  other  significant  demographic  correlates  of  ROTC  cadet  conrnitment 
can  be  gleaned  from  a quick  scan  down  column  3 of  Table  5.10.  Highly  committed 
cadets  tended  to  be  male  (p  < .001),  of  high  socio-economic  status  (p  < .01), 
in  their  junior  or  senior  year  of  college  (p  < .001),  and  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant (p  < .05).  They  also  tended  to  be  older  than  cadets  with  low  commit- 
ment (p  <.001),  and  to  have  fewer  older  brothers  (p  < .05)  or  sisters  (p  < .05). 

Whereas  socio-economic  status  (SES)  was  positively  related  to  commitment 
among  cadets,  it  was  negatively  related  to  commitment  among  Army  officers. 

This  finding  appears  surprising  and  contradictory,  but  it  seems  to  complement 
the  previous  chapter's  finding  in  which  SES  was  the  most  important  discrimina- 
ting variable  between  high  school  cadets  and  their  non-JROTC  peers,  but  no 
longer  discriminated  significantly  between  participants  and  non-participants 
at  the  college  and  Army  officer  stages.  It  may  be  the  case  that  ROTC  initially 
attracts  high  SES  students  but  the  relationship  between  SES  and  participation 
in/commitment  to  the  path  declines  as  one  progresses  along  the  career  path.  Of 
course  restriction  of  SES  range  accompanies  progression  along  the  career  path 
(i.e.,  college  students  do  not  vary  as  much  in  SES  as  high  school  students),  so 
this  statistical  artifact  may  also  account  for  the  data. 

Perusal  of  column  6 of  Table  5.10  gives  the  other  demographic  variables 
significantly  related  to  Army  officer  career  commitment: 

(a)  Black  officers  had  a higher  commitment  than  White  officers  (p  < .01). 
This  finding  becomes  much  more  striking  when  one  considers  that  (as  reported 

in  Chapter  4)  Whites  are  overrepresented  in  the  Regular  Army  and  Blacks  in 
the  Reserves,  and  that  Regular  Army  officers  have  much  higher  commitment  than 
Reserve  officers.  Notwithstanding  these  facts.  Black  officers  are  more 
highly  committed  than  White  officers,  a finding  that  probably  indicates  that 
Blacks  perceive  greater  opportunities  for  themselves  in  the  Army  than  in 
civilian  life,  despite  their  underrepresentation  in  the  Regular  Army. 

(b)  Officers  who  grew  up  in  rural  areas  and  large  cities  had  higher 
commitment  than  officers  who  grew  up  in  suburban  areas  (p  < .05).  This  finding 
replicates  the  previously  described  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  of 
commitment  among  high  school  seniors.  It  suggests  that  recruitment  efforts  targ< 
at  rural  and  urban  areas  will  be  more  successful  than  recruitment  efforts  in  sub 
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(c)  Officers  with  many  children  had  higher  commitment  than  officers 
with  few  or  no  children  (p  < .01).  As  with  the  finding  that  married  people 
have  higher  commitment  than  single  people,  this  finding  is  probably  due  to 
the  pressures  to  remain  in  a career  one  has  started,  given  increased  family 
and  financial  responsibilities. 

(d)  Officers  whose  mothers  were  born  in  the  U.S.  had  higher  commitment 
than  officers  whose  mothers  were  born  outside  the  U.S.  (p  < .05).  Location 
of  birth  of  father  or  mother  was  not  significantly  related  to  participation 
or  commitment  for  the  high  school  and  college  samples  so  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  how  much  weight  to  give  to  this  finding,  unless  it  is  replicated  in 
future  studies. 

Commitment  and  Military  Experience 
and  Attitudes  of  Family  and  Friends 

Table  5.11  presents  the  relationship  between  commitment,  and  a respon- 
dent's military  socialization.  Length  of  father’s  military  experience  was 
significantly  related  to  commitment  among  both  the  cadet  (p  < .001)  and  officer 
(p  < .05)  samples,  a finding  which  supports  the  career  modelling  phenomenon 
discussed  in  Chapter  4. 

Cadets  with  high  commitment  also  reported  greater  present  contact  with 
military  families  (p  < .05),  more  friends  in  the  military  (p  < .05),  and  more 
uncles  in  the  military.  Officers  with  high  commitment  reported  greater  con- 
tact with  military  families  while  growing  up  (p  < .05),  more  friends  in  the 
military  (p  < .01),  and  more  cousins  in  ROTC  (p  < .01)  and  the  military 
(p  < .01).  Again  these  findings  support  the  career  modelling  phenomenon. 

Parents'  and  friends'  attitudes  towards  the  military  and  towards  an  Army 
officer  career,  as  perceived  and  reported  by  the  respondent,  were  very  strongly 
correlated  with  respondents'  career  commitment  (all  p < .001,  as  Table  5.11 
shows).  Of  interest  in  this  set  of  results  is  the  finding  that  at  the  college 
career  stage,  parents'  opinions  were  much  more  strongly  correlated  with  commit- 
ment than  friends'  opinions.  At  the  officer  career  stage,  the  reverse  was 
true.  It  appears  that,  during  school  years,  parents  have  great  influence  over 
career  plans  and  intentions;  after  school  years  this  strong  influence  gives 
way  to  that  of  peers  and  friends. 
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TABLE  5.11 


CORRELATES  OF  ROTC/ARMY  COtJMTMENT  AMONG  ROTC  STUDENTS  AND  ARMY  OFFICERS! 
MILITARY  EXPERIENCE  AND  ATTITUDES 
OF  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 

MILITARY 

COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

SOCIALIZATION 

VARIABLES 

Relationship 

with 

Commitment 

Interpretation  of 
Direction  of  Relatlonshlo 

Relationship 

with 

Consul  tment 

Interpretation  of 
Direction  of  Relationship 

High 

Commitment 

Group 

Low 

Commitment 

6rouP 

High 

Comnitment 

Group 

Low 

Comnitment 

Group 

Father's  1 

Military  Experlen 

ice 

Father's  Military  Exper- 
ience 

Length  of  Father's  Mili- 
tary Experience 

KZ(56)*  NS 
r=  -.16*** 

Father  in  Mili- 
tary Longer 

X2(32)*  NS 
r*  -.07* 

Father  In  Mili- 
tary Longer 

ROTC  an 

d Military  Exper 

lence  of  Other  Family  and  Friends 

Siblings  in  ROTC 

X2(7)=  NS 

X2(4)=  NS 

Cousins  in  ROTC 

X2(7)-  NS 

X^(4)*13.77** 

Cousin  in  ROTC 

No  Cousin  in  ROTC 

Uncles  in  ROTC 

X2( 7)»  NS 

?(4)*  NS 

Grandparents  in  ROTC 

X2(7)=  NS 

X2(4>-  NS 

Friends  in  ROTC 

X2(7)=  NS 

X2{4)»  NS 

Siblings  in  Military 

?(7J-  NS 

X2(4)=  NS 

Cousins  in  Military 

X2(7)»  NS 

?<4)=13.51** 

Cousin  in  Mill- 

No  Cousin  In  Mlli 

tary 

tary 

Uncles  in  Military 

X2(7)-14.79* 

Uncle  In  Mill- 

No  Uncle  In 

XZ(4)-  NS 

tary 

Military 

Grandparents  in  Military 

X2(7)*  NS 

X2{4)«  NS 

Friends  in  Military 

X2(7)»17.0r 

Friends  In  Mil- 

No  Friends  In 

X2(4)»17.6Z** 

Friends  In  Mil- 

No  Friends  In  Mil 

itary 

Military 

itary 

itary 

Contact  With  Military  Families 


Contact  with  Military 
Families  While  Growing  Up 

Present  Contact  With 
Military  Families 

XZ(7)=  NS 
X2(7),14.89* 

Present  Contact 
with  Military 
Families 

No  Present  Con- 
tact with  Mili- 
tary Families 

X2(4H0.03* 

NA 

Yes,  Contact 

ho.  No  Contact 

Parents'  and  Friends'  Military  Attitudes 

Friends'  Opinion  of 
Military 

Friends'  Rating  of  Army 
Officer  Career 

Parents'  Opinion  of 
Military 

Parents'  Rating  of  Amy 
Officer  Career 

r-  .14*** 
r>  .18*** 
r*  .27*** 
r*>  .30*** 

Friends  Nigh 
Opinion 

Friends  Hlgfi 
Status  Rating 

Parents  High 
Opinion 

Parents  High 
Status  Rating 

Friends  Low 
Opinion 

Friends  Low 
Status  Rating 

Parents  Low 
Opinion 

Parents  Low 
Status  Rating 

r-  . 32*** 

r*  .31*** 
r»  .19*** 
r»  .32*** 

Friends  High 
Opinion 

Friends  High 
Status  Rating 

Parents  High 
Opinion 

Parents  High 
Status  Rating 

Friends  Low 
Opinion 

Friends  Low 
Status  Rating 

Parents  Low 
Opinion 

Parents  Low 
Status  Rating 

Note.  Ail  r's  are  Pearson  product  moment  correlations  computed  on  the  row  variable  x commitment.  Row  variables 
could  range  In  value  from  1-5,  unless  otherwise  Indicated.  Coemrri  went  scores  could  range  from  8-40  for  ROTC  students, 
and  from  7-35  for  Army  officers.: 

2 2 
For  )r's,  degrees  of  freedom  on  which  significance  was  evaluated  Is  given  In  parenthesis.  To  compute  X ‘s  with 

nominal  variables,  ROTi  student  comnitment  scores  were  assigned  a category  score  from  1-8;  Army  officer  commitment 
scores  were -assigned  a category  score  from  1-5., 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
**•  £ < .00' 
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Commitment  and  Family  Stability 

Table  5.12  presents  the  relationship  between  family  stability  — as 
measured  by  number  of  communities  lived  in  while  growing  up  and  separation 
or  divorce  between  one's  parents  --  and  commitment.  Parental  separation  or 
divorce  was  not  related  to  commitment  for  either  the  cadet  or  the  officer 
samples.  However,  for  both  samples,  it  was  found  that  highly  committed 
cadets/officers  lived  in  a greater  number  of  communities  while  growing  up 
(p  < .001  and  p < .05,  respectively).  As  stated  previously  (in  Chapter  4), 
the  latter  finding  is  probably  related  to  presence  of  a military  father, 
because  the  correlation  between  having  a military  father  and  frequency  of 
moving  was  quite  high  (r  ranging  from  .31  to  .48  for  the  various  samples). 

Commitment,  Aptitudes,  and  Achievement 

The  relationship  between  the  grade  point  average  and  ability  variables 
and  commitment  is  presented  in  Table  5.13.  Although  (as  Chapter  4 reported) 
ROTC  students  have  lower  college  grades  than  non-ROTC  students,  the  data  in 
Table  5.13  show  that  high  college  grades  (p  < .01)  and  high  reported  abilities 
in  social  sciences  (p  < .01 ),  mathematics  (p  < .05),  and  physical  education 
(p  < .05)  are  positively  related  to  commitment  within  the  ROTC  student  group. 

The  positive  relationship  may  be  caused  by  the  scholarship  student  sub- 
group within  ROTC.  This  group  is  high  in  aptitude  and  achievement,  and  also, 
because  of  the  behavioral  Army  obligation  accompanying  their  scholarship, 
high  in  commitment  to  ROTC/ Army. 

Notice  how  the  positive  relationship  between  ability  and  commitment 
disappears  at  the  Army  officer  stage.  Highly  committed  officers  report 
lower  high  school  grades  (p  < .001),  lower  college  grades  (p  < .01)  and  lower 
mathematics  abilities  (p  < .05)  than  officers  with  low  commitment.  Only  in 
the  physical  education  area  was  commitment  positively  related  to  reported 
ability  (p  < .05) . 

These  findings  supplement  the  analysis  of  variance  result  reported  pre- 
viously that  possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship  while  in  college  is  positively 
related  to  commitment  among  college  cadets  but  not  among  Army  officers. 
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TABLE  5.12 


CORRELATES  OF  ROTC/ARMY  COMMITMENT  AMONG  ROTC  STUDENTS  AND  ARMY  OFFICERS: 

FAMILY  STABILITY 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 

COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

FAMILY 

STABILITY 

Relationship 

with 

Commitment 

Interpretation  of 
, Direction  of  Relationship 

Relationship 

with 

Comml tment 

Interpretation  of 
Direction  o'"  Relationship 

VARIABLES 

■KDSSHii 

■BBI 

■ 

High 

Conmltment 

Grouo 

Low 

Commitment 

Group 

N untie r of  Communities 
Lived  in  While  Growing 
Up  (range  = 1-3) 

r* . 1 5*** 

Lived  In  many 
Communities 

Lived  In  few 
Comnunltles 

XZ(8)-17.22* 

Lived  In  many 
Communities 

Lived  in  few 
Communities 

Divorced/Separated 

Parents 

XZ(7)=  NS 

XZ(4)*NS 

Note.  All  £'s  are  Pearson  product  moment  correlations  computed  on  the  row  variable  x commitment.,  Row  variables 
could  range  In  value  from  1-5,  unless  otherwise  Indicated.  Ct«nnn tment  scores  could  range  from  8-40  for  ROTC  students, 
and  from  7-35  for  Army  officers. 

2 2 
For  X 's,  degrees  of  freedom  rn  which  significance  was  evaluated  Is  given  in  parenthesis.  To  compuie  X ‘s  with 

nominal  variables,  POTC  student  conmltment  scores  were  assigned  a category  store  from  1-8;  Anpy  officer  commitment 
scores  w<>ne  assigned  a category  score  from  1-3. 

* £ < .03 
***  £ < .001 


TABLE  5.13 

CORRELATES  OF  ROTC/ARMY  COMMITMENT  AMONG  ROTC  STUDENTS  AND  ARMY  OFFICERS: 

APTITUDES,  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 


APTITUDE  AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 
VARIABLES 

RESPONDENT  GROUP 

COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

Relationship 

with 

Commitment 

i Interpretation  of 

! Direction  of  Relationship 

Relatlonsh.c 

with 

Commitment 

Interpretation  of 
Direction  of  Relationship 

mi 

WEBB 

High 

Comml tment 
Group 

Lew 

Comml -ment 
GroiP 

High  School  Grade  Average 

r*  NS 

i 

r=  .15*** 

Low  Grades 

High  Graces 

College  Grade  Average 

r--.09** 

High  Grades 

Low  Grades 

r»  .09** 

Low  Grades 

High  Grades 

Self-rated  Abilities  In: 

Physical  Sciences 

r=  NS 

r*  NS 

Social  Sciences 

r— .09** 

High  Social 

Lew  Social  Sci- 

r»  NS 

Science  Abl  1 - 

ence  Abilities 

Itles 

Mathematl  cs 

r»-.07* 

High  Mathemat- 

Low  Mathematics 

r*  .07* 

Low  Mathemat- 

High  Mathemat- 

Ics  Abilities 

Abilities 

Ics  Abilities 

Ics  Abilities 

English 

r*  NS 

r=  NS 

Fine  Arts 

r*  NI 

r=  NS 

Physical  Education 

r»-.07* 

High  P.E. 

Low  P.E.  Abl 1 - 

r-.OB* 

High  P.E. 

Low  P.E.  Abl  1 - 

Abilities 

Itles 

Abilities 

Itles 

Note.  All  £*s  are  Pearson  product  moment  correlations  confuted  on  the  row  variable  x coimrf  tment.  Row  variables 
could  range  In  value  from  1-5,  unless  otherwise  Indicated,  Coawltment  scores  could  range  from  8-40  for  ROTC  students, 
and  from  7-35  for  A my  officers. 


* £ < .05 
**  £ < -.01 
***  £ < .001 
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It  appears  that  some  attention  may  need  to  be  paid  to  ROTC's  recruiting, 
and  especially  retaining,  cadets  and  officers  of  high  academic  ability. 

Commitment  and  College  Major 

Table  5.14  presents  the  relationship  between  college  major,  time  college 
major  was  chosen,  and  commitment.  No  relationship  was  found  between  college  major 
and  commitment  for  either  the  cadet  or  the  officer  group.  However,  tne  time  that 
a choice  of  major  was  made  was  significantly  related  to  the  groups'  commitment, 
albeit  in  an  inconsistent  manner.  Cadets  with  high  commitment  made  their 
choice  of  major  later  than  cadets  with  low  commitment  (p  < .01).  Officers 
with  high  commitment  made  their  choice  of  major  earlier  than  officers  with 
low  commitment  (p  < .001).  No  obvious  explanation  emerges  for  these  discrepant 
findings,  and,  since  they  do  not  appear  to  be  very  important,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  explore  the  other  data  further  for  an  explanation. 

Commitment  and  Participation  in 
School  Extracurricular  Activities 


The  relationship  between  participation  in  extracurricular  activities  and 
commitment  is  presented  in  Table  5.15.  Membership  in  a service-oriented  club 
while  in  college  was  positively  related  to  commitment  among  the  cadet  (p  < .05) 
and  officer  (p  < .01)  samples.  Also,  cadets  who  were  JR0TC  members  in  high 
school  had  higher  commitment  to  ROTC/Army  than  cadets  who  only  joined  R0TC  in 
college  (p  < .001 ) . No  other  significant  relationships  were  found.  It 
appears  from  data  gathered  on  this  variable  cluster  that  R0TC  is  not  really 
"just  another  extracurricular  activity"  joined  by  people  who  participate  in 
many  extracurricular  activities.  Rather,  R0TC  appears  to  be  truly  career 
exploration  on  the  part  of  many  of  its  members,  a finding  that  ties  in  with 
R0TC  students'  higher  career  development  scores.  (Chapter  4 reported  that 
30%  of  college  cadets  say  that  a military  career  is  the  most  likely 
career  for  them;  70.2%  say  it  is  one  of  the  three  most  likely  careers  for 
them.)  The  only  extracurricular  activity  which  consistently  predicts  parti- 
cipation in  and  commitment  to  ROTC/Army  is  participation  in  Junior  R0TC  while 

in  high  school.  Again,  this  finding  points  to  the  utility  of  JR0TC  programs 

* 

for  recruitment  and  retention . 
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TABLE  5.14 


CORRELATES  OF  ROTC/ARMY  COMMITMENT  AMONG  ROTC  STUDENTS  AND  ARMY  OFFICERS: 
ACTUAL  OR  INTENDED  COLLEGE  MAJOR 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 


COLLEGE 

MAJOR 

VARIABLES 

COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

Relationship 

with 

Commitment 

Interpretation  of 
Direction  of  Relitlonshlo 

Relationship 

with 

Comul  tment 

Interpretation  of 
Direction  of  Relationship 

High 

Comal  tment 
Group 

Low 

Comal  tment 
Group 

High 

Comal  tment 
Group 

Low 

Commitment 

Group 

College  Major 

When  Choice  of  Major 
Made  (range  » 1-8) 

XZ{63)*  NS 
re  .10** 

Choice  of  Major 
Done  Late 

Choice  of  Major 
Done  Early 

XZ(36)*  NS 
re-. 12*** 

Choice  of  Major 
Done  Early 

Choice  of  Major 
Done  Late 

Note..  All  r s are  Pearson  product  moment  correlations  computed  on  the  row  variable  * commitment.-  Row  variables 
could  range  In  value  from  1-5,  unless  otheiwlse  Indicated.  Coimltment  scores  could  range  from  8-40  for  ROTC  students, 
and  from  7-35  for  Amy  Officers, 

For  X2's.  degrees  of  freedom  on  which  significance  was  evaluated  Is  given  in  parenthesis.  To  compute  XZ's  with 
nominal  variables,  ROTC  student  coimltment  scores  were  assigned  a category  score  from  1-8;  Army  officer  commitment 
scores  were  assigned  a category  score  from  1-5. 

**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 


TABLE  5.15 

CORRELATES  OF  ROTC/ARMY  COMMITMENT  AMONG  ROTC  STUDENTS  AND  ARMY  OFFICERS: 
PARTICIPATION  IN  SCHOOL  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 

EXTRACURRICULAR 

COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

ACTIVITY  VARIABLES 

Relationship 

Interpretation  of 
Direction  of  Relationship 

Relationship 

with 

Commitment 

Interpretation  of 
Direction  of  Relationship 

with 

Comal tment 

High 

Commitment 

Group 

Low 

Commitment 

Group 

High 

Comal tment 
Group 

Low 

Commitment 

Group 

Participation  In  Hiqh 
School  Extracurricular 
Activities  (range*  1-3) 

re  NS 

r*  NS 

Attendance  at  School 
Kith  JROTC  (range*  1-4) 

XZ(7)*  NS 

XZ(«)-  K 

Menbership  In  JROTC  In 
Hlcfi  School  (range*  1-4) 

XZ(7)-Z4.43*** 

JROTC  Neither 
In  High  School 

Not  JROTC  Mem- 
ber In  High 
School 

XZ{4)*  NS 

Menbership  In  College  In 
(range*  1-3): 

A Social  Fraternity  or 
Sorority 
College  ROTC 

A Campus  Religious  Group 
A Service-Oriented  Club 
A Campus  Political  P4rty 
A Professional  So-.lety 
Student  Government 
Athletic  Team 

LZ(14)*  NS 

X?(14)-  NS 
S?14)*  NS 
C 14)*24.36* 
£(14)-  NS 
g 14  * NS 
£14  * NS 
1^(14)*  NS 

Menber 

Not  Menber 

XZ(8)-  NS 

xf(8)»  NS 
£ 8 * NS 
£ 81*21.82** 
£(8)*  NS 
£ 8)*  NS 
£ 8)*  NS 
r(8)*  NS 

Menber 

Not  Menber 

Note.  All  r's  are  Pearson  product  moment  correlations  computed  on  the  row  variable  x commitment.  Row  variables 
could  range  In  value  from  1-5,  unless  otherwise  Indicated.  Commitment  scores  could  range  from  8-40  for  ROTC  students, 
and  from  7-35  for  Amy  officers.; 

Z 7 

For  X 's,  degrees  of  freedom  on  which  significance  was  evaluated  is  given  In  parenthesis.  To  coapute  r's  with 
nominal  variables,  RCTC  student  eomui  tment  scores  were  assigned  a category  score  from  1-8;  Arey  officer  coeeiitment 
scores  were  assigned  a category  score  from  1-5. 


£<  .05 
£ < ,01 
E < .001 
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Personal  Values  and  Commitment 


In  Chapter  4 the  values  which  best  discriminated  ROTC  students  from 
non-ROTC  students  were:  leadership,  patriotism,  conformity,  acceptance  of 

authority,  and  recognition  (all  held  more  deeply  by  ROTC  students);  and 
aestheticism,  benevolence,  religiousness,  independence,  and  support  (all  held 
more  deeply  by  non-ROTC  students).  The  same  values  discriminated  between 
members  of  the  Regular  Army  and  Active  Duty  Reservists,  with  Regular  Army 
members’  value  profile  corresponding  to  that  of  ROTC  students  and  Active 
Duty  Reservists'  profile  corresponding  to  that  of  non-ROTC  students.  The 
only  exception  to  this  was  the  conformity  value,  which  was  more  imoortant 
to  both  the  ROTC  students  and  the  Active  Duty  Reservists. 

In  keeping  with  the  major  theme  of  this  chapter,  the  value  items  were 
reanalyzed  for  their  ability  to  predict  commitment  within  the  ROTC  cadet 
and  Army  officer  groups  already  on  the  ROTC/ Army  career  path. 

Table  5.16  presents  the  mean  commitment  of  the  cadets  and  officers 
choosing  each  value  as  the  most  important  among  the  14  values  in  the  list. 
Note  that  this  table  is  based  on  only  one  item  — most  important  personal 
value,  and  is  therefore  not  directly  comparable  with  data  presented  in 
Table  4.8  and  Figure  4.1,  both  of  which  were  based  on  six  items  (three  most 
important  and  three  least  important  values). 

There  are  two  pieces  of  information  obtainable  from  Table  5.16.  The 
first  is  popularity  of  the  value,  as  gleaned  from  the  number  of  cadets  and 
officers  in  the  sample  choosing  the  value  as  being  the  most  important  to 
them.  The  most  popular  values  among  cadets  were,  in  descending  order  of 
importance,  independence,  support,  and  religiousness.  The  most  important 
values  among  officers  were  independence,  pragmaticism,  and  intellectualism. 

More  apropos  to  the  issue  at  hand  is:  How  do  these  value  choices 
relate  to  cadets'  and  officers'  ccimitment  to  remaining  in  ROTC/Army?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  the  columns  titled  Mean  Commitment  (of 
all  cadets  and  officers  who  chose  the  value  as  being  most  important;  in 
the  table,  the  14  values  are  presented  according  to  decreasing  commitment 
among  officers  choosing  the  value  as  most  important).  A result  pattern 
similar  to  that  reported  in  Chapter  4 was  obtained.  Officers  and  cadets 
choosing  patriotism  and  leadership  as  most  important  to  them  had  the  highest 
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TABLE  5.16 

CORRELATES  OF  ROTC/ARMY  COMMITMENT 
AMONG  ROTC  STUDENTS  AND  ARMY  OFFICERS: 
MOST  IMPORTANT  PERSONAL  VALUE 


PERSONAL  VALUE 
VARIABLES 

RESPONDENT  GROUP 

COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

n 

MEAN 

COWilTMENT 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

D 

MEAN 

COMMITMENT 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

Patriotism 

32 

34.56 

5.89 

25.55 

6.30 

Leadership 

55 

34.43 

4.11 

25.26 

7.21 

Equalitarianism 

51 

31.24 

7.04 

51 

23.04 

6.86 

Acceptance  of  Authority 

10 

31.96 

7.10 

8 

23.00 

7.09 

Support 

94 

30.25 

5.63 

56 

22.40 

7.94 

Pragmatic! sm 

4b 

29.81 

6.58 

73 

20.92 

8.40 

Recognition 

52 

31.88 

5.84 

46 

20.34 

7.01 

Need  for  Uniqueness 

18 

30.16 

7.88 

9 

?0.C0 

8.34 

Religiousness  • 

72 

29.36 

6.68 

54 

19.62 

7.87 

Benevolence 

61 

30.38 

7.16 

35 

19.35 

8.16 

Intel lectual ism 

| u3 

30.37 

6.24 

66 

18.78 

8.13 

Independence 

153 

28.53 

6.61 

122 

16.70 

7.22 

Aestheticism 

7 

26.69 

5.84 

8 

15.00 

7.01 

Conformity 

8 

32.30 

7.70 

0 

- 

- 

Total  Group 

711 

30.50 

6.01 

616 

20.35 

8.00 

Note.  The  ROTC  student  commitment  scores  were  based  on  eight  items  and  could  range  from  8 - 40; 
the  Army  officer  scores  were  based  on  seven  items  and  could  range  from  7 - 35,.  Thus  the  mean  conmitment 
scores  of  the  two  groups  are  not  directly  comparable. 


= .79,  £ < .001 


commitment;  officers  and  cadets  choosing  aestheticism  and  independence  as 
most  important  to  them  had  the  lowest  commitment.  The  Spearman  rank  order 
correlation  coefficient  computed  on  the  commitment  ranks  for  cadets  and 
officers  was  highly  significant  (r  = .79,  p < .001),  meaning  tnat,  for  both 
groups,  values  related  to  commitment  in  the  same  way. 

The  fact  that  independence,  by  far  the  most  popular  ”alue,  was  strongly 
correlated  to  commitment  in  a negative  manner,  has  implications  the  Army  may 
wish  to  think  about.  Independence  is  obviously  a strong,  predominant  Ameri- 
can value.  It  was  the  first  choice  not  only  of  the  two  respondent  groups 
scrutinized  in  the  present  chapter  (college  cadets  and  officers),  but  also 
of  three  of  the  four  other  respondent  groups  studied  (all  except  the  high 
school  JROTC  group).  Yet  independence  appears  to  be  negatively  related  to 
both  participation  in  and  commitment  to  the  ROTC/Army  career  path.  Are 
military  life  and  independence,  defined  in  the  present  study  as  "being  free 
to  make  one's  own  decisions  ..."  inherently  contradictory?  If  not,  how  can 
components  of  the  Army  be  changed  to  be  more  responsive  to  this  strongly 
held  American  value?  Data  from  the  present  study  indicate  that  such  changes 
would  attract  a wider  range  of  individuals  into  the  Army  officer  corps. 

First  Career  Most  Likely  and  Commitment 

Table  5.17  presents  the  relationship  between  cadets'  and  officers'  first 
career  most  likely  and  their  commitment  to  ROTC/Army.  As  with  Table  5.16, 
the  career  groups  are  presented  in  order  of  decreasing  commitment  among  the 
Army  officer  sample.  Two  pieces  of  information  are  obtainable  from  Table  5.17: 
(a)  the  number  of  cadets  and  officers  choosing  each  career  group  as  the  most 
likely  for  them;  and  (b)  the  mean  commitment  of  cadets  and  officers  choosing 
each  career  aroup. 

Not  surprisingly,  for  both  cadets  and  officers,  a military  officer  career 
was  chosen  more  than  any  other  one  as  first  career  most  likely.  In  addition, 
cadets  and  officers  choosing  such  military  officer  career  had  by  far  the  highest 
commitment  to  the  career  path  (almost  by  definition,  since  the  career  commitment 
scale  supposedly  measures  intentions  to  remain  in  the  military  career  path). 


5 

Other  studies  have  come  to  this  same  conclusion,  c.f.  the  work  of  Goodstadt 
and  Glickman  on  the  salience  of  fate  control  to  retention  in  the  armed  services; 
also  the  work  of  O'Toole  et  al .,  1973,  on  the  fact  that  American  youth  a**e  concerned 
with  commitment  to  meaningful  careers  and  hard  work,  but  are  less  willing  to  submit 
to  authoritarian  leadership  in  work  settings. 
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.ABLE  5.17 

CORRELATES  OF  ROTC/ARMY  COMMITMENT 
AMONG  ROTC  STUDENTS  AND  ARfV  OFFICERS:. 
FIRST  CAREER  BEING  CONSIDERED 


FIRST  CAREER  BEING 
CONSIDERED 

COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

n 

MEAN 

COMMITMENT 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

n 

MEAN 

COMMITMENT 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

Military  Officer 

226 

35.23 

4.04 

175 

28.81 

4.20 

Construction  Trades 

4 

32.00 

3.73 

2 

o 

o 

8.49 

General  Labor,  Community  o£ 
Public  Service 

a 

27.50 

6.35 

5 

19.00 

9.98 

General  Teaching  and  Social 
Service 

40 

28.93 

6.09 

49 

19.00 

7.47 

Medical  and  Biological  Sciences 

90 

29.41 

6.08 

34 

18.84 

6.48 

Fine  Arts,  Performing  Arts 

17 

26.32 

8.28 

5 

17.83 

5.69 

Humanities,  Law,  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences 

135 

28.45 

6.31 

104 

17.21 

6.77 

Business  Administration 

97 

28.26 

6.18 

131 

17.21 

6.30 

Technical  Jobs 

11 

26.59 

8.75 

7 

1C.  86 

4.30 

Engineering,  Physical  Science, 
Mathematics,  Architecture 

78 

29.21 

6.26 

89 

16.83 

7.32 

Mechanics,  Industrial  Trades 

6 

29.29 

5.53 

2 

15.50 

2.12 

Other 

30 

27.80 

6,99 

17 

14.68 

5.30 

Proprietors,  Sales 

4 

21.64 

4.72 

14 

13.64 

5.35 

Secretarial 'Clerical 

3 

19.52 

6.24 

0 

- 

Housewi fe 

4 

27.65 

2.33 

0 

“ 

* 

Total  Group 

753 

30.52 

1- 

6.55 

5j4 

20.46 

8.02 

Note.  The  ROTC  student  commitment  scores  ware  Dased  on  eight  items  and  could  range  from  8-40; 
the  Army  officer  scores  were  based  on  seven  items  and  could  range  from  7 - 35.  Thus  the  mean  coranitment 
scores  of  the  two  groups  are  not  directly  comparable.. 


= .52,  £ < .05 
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There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  other  strong  consistent  relationships 
between  first  career  most  likely  and  commitment.  The  Spearman  rank  order 
correlation  between  the  cadet  and  officer  commitment  ranks  was  moderately 
significant  {r  = .52,  p < .05);'  for  both  groups  the  construction  trades 
people  had  high  commitment,  the  proprietors  and  sales  people  had  low  commit- 
ment. 

One  final  tangential  point  cf  interest  in  the  data  presented  in  Table  5.17 
is  tnat,  for  the  officer  group,  business  administration  was  the  second  most 
popular  career  cluster,  after  that  of  military  officer.  As  stated  in  Chapter  4, 
12  of  the  15  clusters  studied  (all  except  military  officer,  housewife,  and 
"other")  were  derived  empirically  from  Project  TALENT  longitudinal  data  show- 
ing that  people  going  into  a cluster  tended  to  share  abilities  and  interests. 

In  the  TALENT  clustering,  a military  officer  career  fell  within  the  business 
administration  olusbe rt  a fact  which  present  data  appear  to  support.  Of  the 
634  officers  in  the  study  28%  intend  to  remain  as  officers;  21%  intend  to  enter 
the  "similar"  field  of  business  administration. 

Interests  and  Aspirations 
and  Commitment 

Table  5.18  presents  the  interest  and  aspiration  variables  and  their 
relationship  to  commitment  for  the  cadet  and  officer  samples.  For  both  groups, 
commitment  was  positively  correlated  with  high  physical  education  interests  and 
high  educational  aspirations.  In  addition,  for  the  cadet  group,  commitment  was 
positively  correlated  with  high  physical  science  interests  (p  < .01),  high 
social  science  interests  (p  <.01),  and  high  mathematics  interests  (p  < .01). 
These  findings  generally  complement  ones  reported  in  Chapter  4 about  the 
variables1  relationship  to  participation  in  ROTC  (cadets  were  found  to  have 
hiqhPr  educational  aspirations,  and  higher  expressed  interest  in  physical  and 
social  science  than  non-ROTC  students). 

For  the  Army  officer  group  two  additional  findings  were  obtained  which 
also  complement  ones  reported  in  Chapter  4:  (a)  career,  as  opposed  to  family, 

salience  was  positively  related  to  commitment  (p  < .001);  and  (b)  salary 
expectations  were  negatively  related  to  commitment  (p  < .001;  recall  from 
Chapter  4 that  members  of  the  Regular  Army  had  lower  salary  expectations  than 
members  of  the  Active  Duty  Reserve). 
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TABLE  5.18 


CORRELATES  OF  ROTC/APMY  COMMITMENT  AMONG  ROTC  STUDENTS  AND  ARMY  OFFICERS: 

INTERESTS  AND  ASPIRATIONS 


— — — — ' 

RESPONDENT  GROUP 

INTEREST  AND 
ASPIRATION 
VARIABLES 

COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

Relationship 

with 

Commitment 

Interpretation  of 
Direction  of  Relationship 

Relationship 

with 

Comal tment 

Interpretation  of 
Direction  of  Relationship 

High 

Commitment 

Group 

Low 

Conrni  tment 
Group 

Self-rated  Interests  in:. 
Physical  Sciences 

r=-.09** 

High  Physical 
Science  Inter- 
ests 

Low  Physical 
Science  Inter- 
ests 

r=  NS 

Social  Sciences 

r=-.09** 

High  Social 
Science  Inter- 
ests 

Low  Social 
Science  Inter- 
ests 

r*  NS 

Mathematics 

r=-.09** 

High  Mathemat- 
ics Interests 

Low  Mathematics 
Interests 

r=  NS 

English 

r=  NS 

r=  NS 

Fine  Arts 

r*  NS 

r=  NS 

Physical  Education 

r=-.lO** 

High  P.E, 
Interests 

Low  P.E.. 
Interests 

r*-.08* 

High  P.E. 
Interests 

Low  P.E. 
Interests 

Highest  Educational 
Level  Aspired  For 

r=  .12*** 

High  Education- 
al Aspirations 

Low  Educational 
Aspirations 

r=  .08* 

High  Education- 
al Aspirations 

Low  Educational 
Aspirations 

Salary  Expectations  for 
Fifteen  Years  Out  of 
High  School 

r=  NS 

r=- . ] 7*** 

Low  Salary 
Expectations 

High  Salary 
Expectations 

Career  vs.  Family 
Salience 

r=  NS 

r=- . 20*** 

Career  more 
Salient 

Family  more 
Salient 

Industrial  vs..  Occupa- 
tional Commitment 

r=  NS 

r*  NS 

Note.  All  r's  are  Pearson  product  moment  correlations  computed  on  the  row  variable  x commitment.  Row  variables 
could  range  in  value  from  1-5,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Comal  tment  scores  could  range  from  8-40  for  ROTC  students, 
and  from  7-35  for  Army  officers.; 


* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 
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It  appears  that  a high  salary  is  not  one  of  the  Army  officer  job's 
greatest  attractions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  data  do  not  really  show  salary 
to  be  a potent  dissatisfier,  either.  What  the  data  appear  to  be  saying  is 
that  one  can  expect  an  "average"  salary  from  an  Army  officer  job.  Some 
people  are  content  with  an  average  salary;  others  expect  more  and  intend  to 
seek  out  fulfillment  of  these  expectations  in  civilian  life. 

Job  Dimensions  of  Importance 
and  Commitment 

Table  5.19  gives  the  relationship  between  importance  ratings  attached  by 
cadets  and  officers  to  the  21  job  dimensions  studied,  and  their  commitment  to 
a ROTC/Army  career.  Because  importance  ratings  were  scored  with  a low  score 
(1)  reflecting  high  importance  and  a high  score  (5)  reflecting  low  importance, 
negative  correlations  in  Table  5.19  mean  that  the  job  dimension's  importance 
is  positively  related  to  commitment. 

Of  greatest  interest  in  Table  5.19  are  those  dimensions  for  which  a low 
importance  rating  accompanied  high  commitment.  These  dimensions  were:  geo- 

graphic desirability,  personal  freedom  (for  both  cadets  and  officers),  salary 
(for  cadets),  and  utilization  of  skills  and  stability  of  home  life  (for 
officers).  These  findings  are  not  surprising  when  one  considers  that  four  of 
these  five  dimensions  --  all  except  salary  --  are  ones  found  wanting  in  an 
Army  career  (see  Figure  4.2  in  Chapter  4).  It  is  as  though  the  highly  com- 
mitted officers  and  cadets  are  saying:,  "the  Army  does  not  really  satisfy  on 
these  dimensions,  but  they  are  not  too  important  to  me,  personally,  so  I can 
continue  serving." 

The  dimensions  for  which  high  importance  ratings  correlated  with  high 
commitment  most  strongly  (p  < .001  for  both  cadets  and  officers)  were:, 
responsibility,  more  schooling,  chance  to  be  a leader  and  adventure.  Re- 
sponsibility, chance  to  be  a leader  and  adventure  were  the  ( ansions  on 
which  an  Army  officer  career  was  rated  most  highly  (again  see  Figure  4.2  in 
Chapter  4),  so  once  again  the  findings  dovetail:  people  who  value  dimensions 

which  the  Army  satisfies  will  stay  on. 
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TABLE  5.19 

CORRELATES  OF  ROTC/ARMY  COMMITMENT  AMONG  ROTC  STUDENTS  AND  ARMY  OFFICERS : 
IMPORTANCE  RATINGS  ATTACHED  TO  21  JOB  DIMENSIONS 


RESPONDENT 


COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS 


ARMY  OFFICERS 


Relationship 

with 

Commi tment 


Interpretation  of 
Direction  of  Relationshl 


Salary 
Prestige 
Responsibility 
Interesting  People 
Util ization  of  Skills 
Contribution  to  Society 
Geographic  Desirability 
Mnr<_  Schooling 
Stability  of  Home  Life 
Chance  to  be  Leader 
Personal  Freedom 
Adventure 
Job  Security 
Chance  to  Help  Others 
Self-Improvement 
Quality  of  Supervisors 

I nteres  1 1 ng/Cha 1 1 eng i ng 
Job 

Feedback  on  Performance 
Importance  of  Work 
Family  Contentment 
Advancement  Opportunity 


r = .07* 


Low  importance  High  importance  r 


12***  High  importance  Low  importance  £' 


r = -.07* 


High  importance  Low  importance  r * 


High  importance  Low  importance 
High  importance  Low  importance 

Low  Importance  High  importance 


r = .06*  Low  importance  High  importance  £ ■ 

r = -.18***  Hign  Importance  Low  importance  r 

r = US  £ ; 

£ * -.21***  High  importance  Low  importance  £ 

£ * .08*  Low  importance  High  importance  r 

r-  -.15***  High  importance  Low  importance  £ 

£ * NS  £ 

£ = -.06*  High  importance  Low  importance  £ 

£ = -.08*  High  importance  Low  importance  £ 


-.16*** 

.21*** 

-.27*** 

.11** 

-.30*** 

-.21*** 

-.10** 


Low  importance 
High  importance 
Low  importance 
High  importance 
Low  importance 
High  importance 
High  importance! 
High  importance 


High  importance 
low  importance 
High  importance 
low  importance 
High  importance 
Low  importance 
tow  importance 
Low  importance 


£ = NS  £ * NS 

£ = -.14***  High  importance  Low  importance  £ - -.09**  High  importance  Low  importance 

£ * -.08*  High  importance  Low  importance  £ = -.12**  High  importance  Low  importance 

£ * NS  £ - NS 

£ = -.13***  High  importance  Low  importance  £ = -.11**  High  importance  Low  importance 


Note.  All  £'s  are  Pearson  product  moment  correlations  computed  on  the  row  variable  x comni tment..  Row  variables 
could'Tange  in  value  from  1 (high  importance)  to  5 (low  importance).  Commitment  scores  could  -ange  from  8-40  for 
ROTC  students,  and  from  7-35  for  Army  Officers. 

* £ < .05 
**  £ * .01 
***  £ < .001 
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Satisfaction  on  Job  Dimensions 
and  Commitment 


Table  5.20  presents  the  correlations  between  satisfaction  ratings  assigned 
to  an  Army  officer  job  on  the  21  job  dimensions  and  commitment.  Satisfaction 
ratings  were  scored  in  a counterintuitive  manner,  with  a low  rating  (1)  ex- 
pressing high  satisfaction  and  a high  rating  (5)  expressing  low  satisfaction. 
Hence,  all  negative  correlations  in  the  table  indicate  a positive  relationship 
between  satisfaction  and  commitment. 

As  expected,  satisfaction  on  each  dimension  was  positively  related  to 
commitment  to  remaining  in  the  career  path.  Probably  of  greatest  interest  in 
the  data  given  in  Table  5.20  is  the  fact  that  all  21  correlations  for  Army 
officers  were  higher  than  the  corresponding  correlations  tor  ROTC  students. 

This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  greater  certainty  attached  tn  the  officer 
ratings,  which  are  based  on  actual  experiences  in  the  Army,  instead  of  ex- 
pectations. 

For  cadets,  the  dimensions  for  which  expected  satisfaction  correlated 
most  highly  with  commitment  were  (in  descending  order  of  correlation  magni- 
tude): chance  to  be  a leader,  adventure,  responsibility,  and  self-improvement. 

Expected  satisfaction  on  all  these  dimensions  correlated  - .25  with  commitment. 
For  officers,  the  dimensions  for  which  actual  satisfaction  correlated  most 
highly  with  commitment  were  (again  in  descending  order  of  correlation  magni- 
tude): interesting/challenging  job,  contribution  to  society,  and  self- 

improvement.  Satisfaction  on  all  these  dimensions  correlated  >.40  with 
commitment. 


The  Socio-Psychological  and  Information 
Scales  and  Commitment 

The  relationship  between  scores  on  the  socio-psychological  and  informa- 
tion scales  and  commitment  is  presented  in  Table  5.21.  The  scales  proved  to 
be  potent,  correlates  not  only  of  participation  in  the  ROTC/Army  career  path 
(as  Chapter  4 demonstrated),  but  also  of  commitment  to  the  path  among  ROTC 
cadets  and  Army  officers. 

Consistent  with  the  hypotheses  of  the  study  presented  in  Chapter  1 and 
consistent  with  the  findings  regarding  the  scales'  ability  to  discriminate 
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TABLE  5.20 


CORRELATES  OF  ROTC/ARMY  COMMITMENT  AMONG  ROTC  STUDENTS  AND  ARMY  OFFICERS:. 
ARMY  JOB  SATISFACTION  RATINGS  ASSIGNED  TO  21  JOB  DIMENSIONS 


RESPONDENT  GROUP 

— 

JOB  DIMENSIONS 

COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

Relationship 

Interpretation  of 
Direction  of  Relationship 

Interpretation  nf 
Direction  of  Relationship 

with 

Commitment 

High 

Commitment 

Group 

Low 

Commitment 

Group 

with 

Commi tment 

High 

Commi tment 

Low 

Commitment 
_ Group 

Low 

Satis  faction 

Salary 

£=- .06* 

High 

Satisfactior 

Low 

Satisfaction 

£=-.12*** 

High 

Satisfaction 

Pnest'  ge 

£=-.20*** 

" 

» 

r=-.  36*** 

.. 

Res  pons lbi 1 i ty 

r=-.25*** 

» 

r=-. 35*** 

.. 

j 

Interesting  People 

£=-.20*** 

li 

■■ 

r=-. 36*** 

1 

Utilization  of  Skills 

£=-.12*** 

ti 

•• 

r=-.33*** 

.. 

Contribution  to  Society 

£=-.19*** 

•1 

li 

r=-.43*** 

ii 

i 

reograph>c  Desirability 

£=-.10** 

ll 

r=-.23**« 

» 

More  Schooling 

£=-.22*** 

" 

H 

r=- .29*** 

i ■■ 

Stability  of  Homelife 

£=-.08* 

it 

r=- . 34*** 

Chance  to  be  a Leader 

£=-.30*** 

ll 

r~- . 3d*** 

rersonal  Freedom 

£=-.07* 

r=-.33**» 

.. 

■ 

Adventure 

£=-.26*** 

•• 

r=-.32*** 

n 

nob  Security 

£=-.08* 

“ 

r=-.13*** 

.. 

M 

Chance  to  Help  Others 

£=-.17*** 

H 

r=-.32*»* 

ii 

II 

Sel  f- Improvement 

£=-.25*** 

ii 

r=-.42*** 

M 

II 

Quality  of  Supervisors 

£=-.15*** 

ii 

r=-.29*** 

II 

II 

Inte  res  ting/ Challenging 
Job 

£=-.23*** 

H 

it 

£=- .49*** 

ll 

II 

Feedback  on  Performance 

£=-.19*** 

it 

ii 

r=- .28*** 

II 

II 

Importance  of  Work 

£=-.17*** 

•i 

ii 

r=-.  31*** 

tl 

II 

Family  Contentment 

£=- . 1 2*** 

” 

ii 

r=-.37*** 

ll 

II 

Advancement  Opportunity 

£=-.18*** 

1 

" 

£=-.38*** 

II 

" 

riS  Pe?1°n  Product  moment  correl at, ons  computed  on  the  row  variable  * commitment.  Row  variables 
for'ROlTftu^nU  .IndTroi  J-af  f^A^fftlen.5  ' Satl5faCtion)  ’ fitment  scores  could  range  from  8-40 


* £ < .05 
**  £ < -.01 
***  £ < .001 
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1 ABLE  5.21 


CORRELATES  OF  ROTC/ARMY  COMMITMENT  AMONG  ROTC  STUDENTS  AND  ARMY  OFFICERS; 
THE  SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  INFORMATION  SCALES 


— — — — - - — — 

S0C I 0 - PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AND  INFORMATION 
SCALE  VARIABLES 

RESPONDENT  GROUP 

COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS 

ARMY  OFFICERS 

Relationship 

with 

Commitment 

Interpretation  of 
Direction  of  Relationship 

Relationship 

with 

Commitment 

Interpretation  of 
Direction  of  Relationship 

Hnn|M 

■HnHHK  / • S t‘  V 

3S2  II  S3 

Socio-osychological  Scales 


Se'iefs  about  ROTC  j 

' panm  - ’S.’Wl  ! 

.........  j 

r=  .35*** 

Favorable  Be- 
liefs About 
ROTC 

Unfavorable  Be- 
liefs ADOUt 
ROTC 

r-  . 33***  j 

Favorable  Be-  { 
liefs  About  | 
ROTC 

unfavorable  Be- 
liefs About 
ROTC 

Beliefs  About  the  Army 
, ra"qe  = 28-140) 

r=  .52*** 

Favorable  Be- 
liefs about, 
the  Army 

Unfavorable  Be- 
liefs about 
the  Army 

r=  .65*** 

Favorable  Be- 
liefs about 
the  Army 

Unfavorable  Be-- 
liefs  about 
the  Army 

Subscription  to  Military 
Ideology  (range  = 9-45) 

r=  .31*** 

High  Subscrip- 
tion to  Milita- 
ry Ideology 

Low  Subscrip- 
tion to  Mi  1 i - 
tary  Ideology 

r-  .44*** 

High  Subscrip- 
tion to  Mili- 
tary Ideology 

Low  Subscrip- 
j tion  to  Mi  1 1 - 
1 tary  Ideology 

Bureaucratic  Tendencies 
(range  - 4-45) 

r-  NS 

r-  .34*** 

High  Bureaucra-i 
tic  Tendencies 

Low  Bureaucra- 
tic Tendencies 

Need  for  Fate  Control 
( range  = 6-30) 

£=-.15*** 

j 

Low  Need  for 
Fate  Control 

High  Need  for 
Tate  Control 

r-  NS 

Anony  (range  = 5 - T 5 ) 

r=- . 16*** 

Low  Anomy 

High  Anomy 

r=-.08* 

Low  Anomy 

High  Anomy 

Career  Development,  Ex- 
ploration Stage  (range  = 
12-60) 

|r-—  | ^ 

Greater  Career 
Development 

Low  Career 
Development 

r*  .09** 

Greater  Career 
Development 

Low  Career 
Development 

Career  Development,  Esta- 
blishment Stage  (range  * 
12-uO) 

r=  .17*** 

Greater  Career 
Development 

Low  Career 
Development 

r*  .32*** 

Greater  Career 
Development 

Low  Career 
Development 

Political  Position 

Political  Position3 

mm 

Conservative 

Politics 

i 

Liberal 

Politics 

BH 

Conservative 

Politics 

Liberal 

Politics 

ROTC  and  Army  Information  Tests 


ROTC  Information 
(range  = 7-14) 

r=  .22*** 

More  Accurate 
Information 
About  ROTC 

Less  Accurate 
Information 
About  ROTC 

NA 

1 

Am y Information 
{ ran ne  = 7-14) 

r=  .24*** 

More  Accurate 
Information 
About  the  Amy 

Less  Accurate 
Informal  luti  j 

About  tne  Army 

NA 

Note..  All  r's  are  Pearson  product  moment  correlations  computed  on  the  row  variable  x commitment.:  Row  variables 
could  range  in  value  from  1-5,  unless  otherwise  indicated..  Coramtment  scores  could  range  from  8-40  for  ROTC  students, 
and  from  7-35  for  Army  officers. 

a Unlike  the  rest  of  the  variables  In  this  table,  political  position  was  measured  by  means  of  a single  item,  and 
not  by  means  of  a group  of  scale  items. 

* £ < .05 
**  £ < .01 
***  g < .001 
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members  of  the  career  path  from  non-members  (presented  in  Chapter  4),  it  was 
found  that  ROTC/Army  career  commitment  was  positively  related  to:  favorable 

beliefs  about  ROTC  (p  < .001  for  cadets  and  officers),  favorable  beliefs  about 
the  Army  (p  < .001  for  cadets  and  officers),  high  subscription  to  military 
ideology  (p  < .001  for  cadets  and  officers),  high  bureaucratic  tendencies 
(p  < .001  for  officers),  low  need  for  fate  control  (p  < .001  for  cadets),  low 
anomy  (p  < .001  for  cadets;  p < .05  for  officers),  greater  career  development 
(p  < .001  for  cadets  and  officers),  conservative  politics  (p  < .05  for  cadets 
and  officers),  and  more  accurate  information  about  ROTC  and  the  Army  (p  < .001 
for  cadets;  officers  were  not  given  the  information  tests). 

Indeed  these  scale  dimensions,  in  conjunction  with  the  previously  described 
value  items  and  job  importance  items,  appear  to  make-up  a strikingly  clear  and 
consistent  "military  personality"  picture  of  ROTC  cadets  and  Army  officers. 

Beliefs  About  ROTC  and 
the  Army  and  Commitment 

Tables  5.22  and  5.23  present  the  correlations  between  each  of  the  26 
beliefs  about  ROTC  and  the  28  beliefs  about  the  Army  and  commitment  among  ROTC 
cadets  and  Army  officers.  As  expected,  favorable  beliefs  were  almost  univer- 
sally associated  with  high  commitment. 

A factor  analysis  of  these  beliefs,  and  the  relationship  of  the  obtained 
factors  to  commitment  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  8;  thus,  the  present 
discussion  will  be  very  brief  and  limited  only  to  the  following  most  salient 
points: 

1.  Beliefs  about  the  Army  correlated  more  strongly  with  commitment  to 
ROTC/Army  than  did  beliefs  about  ROTC.  The  median  correlation  between  the 
beliefs  about  ROTC  items  and  commitment  was  .17  for  both  cadets  and  officers. 

The  median  correlation  between  the  beliefs  about  the  Army  items  and  commit- 
ment was  .23  for  cadets  and  .28  for  officers.  (Recall  from  Chapter  4 that 
the  beliefs  about  the  Army  items  likewise  did  a better  job  cf  discriminating 
participants  from  non-participants  than  did  the  beliefs  about  ROTC  items.) 

2.  As  with  the  Army  job  satisfaction  ratings  discussed  in  the  previous 
section,  higher  correlations  between  beliefs  about  the  Army  and  commitment 
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TABLE  5.22 

BELIEFS  ABOUT  ROTC  AND  COMMITMENT 


-T- 

BELIEFS  ABOUT  ROTC 

RE- 

CODE? 

(a) 

r WITH  COMMITMENT, 
COLLEGE  ROTC  SAMPLE 

r WITH  COMMITMENT 
ARMY  SAMPLE 

AA01 .. 

ROTC  helps  students  develop  self-discipline  of 
mind  and  body. 

• 

.21*** 

.19*** 

AA02. 

Cadets  have  a poo~  image  among  some  people. 

-.09** 

.11** 

AA03. 

ROTC  is  excellent  t-aining  for  an  Army  officer 
position. 

• 

.08* 

.16*** 

AA04. 

ROTC  cadets  are  easy  to  get  along  with.. 

• 

>16*** 

.12** 

A AO  5. 

Military  service  helos  one  fufill  a patriotic 
duty.. 

• 

.26*** 

AA06. 

Someone  close  to  me  {girlfriend/boyfriend, 
spouse,  parent)  does  not  (would  not)  like 
my  being  in  ROTC. 

.17*** 

.09* 

AA07, 

ROTC  provides  challenges  for  the  individual. 

• 

,24*** 

.26*** 

AA08, 

ROTC  instructors  are  easy  to  get  along  with.. 

• 

.17*** 

.09** 

AA09 .. 

Joining  ROTC  satisfies  (would  satisfy)  the 
desires  of  my  parents  and/or  other  relatives. 

• 

.11*** 

NS 

AA10. 

Drill  is  not  relevant  to  being  a good  officer.. 

.19*** 

.24*** 

AA11. 

Being  a member  of  ROTC  is  a qreat  way  to  earn 
money  while  going  to  college. 

.17*** 

NS 

AA12 

Joining  ROTC  helps  one  postpone  decisions 
about  what  to  do  after  college. 

• 

-.10** 

-.16*** 

AA13. 

ROrC  instructors  are  competent.- 

• 

,22*** 

.17*** 

AA14. 

ROTC  helps  one  get  a better  civilian  job  than 
one  could  otherwise  obtain.: 

• 

.24*** 

.10** 

AA1 5 .. 

ROTC  leads  to  a military  commitment  that  is 
too  long. 

. 34*** 

.29*** 

AA16. 

ROTC  helps  students  develop  an  awareness  of 
personal  goals  and  values. 

• 

.28*** 

.23*** 

AA17, 

The  ROTC  curriculum/materials  are  of  good 
quality. 

• 

.19*** 

.27*** 

AA18. 

ROTC  requires  too  much  time  while  in  school.- 

.16*** 

.18*** 

AA19. 

ROTC  helps  one  develop  job-related  skills  and 
interests. 

• 

.13*** 

.29*** 

AA20. 

ROTC  provides  a means  for  having  a good  time 
before  settling  down. 

• 

.13*** 

NS 

AA21 . 

ROTC  involves  too  much  mickey-mouse  and  too 
many  irrelevant  details. 

,20*** 

.33*** 

AA22. 

ROTC  helps  students  gain  experience  and  ability 
as  a leader.. 

• 

1 

.26*** 

.22*** 

AA23, 

ROTC  cadets  are  competent.. 

• 

.15*** 

14*** 

AA24, 

Joining  ROTC  is  a good  way  to  have  a job 
guaranteed  upon  graduation.. 

• 

NS 

1 

-.ii** 

AA25. 

Discipline  is  overemphasized  in  ROTC. 

.27*** 

,21*** 

AA26, 

| ROTC  provides  an  accurate  picture  of  Army  life.- 

• 

NS 

— 

.10** 

Note.  All  r's  are  Pearson  product  moment  correlations  computed  on  the  row  variable  x comnitment. 

Row  variables  could  range  in  value  from  1-5;  comnitment  scores  could  range  from  8-40  for  ROTC 
students,  and  from  7-35  for  Army  officers. 

aItems  with  a»  have  been  recoded  so  that,  for  all  items,  a 5 reflects  a favorable  evaluation  of 
ROTC,  and  a 1 an  unfavorable  evaluation.  Thus,  for  all  items  in  tKs  table,  a positive  correlation  indi- 
cates that  a favorable  belief  accompanies  high  comnitment  to  ROTC/Armv. 

* £<  >05 
**  £<  .01 
***  £ < .001 
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TABLE  5.23 

BELIEFS  ABOUT  THE  ARMY  AND  COMMITMENT 


BELIEFS  ABOUT  THE  ARMY 

. . 

RE- 

CODE? 

(a) 

r WITH  COttilTMENT, 
COLLEGE  ROTC  SAMPLE 

r WITH  COMMITMENT 
ARMY  SAMPLE 

AA01 .. 

The  Army  does  not  give  its  people  enough 
freedom  in  their  personal  lives. 

.24*** 

36*** 

AA02. 

The  training  one  gets  in  the  Army  is  useful 
in  civilian  life. 

• 

23*** 

.29*** 

AA03. 

Discipline  is  inconsistently  applied  in  the 
Army 

.12*** 

.12** 

AA04. 

Living  arrangements  are  better  in  the  Army 
than  in  civilian  life. 

• 

.12*** 

.33*** 

AA05. 

The  Army  helps  give  many  people  a sense  of 
direction. 

• 

16*** 

.27*** 

AA06 

Army  neople  contribute  to  their  country  more 
than  civilians. 

• 

.09** 

2g*** 

AA07. 

1 am  not  interested  in  military  life  for  myself 

.65*** 

79*** 

AA08. 

1 am  impressed  by  the  quality  of  officers  in 
the  Army 

• 

.26*** 

.34*** 

AA09. 

The  Amy  helps  its  people  develop  self- 
discipline  of  mind  an.l  body. 

• 

.23*-* 

33*** 

AA10. 

One  encounters  greater  prejudice  in  the  Army 
than  in  civil ian  life. 

.16*** 

.16*** 

AA1'. 

It  is  hard  to  make  really  good  friends  in  the 
Army 

.22*** 

28*** 

AA12. 

The  fringe  benefits  of  an  Army  job  are  hard  to 
beat  in  civilian  jobs. 

• 

.26*** 

12*** 

AA13. 

Because  of  constant  mobility,  it  is  hard  to 
lead  a normal  family  life  in  the  Army. 

.25*** 

. 39*** 

AA14. 

The  Army  officer  is  held  in  high  respect  by  the 
general  public. 

• 

.07* 

.18*** 

AA15. 

The  opportunity  to  travel  is  one  of  the  reward- 
ing aspects  of  Army  Life. 

• 

.23*** 

.28*** 

AA16. 

Discipline  is  overemphasized  in  the  Army. 

.29*** 

.28*** 

AA17 . 

The  Army  officer  is  held  in  high  respect  by 
the  majority  of  my  friends. 

• 

.23*** 

33*** 

AA18. 

Army  officers  typically  get  along  well  with 
their  supervisors.. 

• 

l/.*. 

.21*** 

AA19, 

It  is  hard  to  get  satisfactory  privacy  in  the 
Army. 

.21*** 

.28*** 

AA20. 

One  can  have  a rewarding  social  life  on  an 
Army  base. 

• 

.34*** 

37*** 

AA21. 

The^e  is  something  itmoral  about  being  part 
of  the  mi  1 itary . 

.27*** 

.27*** 

AA22 

Recreation  and  entertainment  are  better  in  the 
Army  rhan  in  civilian  life. 

• 

. 26*** 

.30*** 

AA23. 

It  is  hard  to  take  orders  from  supervisors. 

.27*** 

26*** 

AA24. 

In  general,  people  in  the  Army  do  more  for 
their  country  than  civilians. 

• 

.13*** 

.21*** 

AA25. 

The  Army  does  not  give  its  people  enough 
freedom  on  the  job. 

.23*** 

. 29*** 

AA26, 

In  the  Army  everyone  must  be  alike. 

.25*** 

.25*** 

AA27 , 

Army  officers'  only  contact  with  their 
subordinates  is  giving  them  orders. 

.29*** 

.16*** 

AA28. 

Close  friendships  are  not  made  easily  in  the 
Army. 

.23*** 

.29*** 

Note.  All  r's  are  Pearson  product  moment  correlations  computed  on  the  row  variable  x cooimtment. 
Row  variables  could  range  in  value  from  1 - o.  Commitment  scores  could  range  from  8-40  for  ROTC 
students,  and  from  7-35  for  Army  officers. 

altems  with  a • have  been  recoded  so  that,  for  all  items,  a 5 reflects  a favorable  evaluation  of 
the  Army,  and  a 1 an  unfavorable  evaluation.  Thus,  for  all  items  in  the  table,  a positive  correlation 
indicates  that  a favorable  belief  accompanies  high  conmitment  to  ROTC/Army. 

*p  «•  .05,  **£  < .01.  ***{>  < .001 
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were  obtained  for  the  officer  than  for  the  cadet  sample.  As  stated  pre- 
viously, this  finding  is  attributable  to  the  greater  experience-base  on  which 
the  officer  ratings  are  based.  Officers  are  surer  about  what  is  in  store  for 
them  if  they  remain  in  the  Army;  thus,  their  ratings  of  the  Army  determine 
more  strongly  their  intention  to  remain  in  the  career  path. 

3.  For  the  most  part,  the  items  which  were  negatively  or  insignificantly 
related  to  commitment  among  the  beliefs  about  ROTC  items  had  to  do  with  utili- 
zation of  ROTC  as  a vehicle  for  attainment  of  ends  other  than  an  Army  commission, 
to  wit:  "Joining  ROTC  satisfied  the  desires  of  my  parents  and/or  other  rela- 

tives "Being  a member  of  ROTC  is  a great  way  to  earn  money  while  in  college;" 
"ROTC  provides  a means  for  having  a good  time  before  settling  down"  (all  not 
significantly  related  to  commitment  for  the  officer  group);  "Joining  ROTC 
helps  postpone  decisions  about  what  to  do  after  college;"  and  "Joining  ROTC 
is  a good  way  to  have  a job  guaranteed  after  graduation"  (both  not  signifi- 
cantly or  negatively  related  to  commitment  for  the  cadet  as  well  as  officer 
groups) . 

Respondents  who  agreed  that  ROTC  satisfies  these  (admittedly  positive) 
instrumental  ends  did  not  tend  to  be  high  in  commitment,  presumably  because 
they  joined  ROTC  for  the  said  instrumental  ends  rather  than  to  truly  explore 
a military  career.  Data  to  be  examined  in  the  next  section  regarding  the 
relationship  between  reasons  for  joining  ROTC  and  commitment  will  support 
this  explanation  of  the  data. 

Further  support  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ROTC  belief  item  with  the 
highest  mean  correlation  with  commitment  for  the  cadet  and  officer  groups 
was  "ROTC  leads  to  a military  commitment  that  is  too  long."  Highly  committed 
cadets  and  officers  disagreed  strongly  with  this  statement,  presumably  be- 
cause for  one  truly  exploring  a career,  a two  to  four  year  obligated  service 
stint  is  not  a long  period.  For  one  with  low  commitment,  who  joined  ROTC 
for  other  instrumental  benefits  (to  satisfy  parents,  to  earn  money  in 
college,  to  have  a good  time,  to  have  a guaranteed  job  after  graduation,  to 
postpone  decisions  about  what  to  do  after  college),  two  to  four  years  may 
seem  like  a high  price  to  pay.  In  the  words  of  one  respondent,  the  obligated 
duty  tour  for  such  a person  becomes  a "stiff  sentence." 
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Reason  for  Joining  ROTC 
and  Commitment  to  ROTC/ Army 


So  far  the  discussion  has  centered  on  correlates  of  commitment  among 
variables  introduced  and  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  next  sets  of 
variables  to  be  discussed  were  not  touched  on  in  Chapter  4,  because  the  items 
were  asked  only  of  ROTC  cadets  and  Army  officers,  and  not  of  the  three  other 
groups  studied  in  Chapter  4 (high  school  JROTC  and  non-JROTC  seniors;  college 
non-ROTC  students). 

These  variable  sets  are:  (a)  reason  for  joining  ROTC;  (b)  factors  re- 

lated to  the  ROTC  and  Army  programs;  and  (c)  Army  branch. 

ROTC  cadets  were  asked  "Why  did  you  join  ROTC What  was  the  most 

important  influence  on  you?  The  second  most  important  influence  on  you? 

The  third  most  important  influence  on  you?"  They  were  asked  to  answer  the 
questions  using  the  14  response  categories  given  in  column  1 of  Table  5.24. 

The  response  categories  were  derived  from  preliminary  interviews  with  75  ROTC 
cadets  and  60  Army  officers  prior  to  construction  of  the  survey  questionnaire. 

Columns  2,  3,  and  4 of  Table  5.24  give  the  number  of  cadets  citing  each 
reason  as  most  influential,  second  most  influential,  and  third  most  influential 
in  their  decision  to  join  ROTC.  Column  2 indicates  that  there  were  three  pre- 
dominant major  reasons  for  joining  ROTC:  (a)  to  receive  an  Army  commission; 

(b)  because  of  the  financial  benefits  offered  by  ROTC;  and  (c)  to  satisfy 
parental  desires. 

Column  5 gives  the  mean  commitment  of  the  group  of  cadets  citing  each 
of  the  14  influences  as  "most  important."  The  influences  are  sequenced  in 
order  of  decreasing  commitment  attached  to  each  of  them.  There  was  a strong 
relationship  between  motivation  for  joining  ROTC  and  commitment.  The  cadets 
who  had  by  far  the  highest  commitment  were  those  who  joined  ROTC  to  receive 
an  Army  commission.  These  cadets  had  a mean  commitment  score  of  35.69  (out 
of  a possible  40);  the  standard  deviation  of  their  scores  (3.90)  was  lower 
than  the  standard  deviation  for  any  other  group. 

Compare  the  mean  of  this  Army  commission-motivated  group  with  the  mean 
of  the  group  with  the  lowest  corranitment,  those  who  joined  ROTC  because  it 
was  an  easy  elective/extracurricular  activity.  The  mean  commitment  score 
of  the  latter  group  was  only  23.08,  two  standard  deviations  below  the  mean 
of  the  Army  commission  group!  Indeed,  initial  reason  for  joining  ROTC  is  a 
strong  determinant  of  eventual  commitment  to  ROTC/Army. 
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TABLE  5.24 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  MAJOR  REASON  FOR  JOINING  ROTL 
AND  SUBSEQUENT  COMMITMENT  TO  ROTC/ ARMY 


IMPORTANT  INFLUENCES 
IN  DECISION  TC  JOIN 
ROTC 

NUMBER  Of  CADE  IS  CITING  THIS 

REASON  AS 

MEAN  COMMITMENT 
OF  THE  GROUP 
OF  CADETS  CIT- 
ING REASON  AS 
"MOST  INFLUENTIAL" 

S.D., 

COMMITMENT 

MOST 

INFLUENTIAL 

SECOND 

MOST 

INFLUENTIAL 

THIRD 

MOST 

INFLUENTIAL 

Army  Commission 

130 

73 

60 

35.69 

3.90 

Patriotism 

28 

33 

67 

33.62 

4.96 

Job  Security  after 

graduation 

51 

101 

128 

32.91 

4.12 

Brothers/Sisters 

24 

30 

12 

32.05 

4.80 

Training  Opportunities 

56 

93 

83 

30.92 

5.  j! 

rirancial  Benefits 

122 

113 

99 

30.44 

4.75 

Parents 

109 

84 

43 

30.40 

6.54 

Adventure 

31 

48 

84 

28.69 

6.55 

Other  Relatives 

20 

26 

23 

27.87 

6.80 

Learn  Military  History 

33 

37 

47 

27.17 

7.06 

Counselors 

17 

24 

13 

i 

27.05 

6.14 

Friends 

52 

48 

33 

26.61 

7.03 

Other3 

48 

10 

21 

s 

26.36 

7.21 

Easy  Elective/Extra 

7.35 

curricular  activity 

29 

29 

34 

23.08 

Total  Group 

750 

749 

747 

30.55 

6.53 

Note.  Commitment  scores  were  based  on  eight  items  and  could  range  from  8 - 40.-  This  item  was 
unfortunately  not  asked  of  the  Amy  officer  sample. 

l' Respondents  citing  this  category  were  asked  to  specify  tne  particular  influence  which  led  them 
to  .oin  ROTC.-  Most  of  them  mentioned  ' the  draft". 
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Because  the  influences  are  ordered  in  terms  of  decreasing  commitment,  a 
quick  scan  down  column  1 of  Table  5.24  reveals  the  "good"  reasons  for  joining 
ROTC  (in  terms  of  subsequent  commitment  to  the  career  path)  as  well  as  the 
"bad"  reasons.  The  best  reasons  for  joining  ROTC  are:,  to  receive  an  Army 
commission,  to  exhibit  patriotism,  to  acquire  future  job  security,  and  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  older  brothe^s/s inters  in  ROTC.  The  worst  reasons 
are:  to  enroll  in  an  easy  elective;  "ether"  (cadets  giving  this  response 

category  were  asxed  to  specify  the  specific  reason;  most  of  them  said  "be- 
cause of  the  draft");  and  to  join  qood  friends  in  ROTC.  Notice  that  the  good 
reasons  involve  actual  career  exploration,  the  bid  reasons  involve  mainly 
avoidance  or  social  motivations. 

This  motivation  for  joining  ROTC  item  provides  valuable  information 
for  ROTC  recruitment  advertising.  During  "lean"  years,  or  years  when  the 
Army  wants  to  increase  the  sheer  volume  of  enrollment,  recruitment  efforts 
should  stress  the  popular  reasons  for  joining:  an  Army  commission,  the  fi- 

nancial benefits  accompanying  ROTC,  the  satisfaction  or  pride  it  would  give 
one's  parents.  However,  during  years  where  potential  enrollment  figures 
appear  to  be  sufficient  or  even  in  surplus,  recruitment  efforts  should  stress 
the  good  reasons  for  joining,  good  in  terms  of  subsequent  retention  (note: 
ideally,  "good"  would  mean  in  terms  of  subsequent  retention  as  well  as  quality 
performance ; however,  the  present  study  focussed  only  on  commitment  and  not 
on  performance  evaluation).  Thus,  during  years  when  there  are  sufficient 
numbers  wanting  to  join  ROTC,  the  Army  could  stress  in  its  recruitment  ad- 
vertising the  opportunity  for  true  career  exploration  and  preparation  offered 
by  ROTC  as  well  as  the  job  security  and  possible  Army  commission  awaiting  one 
after  graduation. 


Factors  Related  to  the  ROTC  and 
Army  Programs  and  Commitment 

ROTC  college  cadets  were  asked  five  questions  related  to  their  ROTC  pro- 
gram: (a)  Do  you  have  an  ROTC  scholarship?  (b)  What  average  grade  have  you 

gotten  in  your  ROTC  courses?  (c)  When  did  you  decide  to  join  ROTC?  (d)  How 
satisfied  are  you  with  your  performance  in  the  ROTC  program:  and  (e)  Would 
you  have  joined  ROTC  if  it  did  not  offer  any  financial  benefits?  They  were 
also  asked  which  branch  of  the  Army  they  intended  to  join. 
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Army  officers  were  asked  four  questions  related  to  their  former  ROTC 
program:  (a)  Did  you  have  an  ROTC  scholarship?  (b)  What  average  grade  did 
you  get  in  your  ROTC  courses?  (c)  How  satisfied  were  you  with  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram you  attended?  (d)  How  relevant  was  the  ROTC  program  to  your  Army  job? 
They  were  also  asked  seven  questions  related  to  their  present  Army  program: 

(a)  How  many  months  elapsed  between  the  end  of  college  and  the  beginning  of 
your  Army  Basic  Training?  (b)  Which  branch  of  the  Army  are  you  in  now? 

(c)  Was  this  branch  your  first  choice?  (d)  How  attached  to  the  Army  did  you 
feel  your  first  week  at  Basic  Course?  (e)  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your 
Army  job?  (f)  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  performance  thus  far  in  the 
Army?  and  (g)  After  college  would  you  have  joined  the  Army  if  you  did  not 
have  any  contractual  obligations? 

The  Army  branch  item  is  treated  separately  in  the  next  section  for  both 
ROTC  cadets  and  Army  officers.  The  relationship  between  the  other  items  and 
commitment  is  given  in  Table  5.26.  Because  Chapter  4 did  not  deal  with  these 
items,  the  distribution  of  responses  to  the  items  has  not  yet  been  presented. 
The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  Table  5.25  for  this  distribution. 

Table  5.26  indicates  that,  as  previously  mentioned  under  the  analysis 
of  variance  section,  pos-_ssion  of  an  ROTC  scholarship  was  positively  cor- 
related with  commitment  among  cadets  (p  < .001)  but  not  among  officers.  Good 
performance  in  ROTC  — as  measured  by  grade  point  average  in  ROTC  courses, 
and  personal  satisfaction  with  performance  in  ROTC  --  was  consistently  related 
to  high  commitment.  Cadets  who  decided  to  join  ROTC  early  — in  high  school 
or  early  college  --  had  higher  commitment  than  the  late- joiners  (p  < .001). 
Cadets  who  would  have  joined  ROTC  even  if  it  did  not  offer  any  financial 
benefits  had  higher  consnitment  than  cadets  who  were  motivated  by  financial 
benefits  (p  < .001). 

As  for  the  Army  office  "s'  group,  highly  cormnitted  officers  were  satisfied 
with  the  ROTC  program  they  attended  (p  < .001),  thought  their  ROTC  program  was 
relevant  to  their  present  Army  job  (p  < .001),  felt  attache  ,-o  the  Army  as 
early  as  during  their  Basic  Course  (p  < .001),  were  currently  satisfied  with 
their  Army  job  and  their  personal  job  performance  in  the  Army  (both  p < .001).. 
and  would  have  joined  the  Army  after  college  even  if  their  ROT  contract  did 
not  exist  (p  < .001). 
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TABLE  5.25 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  TO  ITEMS  ON 
FACTORS  RELATED  TO  THE 
ROTC  AND  ARMY  PROGRAMS 


COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS  (n  = 754) 


POSSESSION  OF  AN  ROTC  SCHOLARSHIP 

GRADE  POINT  AVERAGE  IN  ROTC 

COURSES 

WHEN  DECIDED  TO  JOIN  ROTC 

» no  Scholarship 

78.5 

A-  to  A 

40 

»,  Grade  School 

2.5 

, 4-Year  Scholarship 

7.6 

%,  B-  to  B+ 

45.3 

T,  Early  High  School 

10.5 

, 5-Year  Scholarship 

7.4 

%,  C-  to  C+ 

9.0 

%,  Late  High  School 

27.4 

, i-Year  Scholarship 

5.5 

?,  D-  to  D+ 

0.8 

*,  Sunnier  Before  Entering 

21.4 

, i -Year  Schol arship 

1.0 

-,  Lower  than  D- 

0.1 

Col  lege 

%,  Freshman  Year  in  College 

24.1 

%,  Sophomore  Year  in  College  14.0 

SATISFACTION  WITH  PERFORMANCE 

WOULD  HAVE  JOINED  ROTC  IF  NO 

WOULD  JOIN  ARMY  AFTLR  COLLE 

GE  IF 

IN  RuTC 

FINANCIAL  BENEFITS? 

NO  CONTRACTUAL  OBLIGATION? 

, Very  Satisfied 

31 .2 

%,  Definitely  Yes 

32.0 

c,  Definitely  Not 

10.4 

, Somewhat  Satisfied 

48.1 

Perhaps 

34.5 

T,  Perhaps  Not 

13.3 

Uncertain 

11.5 

%,  Don't  Know 

12.3 

«,  Don't  Know 

23.0 

Somewhat  Dissatisfied 

8.2 

Z , Perhaps  Not 

11.0 

Perhaps  Yes 

33.3 

, Very  Dissatisfied 

1.0 

*,  Definitely  Not 

10.3 

%,  Definitely  Yes 

20.1 

ARMY  OFFICERS  (n  = 654) 


POSSESSION  OF  AN  ROTC  : 

SCHOLARSHIP 

GRADE  POINT  AVERAGE  IN  ROTC  COURSES 

SATISFACTION  WITH  ROTC  PROGRAM 

iaPMWWiTlI  la  III  1 

5?.C 

%,  A-  to  A 

58.2 

Very  Satisfied^ 

\ , 4-Yev'r  Scholarshi p 

14.1 

%,  8-  to  B+ 

37.6 

%,  Somewhat  Satisfied 

43.5 

-,  3-Yeat  Scholarship 

4.4 

S,  C-  to  C+ 

4.2 

%,  Undecided 

3.0 

V,  2-Year  Scholarship 

21  .2 

% C-  to  D+ 

0.0 

?,  Somewhat  Dissatisfied 

17.1 

. , 1 -Year  Scholarshi p 

2.4 

%,  Lower  than  D- 

0.0 

»,  Very  Dissatisfied 

3.5 

MONTHS  ELAPSED  BETWEEN  GRADUATION 

RELEVANCE  OF  ROTC  PROGRAM  TO  ARMY  JOB 

WAS  ASSIGNED  BRANCH  FIRST  CHOICE? 

, Very  Relevant 

11.0 

24.5 

*,  Yes 

55.1 

v,  Somewhat  Relevant 

46.5 

%,  Z 

23.8 

%,  No 

34.9 

undecided 

8.0 

%,  3 

15.3 

l.  Somewhat  Irrelevant 

19.6 

%,  4-6 

21.4 

i.  Very  Irreletant 

14.9 

i,  7-12 

8.4 

% Over  12 

6.6 

ATTACHMENT  TO  ARMY  DURING  BASIC  COURSE 

SATISFACTION  WITH  ARMY  JOB 

SATISFACTION  WITH  ARMY  PERFORMANCE 

Very  Attached 

19.0 

»,  Very  Satisfied 

21.4 

%,  very  Satisfied 

42.8 

, Somewhat  Attached 

29.4 

*,  Somewhat  Satisfied 

46.2 

%,  Somewhat  Satisfied 

42.6 

%,  Don't  Know 

8.9 

%,  Uncertain 

4.6 

%,  Uncertain 

7.0 

%,  Not  Too  Attached 

25.9 

?,  Somewhat  Dissatisfied 

19.5 

%,  Somewhat  Dissatisfied 

6.8 

i.  Not  Attached  At  All 

16.8 

»,  Very  Dissatisfied 

8.4 

%,  Very  Dissatisfied 

0.8 

WOULD  HAVE  JOINED  ARMY 

AFTER  COLLEGE 

IF  NO  CONTRACTUAL  OBLIGATION? 

%,  Definitely  Not 

21.8 

%,  Perhaps  Not 

20.9 

S,  Don't  Know 

13.4 

%,  Perhaps  Yes 

23.1 

%,  Definitely  Yes 

20.9 

Note.  Due  to  missing  values,  the  nuufcer  of 
may  not  always  correspond  to  the  group  total  "r" 


o ts  cm  which  percentages  -eportec  - this  table  were  computed 
,e  however,  were  data  missing  over  3?  of  respondents. 
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TABLE  5.26 

CORRELATES  OF  ROTC/ARMY  COMMITMENT  AMONG  ROTC  STUDENTS  AND  ARMY  OTFICERS: 
FACTORS  RELATED  TO  THE  ROTC  AND  ARMY  PROGRAMS 


FACTORS  RELATED 
TO  THE  ROTC  AND 
ARMY  PROGRAMS 


COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS  ! 

Relationship 

with 

Commitment 

Interpretation  of 
Direction  of  Relationship 
High  Low 

Commitment  Commitment 

Group  Group 

ARMY  OFF  ICE R S 

Interpretation  of 

Relationship  D 1 rec 1 1 on  of  Relationship 

with  High  Low 

Commitment  Commitment  Commitment 

Group  Group 


r=  .23*** 

Scholarship 

r=-.14*** 

High  GPA 

r=-.18*** 

Early  Decision 

r=-.23*** 

Satisfied  with 
Performance 

r=-.27*** 

Yes 

NA 

NA 

No  Scholarship 


Months  Elapsed  Between 
Graduation  from  College  S 
Army  Service  (open  range) 

Amy  Branch 

Branch  First  Choice? 
(range  = 1-2) 

Attachment  to  Army  Dur- 
ing Basic  Course 

Satisfaction  with  Army 
Job 

Satisfaction  with  Army 
Performance 


Would  have  joined  Army 
after  College  if  No  Con- 
tractional  Obligation? 


See  Table  5 . 27j 
NA  ! 


with  Performan- 
ce 

No 


Army-related  Items 


; 

1 

Hi gh  GPA  ! 

j 

1 Low  uPA 

i 

t 

High  Satis  fact-! 

j low  Satisfact 

ion  with  ROTC 

1 ion  witr,  ROTC 

Program 

Program 

ROTC  Program 

RGTC  Program 

Relevant 

Not  Relevant 

Note.-  All  r's  are  Pearson  product  moment  correlations  computed  on  the  row  variable  x commitment.-  Row  variables 
could  range  in  value  from  1-5,  unless  otherwise  incicated..  Commitment  scores  could  range  from  8-40  for  ROTC  students, 
and  from  7-35  for  Army  officers.- 

a This  item  was  part  of  the  Career  Commitment  Scale  for  ROTC  cadets.- 


**  £ < .01 
***  £ < .001 


These  findings  question  the  ability  of  the  ROTC  scholarship  program  to 
retain  officers  beyond  the  period  of  obligated  service.  They  speak  out  for 
the  utility  of  the  Basic  ROTC  program  (the  "early-joiners" ) in  attracting  the 
truly  committed.  They  call  for  striving  to  make  ROTC  programs  relevant  to 
subsequent  Army  jobs.  Most  important  of  all,  they  document  the  fact  that  the 
truly  committed  will  join  and  remain  in  a career  path  with  or  without  finan- 
cial benefits  or  contracts. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  it  is  pertinent  to  refer  back  to  Table  5.25  for 
a look  at  the  distribution  of  responses  to  the  items  "Would  you  have  joined 
ROTC  if  it  did  not  offer  any  financial  benefits?"^(asked  of  cadets)  and  "After 
college  would  you  join  (have  joined)  the  Army  if  you  did  not  have  any  contractual 
obligations?"  (asked  of  cadets  and  officers).  Approximately  21%  of  cadets  said 
they  would  maybe  or  definitely  not  have  joined  ROTC  if  it  had  not  offered  any 
financial  benefits.  Approximately  24%  of  cadets  and  43%  of  officers  said  they 
would  perhaos  or  definitely  not  join  (have  joined)  the  Army  after  graduation  from 
college  without  an  ROTC  contract. 

Thus,  unless  the  Army  is  willing  to  give  up  these  proportions  of  cadets 
and  officers,  it  appears  that  some  financial  benefits  and  some  form  of  con- 
tract are  a necessity.  In  setting  policy  on  these  matters,  how  does  one  com- 
bine the  finding  that  benefits  and  contracts  attract  people  to  ROTC/Army  with 
the  finding  that  they  correlate  with  subsequent  low  commitment  among  those 
they  attract?  The  answt''  is  found  in  the  social  psychological  literature  on 
attitude  change  produced  as  a function  of  the  magnitude  of  reward  paid  to  perform 
the  discrepant  behavior.  The  literature  consistently  says:  if  you  oav  a 

person  to  perform  a discrepant  act  (in  the  present  case,  offer  him/her  a fi- 
nancial reward  to  join  ROTC/Army),  offer  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  get 
the  person  to  perform  the  act.  Such  minimum  reward  is  associated  with  the 
greatest  subsequent  attitude  change,  i.e.,  the  greatest  reduction  in  per- 
ceived discrepancy  of  the  act  with  one's  true  feelings.  In  the  present  case, 
offering  of  financial  benefits  large  enough  to  attract  the  numbers  the  Army 
needs  to  ROTC,  but  not  so  large  as  to  be  perceived  by  recipients  as  the  sole 
reason  for  their  joining,  should  lead  to  the  greatest  sut:.e  lent  commitment 
to  ROTC/Army.  Further  research  can  establish  what  this  ar  lariate  "minimum 
incentive"  is. 


c 

Financial  benefits  offered  by  ROTC  include  $100/month  stipend  for  all 
Advanced  ROTC  students.  In  addition  scholarships  are  available  for  both  Basic 
and  Advanced  ROTC  students.  These  scholarships  pay  full  tuition,  b«uKS,  and 
’aboratory  fees  plus  $100/month  for  the  duration  of  the  scholarship. 
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Army  Branch  and  Commitment 


The  discussion  turns  now  to  the  final  variable  of  interest:  Army  branch. 

ROTC  cadets  were  asked  which  branch  of  the  Army  they  intended  to  join.  Army 
officers  were  asked  which  branch  of  the  Army  they  were  currently  members  of. 
Responses  to  this  item,  along  with  the  mean  commitment  of  cadets  and  officers  in 
each  branch,  are  presented  in  Table  5.27.  In  the  table,  the  Army  branches  are 
presented  in  order  of  decreasing  commitment  of  officers  currently  in  the  branch. 

As  far  as  numbers  of  cadets  and  officers  in  each  branch  are  concerned, 
there  was  representation  for  all  branches.  The  number  of  cadets  in  the  "other" 
branch  category  is  proportionately  much  higher  than  the  number  of  officers  in 
the  same  category,  presumably  because  the  intending  drop-outs  among  the  Basic 
ROTC  cadets  as  well  as  the  "don't  know's"  are  included  in  this  category. 

The  popular  branch  choices  among  the  cadets  were  (in  decreasing  order  of 
number  of  cadets  intending  to  join  the  branch):  medical  service  corps,  infantry 
and  military  police  corps.  Over  10%  of  cadets  sampled  intended  to  join  each 
of  these  branches.  As  far  as  actual  branch  membership  among  current  Army 
officers  was  concerned,  the  best  represented  branches  were  signal  corps,  in- 
fantry, field  artillery,  and  adjutant  general's  corps.  Over  10%  of  officers 
sampled  were  in  each  of  these  branches. 

A scan  down  column  3 ("Mean  Commitment"  for  cadets)  reveals  that,  for  the 
cadet  group,  the  spread  of  commitment  scores  across  the  branches  was  not  as 
great  as  the  spread  across  the  various  motivations  for  joining  ROTC  presented 
in  Table  5.24.  This  means  that  intended  branch  is  not  as  strongly  related  to 
commitment  as  motivation  for  joining  ROTC. 

For  the  cadet  group,  highest  commitment  was  found  among  those  intending 
to  join  the  armor,  signal  corps,  and  infantry  branches;  lowest  commitment  among 
the  intending  drop-outs  and  don't  knows  in  the  "other"  branch  category.  This 
result  indicates  that  definitiveness  and  sharpness  of  career  plans  is  a good  index 
of  career  commitment  among  students.  Chapter  8 will  demonstrate  this  phenomenon 
more  conclusively  by  showing  that  perceptions  of  ROTC  and  the  Army  become  sharper 
and  more  differentiated  as  one  goes  from  the  high  school  borough  the  college  to 
the  Army  samples.  For  the  Army  officer  group,  highest  comm'tment  was  found  among 
the  military  police  corps,  quartermaster  corps,  armor,  and  medical  service  corps 
branches;  lowest  commitment  among  the  finance  corps  and  "other"  branch  categories. 
The  relationship  between  cadet  and  officer  branch  commitment  ranks  was  not  signifi 
cant  (Spearman  rank-order  correlation  = .38).; 


ARMY  BRANCH 


Mi  1 1 tary  Pol  ice  Corps 
Quartermaster  Corps 
Armor 

Medical  Service  Corps 

Adjutant  General's  Corps 

Signal  Corps 

Infantty 

Ordnance 

Field  Artillery 

Air  Defense  Artillery 

Corps  of  Engineers 

Military  Intelligence 

Transportation  Corps 

Chemical  Corps 

Other 

Finance  Corps 
Total  Group 


TABLE  5.27 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ARMY  BRANCH 
AND  COMMITMENT  TO  ROTC/ARMY 
AMONG  ROTC  STUDENTS  AND  ARMY  OFFICERS 


COLLEGE  ROTC  STUDENTS 
(INTENDED  BRANCH) 


MEAN  STANDARD 

COMMITMENT  DEVIATION 


ARMY  OFFICERS 
(ACTUAL  BRANCH) 


MEAN  STANDARD 

COMMITMENT  DEVIATION 


Note.  The  ROTC  student  commitment  scores  were  based  on  eight  items  and  could  range  from  8 - 40; 
Army  officer  scores  on  seven  items  and  could  range  from  7-35.  Thus  the  mean  commitment  scores  of 
the  two  groups  are  not  directly  comparable. 

r^  = .38,  NS 


1 
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Regression  Analyses  of  Career  Commitment 
for  Cadets  in  Basic  ROTC,  Cadets  in  Advanced  ROTC, 
and  ROTC-Graduate  Army  Officers  in 
their  Period  of  Obligated  Service 

All  variables  which  the  just  described  bivariate  analyses  found  to  be 
significantly  related  to  commitment  at  the  .01  level  or  better  were  used  as 
predictor  variables  in  a series  of  stepwise  regression'7  analyses  of  commitment 
(except  for  the  individual  beliefs  about  ROTC  and  beliefs  about  the  Army 
variables;  rather  than  inputting  these  54  variables  separately,  only  the  total 
attitudes  towards  ROTC  and  attitudes  towards  the  Army  scale  scores  were  in- 
put). Separate  regression  analyses  were  carried  out  for  cadets  in  Basic  ROTC , 
for  cadets  in  Advanced  ROTC,  and  for  Amy  officers,  in  order  to  isolate  the 
best  determinants  of  commitment  at  each  of  these  progressively  more  advanced 
career  stages. 

Prior  to  being  input  into  the  regression  analyses,  all  nominal  variables 
were  rescored  as  ordinal  variables.  Rescoring  was  done  on  an  a -posteriori 
basis,  in  a manner  designed  to  maximize  the  variables'  correlation  with  com- 
mitment. For  example,  the  nominal  variable  "most  important  influence  in  joining 
ROTC was  rescored  so  that  the  influence  associated  with  the  greatest  commitment 
among  its  14  response  categories  (Army  commission;  see  Table  5.24)  was  assigned 
a score  of  14,  the  influence  associated  with  the  next  highest  commitment  (pa- 
ri otism)  was  assigned  a score  of  13;  and  so  forth.  The  response  category 
associated  with  the  lowest  commitment  (easy  elective/extracurricular  activity) 
was  assigned  a score  of  1. 

Results  of  the  stepwise  regression  analysis  of  commitment  for  cadets  in 
Basic  ROTC  are  given  in  Table  5.28;  results  for  cadets  in  Advanced  ROTC  and 
for  Army  officers  are  given  in  Tables  5.29  and  5.30.  Before  discussing  these 
results  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  all  regression  results  were  "cross-validated." 

7The  stepwise  regression  program  of  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social 
Sciences  was  used.  This  program  computes  a sequence  of  multiple  linear  equa- 
tions in  a stepwise  manner.  At  each  step  one  variable  is  adced  to  the  regression 
equation.  The  variable  added  is  the  one  which  makes  the  greatest  reduction  in 
the  error  sum  of  squares.  Equivalently,  it  is  the  variable  wnch  has  the  highest 
partial  correlation  with  the  dependent  variable  when  the  variables  which  have 
already  been  added  are  partialled  out.  Variables  were  c'.dded  until  the  next 
variable  no  longer  added  at  least  .01  to  the  predictor  set's  multiple  correlation 
with  commitment. 
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TABLE  5.28 

MAIN  RESULTS  OF  STEPWISE  REGRESSION 
OF  CAREER  COMMITMENT: 

COLLEGE  BASIC  ROTC  SAMPLE 


STEP 

NUMBER 

NAME  OF  VARIABLE  SELECTED 

MULTIPLE  R 

R2 

R2  CHANGE 

1 

Most  Important  Influence  in  Decision 
to  Join  ROTC  (IMPIFL)3 

.54 

I 

{ 

1 

.29 

! 

! 

i 1 

.29 

2 

Score  on  Attitudes  Towards  the  Army 
Scale  (ATTARMY) 

.66  ! 

! 

.43 

.14 

3 

Intended  Army  Branch  (ARMBR)3 

.69 

1 .47 

.04 

4 

Leadership:  Expected  Satisfaction 

in  Army  (LDRSHPS)*3 

.70 

.49 

.02 

5 

Possession  of  an  ROTC  Scholarship 
(RTCSLR)3 

-71  ! 

.50 

i 

i 

| 

! .01 

i 

1 

1 

t 

Note. 

• Number  of  Original  Predictor  Variables  Input:  79 

• Regression  Equation  Developed  on  Sample  1,  Basic  ROTC  Group  (n  = 188): 

Career  Commitment  =0.62+0.60  (IMPIFL)  +0.21  (ATTARMY)  +0.25  (ARMBR) 

- 1.10  (LDRSHPS)  + 1.78  (RTCSLR) 

• Multiple  Correlation  R,  Sample  1 (n  = 188)  = .70 

• Cross-validation  r,  Sample  2 (n  = 187)  = .69 

aThis  item  is  a nominal  variable  and  was  thus  rescored  prior  to  being  input  in 
the  regression  analysis.  Scoring  details  are  given  in  the  text. 

^This  item  was  scored  with  a 1 reflecting  a very  satisfactory  rating  and  a 5 a 
very  unsatisfactory  rating. 
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TABLE  5.29 

MAIN  RESULTS  OF  STEPWISE  REGRESSION 
OF  CAREER  COMMITMENT:  COLLEGE  ADVANCED  ROTC  SAMPLE 


NAME  OF  VARIABLE  SELECTED 


Multiple  R 


CHANGE 


1 

- 1 

Score  on  Attitudes  Towards  the  Army 
Scale  (ATTARMY) 

.52 

.27 

2 

Most  Important  Influence  in  Decision 
to  Join  ROTC  (IMPIFL)a 

.60  ! 

) 

.36 

3 

Would  Have  Joined  ROTC  if  No  Financ- 
ial Benefits?  (NFNCL)b 

.63 

.39 

4 

Possession  of  an  ROTC  Scholarship 
(RTCSLR)9 

.65 

.42 

5 

Intended  Army  Branch  ( ARMBR )a 

>66 

.44 

6 

Adventure:  Expected  Satisfaction 

in  Army  ( ADVTRS )c 

.68 

.46 

7 

More  Schooling:  Importance  Rating 

(MRSCH)d 

.68 

.47 

8 

Feedback:  Expected  Satisfaction  in 

Army  ( FDBCKS )C 

.69 

.48 

9 

Self  Improvement  and  Development;  Ex- 
pected Satisfaction  in  Army  (IPRVDVS) 

>70  | 

1 

1 

t 

i 

.49 

1 

: 

Note. 

• Number  of  Original  Prediction  Variable  Input:  79 

• Regression  Equation  Developed  on  Sample  1,  Advanced  ROTC  Group  (n  = 186): 

Career  Commitment  « 21.35  + .09  (ATTARMY)  + .31  (IMPIFL)  - 1.26  (NFNCl) 

+ 2.23  (RTCSLR)  + 0.17  (ARMBR)  - 1.21  (ADVTRS) 

- 0.81  (MRSCH)  - 1.13  (FDBCKS)  - 1.12  (IPRVDVS) 

• Multiple  Correlation  R,  Sample  1 (n  = 186)  = .71 

• Cross  Validation  r.  Sample  2 (n  = 186)  = .69 

aThis  item  is  a nominal  variable  and  was  thus  rescored  prior  to  being  input  in 
the  regression  analysis.  Scoring  details  are  given  in  the  text.. 

°This  item  was  scored  as  follows:;  1 = definitely  yes;  5 = definitely  not. 

cThis  item  was  scored  as  follows:  1 = very  satisfactory;  5 = very  unsatisfactory. 


3Thi$  item  was  scored  as  follows:  1 = extremely  important;  5 = not  important  at  all. 
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TABLE  5.30 

MAIN  RESULTS  OF  STEPWISE  REGRESSION 
OF  CAREER  COMMITMENT:  ARMY  OFFICER  SAMPLE 


STEP 

NUMBER 

1 

NAME  OF  VARIABLE  SELECTED 

Multiple  R 

R2 

R2  CHANGE 

1 

Score  on  Attitudes  Towards  the  Army 
Scale 

.65 

.42 

.42 

2 

j 

Would  Have  Joined  Army  if  No  Con- 
tract Existed?  (JNARM)*3 

.69 

.47 

.05 

3 

Most  Important  Value  (MSTIMP)9 

.71 

1 

.50 

.03 

4 

Satisfaction  with  Army  Job  (SATJ0B)c  .73 

.53 

! 

.03 

5 

Adventure:  Importance  Rating  (ADVTR) 

3 .74 

.55 

.02 

6 

Parents'  Rating  of  an  Army  Officer 
Career  (PARTAC) 

.75 

.56  | 

i 

1 

.01 

7 ! 

Score  on  Career  Development  Scale, 
Establishment  Stage  (ESTABLSH) 

i 

.76 

.57 

.01 

Note. 

• Number  of  Original  Predictor  Variables  Input:  82 

• Regression  Equation  Developed  on  Sample  1,  Army  Officer  Group  (n  = 317): 

Career  Commitment  = -13.04  + .22  (ATTARMY)  +1.13  (JNARM)  + 0.26  (MSTIMP) 

-0.76  (SATJB)  - 1.37  (ADVTR)  + 1.44  (PARTAC) 

+0.15  (ESTABLSH) 

• Multiple  Correlation  R,  Sample  1 (n  = 317)  = .77 

• Cross-validation  r,  Sample  2 (n  = 316)  = .62 

aThis  item  is  a nominal  variable  and  was  thus  rescored  prior  to  being  input  in 
the  regression  analysis.  Scoring  details  are  given  in  the  text. 

^This  item  was  scored  as  follows:.  1 = definitely  not;  5 = definitely  yes., 

cThis  item  was  scored  as  follows:  1 = very  satisfied;  5 = very  dissatisfied. 

dThis  item  was  scored  as  follows:  1 = extremely  important;  5 = not  important  at  all. 


Psychometricians  have  often  noted  (cf.  Herzberg,  1969,  Mosier,  1951) 
that  sample  R is  a biased  estimate  of  the  degree  of  relationship  between 
predictors  and  criterion,  being  in  general  larger  than  true  population  R. 

This  is  so  because  the  process  of  minimizing  the  average  squared  error  in 
prediction  produces  an  optimized  linear  combination  fitted  to  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  the  sample. 

A better  estimate  of  the  population  correlation  is  obtained  when 
regression  weights  calculated  in  an  original  sample  are  applied  to  a second 
sample.  The  correlation  in  the  second  sample  is  called  the  cross-validation 
r.  in  order  to  permit  cross-validation  of  regression  weights,  the  Basic 
ROTC,  Advanced  ROTC,  and  Army  officer  groups  were  each  divided  into  random 
halves:  Sample  1,  consisting  of  all  respondents  whose  subject  numbers  ended 

in  an  odd  number;  and  Sample  2,  consisting  of  all  respondents  whose  subject 
numbers  ended  in  an  even  number.  The  footnotes  to  Tables  5.28,  5.29,  and 
5.30  give  the  regression  equation  and  multiple  correlation  derived  from  Sample 
1,  and  the  multiple  correlation  (cross-validation)  r obtained  when  the  equation 
developed  on  Sample  1 was  applied  to  Sample  2. 

The  tables'  footnotes  report  that  the  multiple  R's  derived  from  Sample  1 
were  .70,  .71,  and  .77  for  the  Basic  ROTC,  Advanced  ROTC,  and  Army  officer 
groups,  respectively.  Ihese  R's  shrunk  to  .69,  .69,  and  .62  during  cross- 
validation  on  Sample  2.:  The  small  shrinkage  during  cross-validation  indicates 

that  the  regression  weignts  are  stable,  especially  for  the  ROTC  samples.  In- 
deed, the  predictor  sets  isolated  are  potent  determinants  of  commitment  to 
ROTC/Army,  explaining  about  half  of  the  variance  in  intentions  to  continue  in  the 
career  path..  It  is  to  the  content  of  these  predictor  sets  that  the  discussion 
now  turns. 

Regression  Analysis  of  Commitment,  Basic  ROTC  Sample 

Table  5.28  reveals  that  five  variables  emerged  as  the  prime  predictors 
of  commitment  among  Basic  ROTC  cadets.  In  descending  order  of  importance  these 
variables  were:  (a)  most  important  influence  in  decision  to  join  ROTC;  (b) 

attitudes  towards  the  Army  scale  score;  (c)  intended  Arm  b anch;  (d)  expected 
satisfaction  with  the  "leadership"  dimension  in  the  Army;  --  (e)  possession 
Of  an  ROTC  scholarship.  The  most  highly  committed  cadets  in  i asic  ROTC  coined 
ROTC:  to  receive  an  Army  commission  or  to  exhibit  patriotic  feelings / had 
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favorable  attitudes  towards  the  Army ; intended  to  join  the  armor } signal 
corps , or  infantry  branches;  expected  to  find  excellent  " leadership " in 
the  Army;  and/or  possessed  an  ROTC  scholarship. 

Regression  Analysis  of  Commitment,  Advanced  ROTC  Sample 

Four  of  the  five  variables  in  the  equation  for  the  Basic  ROTC  cadets 
(all  except  expected  satisfaction  with  Army  leadership)  also  appeared  in  the 
equation  for  Advanced  ROTC  cadets.  The  order  of  the  first  two  variables  was, 
however,  reversed,  with  attitudes  towards  the  Army  being  the  best  predictor, 
and  most  important  influence  in  joining  ROTC  the  second  best.  A new  variable 
emerging  in  the  Advanced  ROTC  equation  was  response  to  the  item  "Would  you 
have  joinea  ROTC  if  it  did  not  offer  any  financial  benefits?"  This  variable 
was  third  to  appear  in  the  stepwise  regression  equation  for  Advanced  ROTC 
cadets,  followed  by  the  already  mentioned  variables  of  possession  of  an  ROTC 
scholarship  and  intended  Army  branch. 

Finally  emerging  were  four  new  variables,  three  of  which  involved  expected 
satisfaction  with  the  Army  (on  the  dimensions  adventure,  feedback  on  perform- 
ance, and  self-improvement  and  development),  and  one  of  which  was  a job  di- 
mension importance  rating  (more  schooling). 

Thus , highly  committed  Advanced  ROTC  cadets  had  favorable  attitudes 
towards  the  Army;  joined  ROTC  to  receive  an  Army  commission  or  exhibit 
patriotic  feelings;  would  have  joined  ROTC  even  if  it  did  not  offer  any 
financial  benefits;  possessed  an  ROTC  scholarship;  intended  to  join  the 
armor , signal  corps , or  infantry  branches;  and  expected  to  find  adventure , 
feedback  on  performance , and  self-improvement  and  development  in  the  Army. 

They  also  believed  in  the  importance  of  more  schooling  for  themselves. 

Regression  Analysis  of  Commitment,  Army  Officer  Sample 

The  Army  officer  regression  equation  for  commitment  was  different  from 
that  of  the  ROTC  cadets,  in  part  because  two  of  the  prime  predictors  of  cadets' 
commitment  --  "What  was  the  most  important  influence  in  your  joining  ROTC"  and 
"Would  you  have  joined  ROTC  if  it  did  not  offer  any  financial  benefits?"  -- 
were,  unfortunately,  not  asked  of  the  officer  group. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Basic  and  Advanced  ROTC  cadets,  attitudes  to- 
wards the  Army  was  the  prime  predictor  of  officers'  commitment,  followed  by 
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an  item  somewhat  analogous  to  the  "Would  have  joined  ROTC  if  no  financial 
benefits"  item:  the  item  "After  college,  would  you  have  joined  the  Army  if 
you  did  not  have  any  contractual  obligations?"  Both  these  items  refer  to 
the  "purity"  with  which  the  ROTC/Army  career  path  is  pursued. . .for  its  own 
sake,  and  regardless  of  financial  benefit*-  t the  existence  of  a contract. 

The  third  best  predictor  of  officers'  commitment  was  most  important 
value;  the  fourth  was  satisfaction  with  present  Army  job;  the  fifth  was  im- 
portance attached  to  "adventure"  in  a job;  the  sixth  was  parents'  rating  of 
ar  Army  officer  career,  as  perceived  by  the  respondent;  and  the  seventh  was 
score  on  the  establishment  stage  of  the  career  development  scale. 

Highly  committed  Army  officers  had  favorable  attitudes  towards  the 
Army , would  have  joined  the  Army  after  college  even  if  no  contract  existed, 
valued  patriotism  or  leadership  as  their  most  important  value , were  satisfied 
with  their  present  Army  job,  looked  for  adventure  in  a job,  perceived  their 
parents  as  attributing  high  status  to  an  Army  officer  career,  an l were  voca- 
tionally mature  in  terms  of  having  thought  about  and  acted  on  matters  relating 
to  their  career. 
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CHAPTER  6 

PATH  MODELS  OF  CAREER  COMMITMENT 
AMONG  ROTC  CADETS  AND  ARMY  OFFICERS 


Having  examined  in  detail  the  predictors  of  participation  in  and  commitment 
to  a ROTC/Army  career,  the  next  question  to  be  investigated  is:  how  does  commit- 
ment develop  in  an  individual?  Is  it  possible  to  order  the  prime  predictor 
variables  into  a causal  sequence  starting  with  the  demographic  background  var- 
iables through  the  personality  and  socio-psychological  variables  to  commitment? 

The  theoretical,  tentative  model  of  commitment  presented  in  Chapter  1 sug- 
gests what  the  organization  of  such  a scheme  might  look  like.  According  to  the 
theoretical  model,  certain  primary  and  secondary  socialization  variables,  coupled 
with  innate  aptitudes,  cause  a person  to  have  a value-interest-aspiration  profile 
compatible  with  military  life.  Springing  from  such  a value  set  are  clusters  of 
military-related  attitudes  and  beliefs.  Positive  attitudes  could  lead  to  career 
exploration  in  ROTC.  Positive  experiences  in  ROTC  strengthen  a person's  resolve 
to  remain  in  ROTC,  and  cause  him  to  have  high  expectations  of  Army  life.  If 
these  expectations  are  met  by  a satisfying  experience  as  an  Army  officer,  further 
heightened  career  conmitment  results. 

The  bivariate  and  even  multivariate  analyses  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapters  document  fully  the  relationships  between  the  predictor  and  criterion 
variables,  but  are  not  powerful  enough  to  test  the  complex  causal  postulates 
of  the  tentative  model.  A statistical  technique  does  exist,  however,  for  de- 
veloping and  testing  causal  hypotheses  of  this  type.  It  is  called  path  analysis. 

Path  analysis  is  primarily  a method  of  decomposing  and  interpreting 
linear  relationships  among  a set  of  variables,  by  assuming  that:  (a)  a (weak) 

causal  order  among  the  variables  is  known,  and  (b)  the  relationships  among  the 
variables  are  causa^y  closed  to  outside  influence.  Originally  developed  by 
biologists  to  estimate  coefficients  of  kinship  or  inbreeding  (S.  Wright,  1960), 
the  method  has  been  elaborated  and  applied  to  social  phenomena  by  sociologists 
(f^r  a detailed  discussion  and  many  examples  see  Blau  and  Duncan,  1967).  This 
chapter  will  present  and  test  path  models  of  career  commitment  among  ROTC 
cadets  and  Army  officers  based  on  the  theoretical,  tentative  model  of  commit- 
ment presented  in  Chapter  1 and  empirically  evaluated  in  Chapters  4 and  5. 
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Theoretical  Considerations 


Consider  the  variable  clusters  in  the  theoretical  model  of  career  commit- 
ment given  in  Figure  1.2  (boxes  are  predictor  variable  clusters;  diamonds  are 
criterion  variable  clusters): 


Box  1 : 
Box  2: 
Box  3: 
Box  4: 
Box  5: 
Box  6: 
Box  7: 
Diamond  8: 
Box  9: 
Diamond  10:. 
Box  11: 

Diamond  12: 
Diamond  13: 
Box  14: 
Box  15: 
Diamond  16: 


Background  and  Primary  Socialization  Variables 
Aptitudes  and  Achievement 
Secondary  Socialization  Conditions 
Values,  Interests  and  Aspirations 
Attitudes 

Information  about  ROTC/Army 

Balance  of  Costs  and  Rewards  of  RGTC  (prior  to  joining  ROTC) 

Decision  to  Join  Basic  ROTC  Program 
ROTC  Program  Experiences  (while  in  ROTC) 

Decision  to  Continue  in  ROTC 

Balance  of  Costs  and  Rewards  of  Army  Career  (prior  to  entering 
Advanced  ROTC  course) 

Decision  to  Join  Advanced  ROTC  Program 

Decision  to  Join  Regular  Army  or  Active  Duty  Reserve 

Army  Experiences 

Balance  of  Costs  and  Rewards  of  Army  Job  (based  on  Army  experiences) 
Decision  to  Voluntarily  Extend  Army  Stint 


Chapter  1 discussed  at  length  how  these  clusters  were  organized  into  an 
assumed  causal  sequence,  with  the  prior  variables  (variables  with  a lower  box 
number)  presumed  to  affect  the  latter  variables.  The  discussion  will  not  be 
repeated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  assumptions  about  causal  sequence  were 
based  on  two  considerations:  (a)  temporal  ordering , e.g.,  the  background  and 

primary  socialization  variables  in  Box  1 represent  characteristics  a person  is 
either  born  with  (such  as  race)  or  exposed  to  in  early  childhood  (such  as  family 
stability);  they  can  thus  be  assumed  to  be  causally  prior  to  variables  such  as 
personal  values  (Box  4)  acquired  and  formed  in  later  life;  (b)  generality  of 
the  construct  measured , e.g.,  the  personal  values  construct  (Box  4)  is  more 
general  than  the  construct  "attitudes  towards  ROTC"  (Box  5).  Values  are  pervasive; 
they  underlie  a whole  gamut  of  attitudes  and  decisions  unrelated  to  an  Army  career 
This  generality  of  the  value  construct  is  ascertainable  from  its  operationaliza- 
tion as  a questionnaire  item.  Nowhere  in  the  item  are  specific  attitudes  towards 
one  concept  measured.  The  items  measuring  beliefs  about  ROTC,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  highly  specific  in  construction,  focusing  solely  on  various  dimensions  of 
ROTC.  For  this  reason  it  is  justified  to  assume  that  value  set  is  causally 
prior  to  the  specific  attitudes  measured  in  Box  5. 
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Selection  and  Measurement  of  Variables  for  the  Empirical  Path  Models 


In  constructing  the  empirical  path  models  of  career  commitment,  the 
following  steps  were  taken: 

1.  Bivariate  relationships  between  variables  in  each  predictor  cluster 
and  the  dependent  variables  of  participation  and  commitment  were  re-examined. 

2.  A set  of  prime  predictor  variables  was  isolated  which  (a)  gave  as 
complete  a representation  as  possible  of  the  general  tentative  model  and  (b) 
emerged  from  discriminant  function  and  regression  analyses  as  having  the 
strongest  relationship  with  participation  and  commitment. 

Two  empirical  models  were  developed,  the  first  representing  the  process 
of  career  commitment  among  Army  officers,  the  second  representing  the  process 
of  career  commitment  among  ROTC  cadets.  Figure  6.1  gives  the  component 
variables  of  each  empirical  model;  the  figure  also  maps  the  components  to  the 
general  tentative  model,  and  gives  details  on  how  the  components  were  scored. 

As  Figure  6.1  shows,  the  officer  and  cadet  models  differ  only  with 
respect  to  a few  of  the  variables  involved.  The  first  six  variables  of  the 
two  models  are  identical  and  are  labeled  according  to  their  hypothesized  sequen- 
tial order.  ("military  socialization")  and  ("frequent  moving  while 
growing  up")  are  assumed  to  be  very  early  determinants  of  the  individual's 
personality,  antecendent  to  all  other  influences,  and  thus  correspond  to  the 
background  and  primary  socialization  variables  (Box  1)  of  the  tentative  model, u 

Box  2 of  the  tentative  model  (aptitudes  and  achievement)  is  not  represented 
in  the  empirical  models  because  these  variables  were  not  found  to  be  strongly 
related  to  participation  in  or  commitment  to  a ROTC/Army  career.  Box  3 of 
the  tentative  model  (secondary  socialization  conditions)  is  represented  by 
the  variable  X^  "parents  encourage/approve  of  military  career".  Box  4 (values, 
interest  and  aspirations)  by  X^  "value  set  compatible  with  military  life". 

Box  5 (attitudes)  by  "subscription  to  military  ideology"  and  X,.  "look  for 
chance  to  be  a leader  and  for  adventure  ir,  job."  The  causal  priority  of  X^  over 
X,-  is  dictated  by  the  fact  that  Xg  represents  an  actual  intention,  a more 
"active"  attitude  than  which  denotes  only  the  passive  acceptance  of  a set 

of  norms. 

g 

Neither  a,-  nor  X1D  is  assumed  to  be  a direct  cause  of  the  other,  so  their 
Irt  IB 

relationship  will  i3.ter  be  reoresented  as  a curve, l arrow  (indicating  an  un- 
analyzed relationsip)  with  the  raw  correlation  between  the  two  variables  as  a 
label 
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FIGURE  6.1 

COMPONENTS  OF  THE  EMPIRICAL  MODELS 
OF  CAREER  COMMITMENT  FOR  ARMY  OFFICERS  AND  FOR  ROIC  STUDENTS 


GOX  NO  IN  BOX  NO.  IN 
SPECIFIC  GENERAL 

EMPIRICAL  TENTATIVE 
MODEL  MODEL 


NAME  OF  VARIABLE 


SCHEMA  FOR  CONSTRUCTING  VARIABLE 


EMPIRICAL  MODEL  FOR  ARMY  OFFICERS 


X1A 

1 

Military  Socialization 

V 

'‘IB 

1 

Frequent  moving  while  growing  up 

X2 

3 

Parents  encourage/approve  of  mili- 
tary career 

X. 

> 

4 

Value  set  compatible  with  military 
life 

X4 

5 

Subscription  to  military  ideology 

X5 

5 

Look  for  chance  to  be  leader  and 
for  adventure  in  job 

X6 

13 

Would  have  'oined  Army  even  without 
ROTC  contract 

x; 

14 

High  satisfaction  with  Army  job 

XB 

dependent 

variable 

Commitment  to  an  Army  career 

Sum  of  responses  to  items  Length  ot  father's  mili- 
tary experience  + Contact  with  military  families 
while  growing  up8  + Present  contact  with  military 
families8 

Responses  to  Item  Number  of  communities  lived  in 
while  growing  up8 

Sum  of  response  to  items  Parents'  opinion  of  mili- 
tary + Parents'  rating  of  an  Army  officer  career 
(as  perceived  by  respondent) 

1)  Values  were  rank  ordered  from  1 to  14  in  ac- 
cordance with  decreasing  commitment  attached  to 
them  by  Army  officer  group  as  whole  {see  Table  S.iO) 

2)  Value  set  = 3 (rank  assigned  to  most  important 

value)  + 2 (rank  assigned  to  second  most  impoi  tant 

value)  + 3 (rank  assigned  to  third  most  important 

value)  - 3 (rank  assigned  to  least  important  value) 

- 2 (rank  assigned  to  second  least  important  value) 

- I (rank  assigned  to  third  least  important  value) 

Score  on  military  ideology  scale 

Sum  of  importance  ratings  attached  to  the  job 
dimensions,  chance  to  be  leader8  arid  adventure” 

Response  to  item  Would  have  joined  Army  after  col- 
lege even  without  ROTC  contract 

Score  on  attitudes  towards  the  Army  scale  + Response 
to  item  How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  Army  job 

Score  on  career  coirmitment  scale 


EMPIRICAL  MODEL  FOR  ROTC  CADETS 


X 


1A 


X 

X 


IB 

2 


X 


3 


1 Military  socialization  Same  as  for  Army  officers  (see  above) 

1 Frequent  moving  while  growing  up  " 

3 Parents  encourage/approve  of  mil i-  “ 

tary  career 

4 Value  set  compatible  with  military  " 

life 


X8  11 

Xg  dependent 
variable 


Subscription  to  military  ideology 

Look  for  chance  to  be  a leader  and 
for  adventure  in  job 

Join  ROTC  to  get  Army  comnission  or 
for  patriotic  reasons 


Satisfaction  with  ROTC  program 
High  expectations  re  Army  life 
Cortmi  tment  to  R0.rr/Army 


1)  Important  influences  In  decision  to  join  ROTC 
were  rank  ordered  from  1 to  15  in  accordance  with 
decreasing  commitment  attached  to  them  by  cadet 
group  as  a whole  (see  Table  5.24) 

2)  Score  on  this  motivation  variable  = rank  as- 
signed to  respondent's  most  important  influence 
in  joining  ROTC 

Score  on  attitudes  towards  ROTC  scale 
Score  on  attitudes  towards  the  Army  scale 
Score  on  career  commitment  scale 


» variables  were  rescored  so  that  5 = response  category  positively  related  to  coimiitment,  and  1 = response 
category  gatively  related  to  commitment. 
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The  models  for  officers  and  cadets  diverge  with  respect  to  the  subsequent 
variables  because  officers  have  actually  experienced  Army  life,  while  cadets' 
perceptions  of  the  Army  are  limited  to  mere  expectations.  In  both  models,  Xg 
is  a measure  of  the  initial  motivation  spurring  the  individual  to  participate 
in  the  Army  or  in  ROTC:  "would  have  joined  Army  even  without  ROTC  contract" 

(officer  model)  and  "join  ROTC  to  get  Army  commission  or  for  patriotic  reasons" 
(cadet  model).  Both  these  variables  measure  respondents'  motivations  prior  to 
assumption  of  their  present  military  position  (Boxes  8 and  13  of  the  tentative 
model).  The  new  secondary  socialization  conditions  facing  participants  sub- 
sequent to  joining  ROTC/Army  (Boxes  9 and  14  of  the  tentative  model)  are 
measured  by  the  satisfaction  of  the  individual  with  his  present  status;  thus, 

Xy  denotes  "satisfaction  with  Army  job"  for  officers  and  "satisfaction  with 
ROTC  program"  for  cadets. 

For  the  officer  model,  commitment  is  the  next  variable  (Xg).  Commitment 
is  thus  assumed  tc  be  explained  by  the  total  effect  of  all  the  antecedent 
variables  to  X^.  There  is  an  extra  step  in  the  commitment  model  for  cadets: 
all  the  prior  variables  are  assumed  to  determine  the  cadet's  expectations  with 
respect  to  Army  life  (Box  11  of  the  tentative  model;  Xg  in  the  empirical  model), 
which  in  turn  influences  further  commitment  to  remaining  in  the  career  path 

(Xg). 

The  two  empirical  models  are  now  complete.  There  are,  however,  two 
variables  that  have  not  been  introduced  so  far  in  the  discussion,  although  they 
would  seem  a priori  to  influence  to  a considerable  extent  the  process  of  com- 
mitment: race  and,  in  the  case  of  cadets,  the  extent  of  the  obligations  they 

have  contracted  with  the  Army.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  these 
two  variables  interact  with  the  empirical  models'  component  variables  in  a 
non-linear  manner,  by  affecting  the  existing  relationships  among  the  variables. 
Because  path  analysis  can  only  deal  with  linear  relationships  among  variables, 
the  empirical  models  were  estimated  separately  for  subsamples  distinguished  by 
the  "treatment"  variables.  Thus,  separate  path  models  were  computed  for  Black 
and  White  officers,  and  for  cadets  in  Basic  and  Advanced  ROTC.  In  order  that 
all  cadets  in  the  Basic  ROTC  subsample  would  be  truly  free  of  all  obligations 
to  the  Army,  cadets  in  Basic  ROTC  who  possessed  an  ROTC  scholarship  (and  who 
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are  thus  obligated  to  four  years  of  active  duty  service  in  the  Army)  were 
dropped  from  the  Basic  ROTC  subsample. 

Estimation  Procedures 

The  following  steps  were  taken  to  compute  the  final  path  coefficients 
among  the  variables  in  the  models: 

1.  Coefficients  were  estimated  assuming  that  all  variables  prior  to 
a given  one  affected  it. 

2.  Paths  with  a coefficient  < .10  in  a given  equation  were  removed 

from  said  equation. 

3.  Path  coefficients  were  recomputed  without  the  variables  eliminated 
in  step  2. 

Figures  6.2  and  6.3  give  the  final  path  models  for  White  and  Black 

officers,  respectively.  Figures  6.4  and  6.5  then  give  the  final  path  models 

for  Basic  ROTC  cadets  without  a scholarship,  and  for  Advanced  ROTC  cadets. 

Dotted  arrows  in  each  figure  refer  to  paths  with  coefficients  found  to  be 

g 

insignificant  in  the  recomputation  done  in  step  3 above.  Such  insignificant 
path  coefficients  are  followed  by  an  asterisk  (*)  to  denote  their 
tentativeness. 

Officers'  Commitment 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  coefficients  for  the  Black 
of. 'cor  sample  are  insignificant  (see  Figure  6.3),  a consequence  of  the 
small  sample  size  for  this  group.  Any  substantive  interpretation  of  these 
coefficients  should  therefore  be  considered  as  very  tentative.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  two  insignificant  paths  in  the  White  officer  figure 
(6.2). 


g 

Statistical  significance  was  assessed  by  testing  the  null  hypothesis 
that  a coefficient  is  zero.  To  do  this,  an  interval  based  on  the  standard 
error  of  estimation  was  computed,  at  the  5%  level.  If  the  numerical 
estimate  of  the  coefficient  fell  within  this  interval,  it  was  considered 
insignificant:  that  is,  it  could  have  been  obtained  by  sampling  error 

alone  from  a population  from  which  the  "true"  parameter  is  zero. 
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Insignificant  Paths 
Insignificant  Path  Coefficients 
Significant  Paths 


FIGURE  6.3  A PATH  MODEL  OF  THF  CAREER  COMMITMENT  PROCESS  FOR  ARM1'  OFFICERS 
(DATA  FROM  57  BLACK  OFFICERS) 


prhcfss  fop  Rorr  tadet:  without  any  behavioral 


FIGURE  6.5  A PATH  MODEL  OF  THE  CAREER  COMMITMENT  PROCESS  FOR  ROTC  CADETS  OBLIGATED  TO  THE  ARMV 
(DATA  FROM  369  CADETS  IN  ADVANCED  ROTC) 


The  officer  model  explains  a substantial  fraction  of  the  variance  of  the 
main  dependent  variable,  commitment  (XQ):  53%  for  White  officers  and  40% 

in  o 

for  Black  officers.  Furthermore,  job  satisfaction  (X^)  appears  as  a 
strong  determinant  of  commitment:,  a standard  deviation  increase  in  satisfac- 
tion produces  an  increase  in  commitment  of  .49  and  .35  standard  deviation  for 
White  and  Black  officers,  respectively.  In  the  case  of  White  officers, 
satisfaction  is  the  major  cause  of  commitment.  The  results  for  Black  officers, 
however,  show  a larger  direct  causal  effect  for  X2( "parents  encourage/approve 
of  military  career"):  .38.  This  is  surprising  because  X^  may  be  considered 

a quite  remote  causal  factor  in  the  career  commitment  process,  one  that 
could  be  expected  to  influence  commitment  mostly  indirectly,  through  its 
effect  on  intermediate  variables.  For  White  officers,  the  direct  effect  of 
X^  on  commitment  is  zero. 

In  order  to  gain  better  insight  into  the  respective  roles  of  the  model's 
independent  variables  in  the  commitment  process,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  total  effects  --direct,  plus  indirect--  of  these  variables  cn  commitment.^ 
The  results  of  the  computations  are  shown  in  Table  6.1.  They  allow  comparison 
of  the  effect  of  the  predictor  variables  across  the  two  samples,  irrespective 
of  the  detailed  "mechanisms"  of  causality  which  are  represented  by  the  direct 
paths.  The  most  striking  differences  appear  with  respect  to  the  total  effects 
of  X2  ("parents  encourage/approve  of  military  career")  and  Xg  ("would  have 
joined  Army  even  without  ROTC  contract").  The  effect  of  X?  remains  much  larger 
for  Black  officers  (.38)  than  for  White  officers  (.14),  despite  the  fact  that 
in  the  Black  sample  X2  has  only  a direct  effect  on  commitment  while  in  the 
White  sample  it  has  more  indirect  importance  (through  X3,  X^,  Xj).  By  contrast, 
the  effect  of  Xc  ("would  have  joined  Arm'  even  without  ROTC  contract")  is  much 

U 

lower  for  Blacks  than  for  Whites;  for  the  latter  group,  Xg  has  c,  strong  indirect 
effect  through  job  satisfaction  (X^).  Combining  the  two  findings,  the  difference 
between  the  two  samples  might  be  characterized  as  follows:  commitment  of  White- 

officers  is  largely  a result  of  predisposition  for  an  Army  career  prior  to 


The  % of  explained  variance  may  be  readily  computed  from  the  residual 
paths  shown  in  figures:  if  p denotes  the  residual  path  and  R2  the  % of  ex- 

plained variance,  thei  p2  = 1 - R , so  that  R2  = 1 - p2. 

^ One  of  the  distinct  advantages  of  path  analysis  over  conventional  regres- 
sion analysis  is  that  it  allows  for  computation  of  the  indirect  effect  of  one 
variable  on  another  via  all  the  intervening  variables  in  the  model. 
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TABLE  6.1 

TOTAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 
ON  COMMITMENT,  OFFICER  GROUPS 


VARIABLE 

NO. 

VARIABLE  NAME 

TOTAL  EFFECT  FOR 
WHITE  OFFICERS  BLACK  OFFICERS 

X7 

High  satisfaction  with  Army  job 

.49 

.35 

X6 

Would  have  joined  Army  even  without  ROTC 
contract 

.32 

.16 

X5 

Look  for  chance  to  be  a leader  and  for 
adventure  in  job 

.17 

.26 

X4 

Subscription  to  military  ideology 

.31 

.24 

X3 

Value  set  compatible  with  military  life 

.21 

.21 

X2 

Parents  encourage/approve  of  military 
career 

.14 

.38 

X1A 

Military  socialization 

.03 

-.11 

X1B 

Frequent  moving  while  growing  up 

.00 

.21 
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contact  with  the  Army  (measured  by  Xg),  such  predisposition  being  presumably 
the  resultant  of  ail  antecedent  influences  on  the  individuals.  The  commitment 
of  Black  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  determined  directly  by 
parental  encouragement  and,  given  the  small  coefficient  of  Xg,  by  experiences 
occur ing  after  contact  with  the  Army  through  ROTC. 

The  effect  of  Xg  (value  set  compatible  with  military  life)  is  identical  for 
both  samples,  but  the  causal  mechanism  is  quite  different:  mostly  direct  for 
White  officers,  and  through  job  satisfaction  for  Black  officers.  Finally,  the 
desire  for  leadership  and  adventure  (Xg)  appears  as  a somewhat  more  important 
commitment  determinant  for  Black  officers. 

Students'  Commitment 

The  results  for  students  in  Basic  and  Advanced  ROTC  are  represented  in 
Figure  6.4  and  6.5,  respectively.  An  interesting  feature,  valid  in  both  samples, 
is  that  the  model  is  more  successful  in  explaining  the  expectations  of  students 
with  respect  to  Army  life  (Xg)  than  their  commitment  (Xg).  For  the  first  sample 
(Basic  ROTC),  the  R2  of  Xfi  is  .48  while  the  R2  of  Xg  is  .44.  For  the  second 
sample  (Advanced  ROTC)  the  R2 ' s are  .53  and  .35  respectively.  Another  common 
pattern  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  for  both  student  samples,  the  effect  of  satis- 
faction with  the  ROTC  program  (X7)  on  commitment  (Xg)  is  not  direct.  Instead,  X7 
affects  Xg  through  the  intermediate  variable  "expectations  with  respect  to  Army 
life."  The  mechanism  by  which  the  ROTC  experience  influences  later  commitment  is 
very  clear  from  the  data:  satisfaction  with  the  ROTC  program  causes  the  indi- 

vidual to  have  a better  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  military  life,  and  it  is 
these  more  favorable  expectations  about  the  Army  which  increase  commitment.  The 
direct  effect  of  Army  expectations  on  conmitment  is  high  for  the  two  groups: 

.36  and  .45  respectively.  The  indirect  effects  of  ROTC  satisfaction  on  commit- 
ment via  the  Army  expectations  variable  are  high  as  well  as  similar:  .21  and  .23, 

for  the  two  cadet  groups. 

One  major  difference  between  commitment  processes  for  the  two  cadet  qrouos 
appears  among  the  "proximate  causes"  of  commitment:  the  direct  effect  on  commit- 

ment of  the  variable  Xg,  "join  ROTC  to  get  Army  commission  or  for  patriotic  reasons" 
is  higher  for  the  Basic  ROTC  group  (.43)  than  for  the  Advanced  ROTC  group  (.30.) 
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Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  Basic  ROTC  group,  there  is  an  indirect  path  from 
Xg  through  and  Xg  to  commitment,  which  raises  the  total  effect  of  Xg  to  .47. 
This  high  effect  could  probably  have  been  expected:  Xg  represents  attitudes  of 
the  individual  prior-  to  joining  the  ROTC  program,  which  are  likely  to  be  more 
important  during  the  early  phases  of  training.  For  the  Advanced  ROTC  students, 
more  recent  experiences  take  precedence  over  these  a priori  attitudes. 

Further  interesting  patterns  in  the  mechanism  of  commitment  emerge  from 
examination  of  the  total  causal  paths  of  the  independent  variables.  These  co- 
efficients are  presented  in  Table  6.2  for  the  two  cadet  groups.  The  "value  set" 
or  "attitude"  variables  Xg,  X^  and  Xg  a Vi  have  a negligible  effect  among  the 
younger  cadets,  (.05,  .06,  .03)  but  their  causal  importance  is  substantial  for 
advanced  students  (.23,  .20,  .12).  This  suggests  that  relatively  basic  socio-psyd 
logical  characteristics  of  the  individual  (vaVie  set,  acceptance  of  military  norms, 
and  predisposition  for  leadership  and  adventure)  become  more  essential  determinants 
of  commitment  for  trainees  who  are  already  relatively  well  advanced  in  the  ROTC 
program.  The  finding  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  "quality"  of 
commitment  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  groups:  the  model,  when  applied  to  students 

in  Basic  ROTC,  isolates  the  mechanisms  of  what  could  be  called  "early  commitment," 
the  commitment  of  individuals  who  are  not  yet  subjected  to  contractual  obligations. 
By  contrast,  the  commitment  of  advanced  trainees  corresponds  to  a "long-term" 
commitment  for  which  various  costs  have  already  been  assumed.  This  type  of 
commitment,  then,  depends  more  on  the  degree  of  "fit"  between  the  global  person- 
ality of  the  individual  and  the  military  environment. 


This  hypothesis  is  further  confirmed  by  a comparison  of  the  total  effects 
of  the  most  "remote"  variables  in  the  model:  "military  socialization"  (X-^), 

"frequent  moving  while  growing  up"  (X^),  and  "parents  encourage/approve  of 
military  career"  (X2).  If  the  hypothesis  is  correct,  these  remote  variables 
should  have  more  weight  in  the  "early  commitment"  process.  It  is  indeed  the 
case,  as  Table  6.2  shows  (.11,  .11,  .23  versus  .07,  .05,  .09). 

These  empirical  results  suggest  an  interesting  additional  inference:  if 

the  commitment  process  for  advanced  ROTC  students  is  more  of  the  "long-term" 
type,  one  would  expect  the  underlying  mechanisms  for  these  students  to  be  more 
similar  to  the  ones  characterizing  officers,  whose  commitment  is  even  more 
subjected  to  contractual  obligation.  A comparison  of  the  total  coefficients 
for  White  officers,  cadets  in  Advanced  ROTC,  and  cadets  in  Basic  ROTC,  is 
presented  in  Table  6.3.  Reading  from  right  to  left  one  discovers  that  the 
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"ABLE  6.2 

TOTAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 
ON  COMMITMENT,  CADET  GROUPS 


VARIABLE 

NO. 

TOTAL 

EFFECT  FOR 

VARIABLE  NAME 

CADETS  IN 
BASIC  ROTC 

CADETS 

ADVANCED 

IN 

ROTC 

X8 

High  expectations  re  Army  life 

.36 

,45 

X7 

Satisfaction  with  ROTC  program 

.21 

.23 

*6 

Join  ROTC  to  get  Army  commission  or  for 
patriotic  reason 

.47 

.30 

X5 

Look  for  chance  to  be  a leader  and  for 
adventure  in  job 

.03 

,12 

X4 

Subscription  to  military  ideology 

.06 

.20 

X3 

Value  set  compatible  with  military  life 

.05 

.23 

X2 

Parents  enccurage/approve  of  military  career 

.23 

.09 

X1A 

Military  socialization 

.11 

,07 

X1B 

Frequent  moving  while  growing  up 

.11 

.05 

TABLE  6.3 

COMPARISON  OF  COMMITMENT  PROCESSES  OF  WHITE  OFFICERS, 
CADETS  IN  ADVANCED  ROTC,  AND  CADETS  IN  BASIC  ROTC 


VARIABLE 

NO. 

TOTAL  EFFECT  FOR 

VARIABLE  NAME 

WHITE 

OFFICERS 

CADETS  IN 
ADVANCED 
ROTC 

CADETS  IN 
BASIC 
ROTC 

X5 

Look  for  chance  to  be  leader  and  for 
adventure  in  job 

.17 

.12 

.03 

X4 

Subscription  to  military  ideology 

.31 

.20 

.06 

X3 

Value  set  compatible  with  military  life 

.21 

.23 

.05 

X2 

Parents  encourage/approve  of  military 
career 

.14 

.09 

.23 

X1A 

Military  socialization 

.03 

.07 

.11 

X1B 

Frequent  moving  while  growing  up 

.00 

.05 

.11 
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weight  of  the  socio-psycno logic  i variables  X^,  X^,  and  X^  increases  generally 
from  the  Basic  ROTC  to  the  Army  officer  stages,  while  the  importance  of  remote 
variables  decreases.  Also,  the  pattern  of  Advanced  cadets  is  much  closer  to 
the  one  for  officers  than  is  the  pattern  of  cadets  in  Basic  ROTC. 

Summary  of  Path  Analysis  Findings 

To  summarize  then,  the  technique  of  path  analysis  was  used  to  gain  deeper 
understanding  of  the  career  commitment  process  among  White  ROTC-graduate  Army 
officers.  Black  ROTC-graduate  Army  officers,  cadets  in  Basic  ROTC,  and  cadets 
in  Advanced  ROTC.  Empirical  models  based  on  the  general  tentative  model  of 
career  commitment  presented  in  Chapter  1 were  developed  and  tested.  The 
empirical  models  were  made  up  of  eight  variables  (nine  for  the  student  group) 
which:  (a)  spanned  the  global  clusters  of  the  general  model;  and  (b)  were 

picked  out  by  prior  bivariate  and  multivariate  analyses  as  the  prime  predictors 
of  cormitment.  The  empirical  models  explained  .53  of  the  variance  in  commit- 
ment for  White  officers,  .40  of  the  variance  in  commitment  for  Black  officers, 

.44  of  the  variance  in  commitment  of  Basic  ROTC  cadets,  and  .35  of  the  variance 
in  commitment  of  Advanced  ROTC  cadets. 

It  was  found  that: 

1.  The  primary  and  secondary  socialization  variables  were  more  highly 
related  to  Black  officer  commitment  than  to  White  officer  commitment. 

2.  Job  satisfaction  was  the  primary  direct  cause  of  commitment  among 
both  officer  groups,  but  this  variable  was  more  salient  in  affecting  White 
officers'  commitment. 

3.  Commitment  of  White  officers  was  to  a large  extent  determined  by  pre- 
dispositions present  just  before  entering  Army  service..  Commitment  of  Black 
officers,  on  the  other  hand,  was  determined  directly  by  parental  encouragement 
or  by  experiences  occurring  while  in  the  Army. 

4.  For  the  student  ROTC  group,  satisfaction  with  the  ROTC  program  did 
not  affect  commitment  directly  but  rather  indirectly  by  affecting  cadets'  ex- 
pectations about  Army  life. 

5.  For  the  Basic  ROTC  cadets,  motivation  for  joining  ROTC  was  the  prime 
determinant  of  commitment.  For  the  Advanced  ROTC  cadets  (already  behaviorally 
committed)  high  expectations  of  Army  life  brought  about  by  their  ROTC  experiences 
was  the  most  salient  determinant, 

6.  The  value  and  attitude  profile  variables--  value  set  compatible  with  military 
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life,  subscription  to  military  ideology,  and  search  for  chance  to  be  a leader 
and  for  adventure  in  a job--  were  not  relevant  to  the  Basic  ROTC  cadets'  commit- 
ment but  were  very  relevant  to  the  Advanced  ROTC  cadets'  commitment. 

7.  On  the  other  hand  the  remote  primary  and  secondary  variables  were  more 
important  determinants  of  commitment  among  the  Basic  ROTC  students  than  among 
the  Advanced  ROTC  students. 

8.  In  general,  commitment  processes  of  the  Advanced  cadets  were  more  similar 
to  those  of  the  officer  (especially  the  White  officer)  group  than  were  the  process* 
of  the  Basic  ROTC  students. 


CHAPTER  7 

TREND  ANALYSIS  OF  VALUES,  ATTITUDES,  AND  JOB  IMPORTANCE/ 
SATISFACTION  RATINGS  RELEVANT  TO  CAREER  COMMITMENT 


Chapter  4 looked  at  differences  in  the  demographic  and  socio-psycho- 
logical  profiles  of  participants  and  non-oartici pants  in  the  ROTC/Army 
career  path.  Chapter  5 focused  on  participants  in  the  career  path  and 
attempted  to  isolate  correlates  of  participants'  commitment  to  remaining  in 
the  career  path.  Chapter  6 used  some  assumptions  about  the  causal  pre- 
cedence among  the  prime  predictors  isolated  in  Chapter  5 to  develop  path 
models  of  career  commitment  among  ROTC  cadets  and  young  Army  officers. 

The  next  two  chapters  will  present  additional  analyses  conducted 
to  investigate  the  career  commitment  process,  given  the  available  cross- 
sectional  data.  A common  methodological  tool  will  be  used  through  these 
chapters,  that  of  using  the  cross-sectional  samples  as  simulations  of  a 
single  longitudinal  sample,  and  then  noting  trends  in  the  belief-attitude- 
value  profile  of  these  cross-sectioned  longitudinal  groups. 

Throughout  the  discussion  the  caveat  will  be  made  that  while  the 
data  are  analyzed  as  if  they  are  a single  sample  analyzed  over  a period 
of  time,  the  data  are,  in  fact,  several  cross-sectional  samples  subjected  to 
techniques  of  longitudinal  analysis.  Thus,  conclusions  drawn  and  trends 
noted  should  be  interpreted  with  the  foregoing  constraints  in  mind.  Four 
major  explanations  may  lie  beneath  the  trend  data  to  be  described: 

1.  The  observed  trends  may  be  due  to  the  various  sample  groups  getting 

progressively  older  and  more  mature.  This  explanation  is  the  most  easily 

investigated  in  the  present  study  because  of  the  existence  of  non-cartici- 
cant  comparison  groups,  at  least  for  the  college  sample.  However,  no  com- 
carison  group  exists  for  the  Army  data. 

2.  The  observed  trends  may  be  due  to  the  different  time  frame  and 

socio-political  context  in  which  decisions  to  join  the  career  path  were  made 

for  the  various  sample  groups. 

3.  The  observed  trends  may  be  due  to  greater  homogeneity  in  the 
various  sample  groups  brought  about  by  career  path  drop-outs  among  deviants 
from  the  military  mold. 
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4.  The  observed  trends  may  be  due  to  actual  changes  in  the  participant 
group  brought  about  by  the  ROTC/Army  experience. 

Despite  the  inability  to  attribute,  causality  to  one  or  more  of  these  sources, 
the  data  remain  interesting  and  important,  because:  (a)  the  trends  to  be  described 
provide  insight  into  the  changing  demographic  and  socio-psychological  profile  of 
participants  in  the  ROTC/Army  career,  and  (b)  the  trends  to  be  described  can  be 
used  to  generate  hypotheses  with  a firm  empirical  basis,  for  further  testing  in 
future  investigations. 

The  Army  and  Non-Army  Paths 

Data  from  ROTC  college  cadets  and  Amy  officers  made  up  the  Army  path. 

These  data  were  categorized  into  seven  path  points  made  up  of  seven  cross- 
sectional  samples: 

• ROTC  freshmen 

• ROTC  sophomores 

• ROTC  juniors 

• ROTC  seniors 

• Army  officers  early  in  their  period  of  obligated  service  (first  year) 

• Army  officers  midway  through  their  period  of  obligated  service 

• Army  officers  late  in  their  period  of  obligated  service  (last  six  months) 
Data  from  non-TOTC  college  students  made  up  the  non-Army  path.  These  data  were 
categorized  into  four  path  points  made  up  of  four  cross-sectional  samples: 

• non-POTC  freshmen 

• non-^OTC  sophomores 

• non-ROTC  juniors 

• non-ROTC  seniors 


Trend  Analysis  Procedures 

Data  from  three  sets  of  variables  were  subjected  to  trend  analysis  pro- 
cedures : 

• Importance  of  Personal  Values 

•Socio-psychological  Scale  Variables 

• Importance/Satisfaction  of  Job  Dimensions  in  the  Army 

For  each  of  the  three  data  sets,  analyses  were  made  of  the  data  for 
the  seven  cross-sectional  samples  of  ROTC  college  cadets  and  Army  officers 
and  for  the  four  cross-sectional  control  samples  of  non-ROTC  college  students. 
The  trend  analysis  procedures  consisted  of; 
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1.  Testinq  the  means  of  the  respective  cross-sectional  samples  for 
linear,  quadratic,  and  cubic  trend  relationships  as  if  they  were 
sequential  means  for  a longitudinal  sample  over  the  time  span  involved. 

Tests  for  linear,  quadratic,  and  cubic  trends  were  made  on  Army-oath  data 
while  tests  for  only  linear  and  quadratic  trends  were  made  for  non-Army  patn 
data.-  One  reason  for  the  foregoinq  was  that  data  for  seven  points  were 
available  for  the  Army-path  data  but  data  for  only  four  points  were 
available  for  the  non-Army  path.  (Hence,  no  tests  for  cubic  functions.) 

This  procedure  identifies  variables  that  show  reqular  patterns  of  chancre 
with  time  (from  point  to  point  on  the  path). 

T.  Identifying  groups  of  variables  within  each  set  of  variables  that 
had  similar  trend  patterns  or  trend  curves.  This  was  done  by  computing 
correlation  coefficients  between  the  trend  means  for  one  variable  and  the 
corresponding  trend  means  for  other  variables  A h’qh  correlation  coefficient 
indicates  that  the  trend  patterns  or  shapes  of  the  trend  curves  for  the 
two  correlated  variables  are  similar.  The  actual  plotted  curves  of  the 
two  highly  correlated  variables,  however,  r>ay  differ  considerably  with 
respect  to:  (1)  absolute  levels  at  which  the  curves  are  plotted,  i.e.,  rne 

may  be  in  uie  high  ranges  and  the  other  in  the  low  ranges,  and  (2)  amount 
of  swing  o • oscillation  of  the  curves,  i.e.,  the  ups  and  downs  of  one 
curve  may  be  small  while  those  for  the  other  may  be  large.  The  high 
correlation  does  however,  indicate  that  for  each  successive  pair  of  means 
for  the  two  variables  correlated  the  shape  or  slope  of  the  two  trend 
lines  or  curves  are  both  going  up,  staving  level,  or  cominq  down  tooether. 

Low  correlation  coefficients  suggest  that  the  two  trend  lines  or  curves 
have  little  or  no  similarities  in  shape  while  negative  correlation  coef- 
ficients suqqest  that  the  shapes  of  the  two  trend  lines  or  curves  are 
opposite,  i.p., , while  one  may  be  coming  down  the  other  is  going  up  and 
vice  versa. 

2.  Presenting  a plot  of  the  trend  curve  "typical"  in  shape  for  the 
group  of  variables  identified  (either  a plot  of  one  variable  selected  for 
the  group  or  a composite  of  all  variables  in  the  group).  The  accompanying 
set  of  correlation  coefficients  indicates  the  degree  of  similarity  between 
each  variable  and  the  trend  curve  presented  for  illustrative  purposes. 
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Trend  Analysis  for  Importance  of  Personal  Values 

Data  for  the  14  personal  values  analyzed  In  this  section  came  from  the 
respondents  completing  Section  V of  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendices  A,  B, 
and  C).  As  described  in  Chapter  4,  respondents  selected  from  the  list  of 
fourteen  values  the  three  values  most  important  to  them  (in  ordered  sequence) 
and  the  three  values  least  important  to  them  (also  in  ordered  sequence).  These 
data  were  scored  so  that  a mean  importance  rating  for  each  value  could  be 
calculated  for  each  of  the  cross-sectional  samples.  (In  computing  the 
means  a weight  of  7 was  assigned  each  time  the  variable  was  selected  as 
most  important;  5 as  second  most  important;  5 as  thini  most  important; 

4 not  chosen  as  the  most  important  or  the  least  important;  3 as  third 
least  important;  ?.  as  second  least  important;  and  1 as  least  important. 

Thus,  the  higher  the  score  for  any  value  item,  the  more  important  the 
'esoondent  considered  it  to  be.)  Two  additional  value  items  were  analyzed 
along  with  the  fourteen  from  Section  V of  the  Questionnaire.  These  two 
variables  concerned  the  relative  importance  of  ( a)  a person's  job  or 
family,  ar.d  ( b)  the  nature  of  the  work  done  or  the  aualitv  of  the  organi- 
zation for  which  a person  works  (see  items  1 1 1 -A  and  1 1 1 - 3 of  the  question- 
naire). These  two  items  were  scored  on  a 1 to  5 ratinq  scale  with  the 
higher  values  indicating  preference  of  family  over  job,  and  job  over 
organization. 

The  mean  scores  arcl  significance  of  tests  for  trends  (linear,  quad- 
ratic, and  cubic)  for  the  sixteen  variables  analyzed  are  reported  in 
Table  7.1  (Army  path)  ar.d  Table  7.2  (non-Army  oath). 

Identification  of  Significant  Trends 

.Significant  linear  trends  were  identified  for  seven  of  the  sixteen 
variables  for  the  Army  path,  all  at  levels  of  significance  of  .01  or 
greater.  Only  two  of  the  variables  showed  significance  (at  .05  level)  for 
quadratic  tests  and  none  of  the  variables  showed  significance  for  cubic  tests. 
For  the  non-Army  path  only  four  variables  showed  significance  for  linear 
tests  (three  at  the  .05  level  of  significance  and  one  a*  the  .01  level 
of  significance).  .None  of  the  quadratic  tests  were  significant  for  the 
non-/rm.y  oath  data. 
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TABLF  7.1 

MEANS  FOR  TREND  ANALYSIS  FOR  GROUPS  ON  THE  ARMY  PATH: 
IMPORTANCE  OF  PERSONAL  VALUES 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  TREND 

GROUP 

MEANS 

— 

VARIABLE 

LINEAR 

QUADRATIC 

CUBIC 

ROTC 

FROSH 

ROTC 

SOPH 

ROTC 

3R 

ROTC 

SR 

ARMY 

EARLY 

ARMY 

MIDDLE 

ARMY 
L ATI 

Support 

NS 

NS 

NS 

4.53 

4.53 

4.60 

4.18 

4.37 

4.40 

4.43 

Conform  ty 

.001 

NS 

NS 

3.23 

3.34 

3.03 

3.29 

2.88 

2.81 

2.84 

Recognition 

.01 

NS 

NS 

3.90 

3.77 

3.76 

3.91 

3.86 

4.13 

4 . 1 4 

Independence 

NS 

NS 

NS 

4.91 

4.85 

4.77 

4.70 

4.89 

4.70 

4.84 

Benevolence 

NS 

NS 

NS 

4.33 

4.26 

4.47 

4.26 

4.34 

4.23 

4.12 

Leadership 

MS 

NS 

NS 

4.13 

4.01 

4.10 

4.23 

4.22 

4.  ,8 

4 13 

Patriotism 

NS 

NS 

NS 

4.09 

4.11 

4.03 

4.21 

4.13 

4 16 

4.14 

Aestheti  cism 

NS 

NS 

NS 

3.05 

3.02 

3.11 

3.04 

3.24 

2. '9 

3.t2 

Rel i g’ousnes' 

.001 

NS 

NS 

4.04 

4.11 

4.02 

4.80 

3.80 

3.71 

3.69 

Need  for 
Uniqueness 

.001 

.05 

NS 

3.48 

3.64 

3.65 

3.43 

3.44 

3.30 

3.07 

Ecualitarianism 

NS 

.05 

NS 

4.17 

4.22 

4.31 

4.42 

4.38 

4 43 

4.27 

Acceptance  cf 
Authori  ty 

NS 

NS 

NS 

3.95 

4.01 

3.06 

3.06 

3.90 

3.06 

3. 82 

Intellectualism 

-.01 

NS 

NS 

4.23 

4.27 

4.25 

4.32 

4.26 

4.44 

4.57 

Prgamaticism 

.001 

NS 

NS 

3.99 

3.89 

4.05 

4.39 

4.28 

4.57 

4.GS 

Joo  versus  Family 

.001 

NS 

NS 

3.63 

3.67 

3.70 

3.65 

3.93 

3.83 

3.93 

Type  of  Work 
versus  Organization 

NS 

NS 

NS 

2.27 

2.35 

2.13 

2.31 

2.18 

2.18 

c .1 3 
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TABLE  7,2 

MEANS  FOR  TREND  ANALYSIS  FOR  GROUPS  ON  THE  NON-ARMY  PATH;. 
IMPORTANCE  OF  PERSONAL  VALUES 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ' 

TREND 

GROUP  MEANS 

— — 

VARIABLE 

LINEAR 

QUADRATIC 

CUBIC 

NON-ROTC 

FROSH 

NON-ROTC 

SOPH 

NON-ROTC 

JR 

NON-ROTC 

SR 

Support 

NS 

NS 

NA 

4.77 

4.50 

4.78 

4.62 

Conformity 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.96 

3.08 

2.C2 

2.9l 

Recoym  tion 

>05 

NS 

NA 

3.73 

3.58 

3. 38 

3.34 

Independence 

NS 

NS 

NA 

5.10 

5.07 

5.15 

5.08 

Benevolence 

.05 

NS 

NA 

4.79 

4.84 

4.53 

4.61 

Leadership 

NS 

NS 

NA 

3.29 

3.42 

3.27 

3.42 

Patriotism 

NS 

NS 

NA 

3.86 

3.64 

3.76 

3.69 

Aestheticism 

NS 

NS 

NA 

3.52 

3.65 

3.55 

3.64 

Rel  i giousness 

>05 

NS 

NA 

4.43 

1.56 

4.28 

4.20 

Need  for 
Uniqueness 

NS 

NS 

NA 

3.55 

3.53 

3.56 

3.38 

Equal  itarianism 

NS 

NS 

NA 

4.17 

4.26 

4 43 

4.31 

Acceptance  of 
Authori  ty 

NS 

NS 

NA 

3.77 

3.68 

3.C3 

3.67 

Intellectualism 

NS 

NS 

NA 

4.23 

4.18 

4.41 

4.35 

Pragmaticism 

..01 

NS 

NA 

3.36 

4.00 

3.97 

4.20 

Job  versus 
Family 

NS 

NS 

NA 

3.73 

3.71 

3.84 

3.87 

Type  of  Work 
versus  Organization 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.19 

2.14 

1.98 

2.18 

Note.  NA  * not  applicable.-  Cubic  trends  were  not  computed  for  the  non-Army  Datn  because  there  were 
only  Tour  points  in  the  path. 


These  results  suggest  that  the  data  for  the  successive  cross-sectional 
samples  for  the  Army-path  show  greater  consistency  for  the  sixteen  val up- 
dated variables--i .e. , more  significant  trends  identified--than  do  the 
data  for  the  successive  cross-sectional  samples  for  the  nor.-Army  path.  This 
condition  is  not  surprising  since  one  would  expect  the  ROTC/Army  samples  to 
be  more  homogeneous  (due  to  their  commitment  and  participation  in  R?TC/Army) 
than  the  non-ROTC  control  samples. 

Identifying  Groups  of  Variables  with  Similar  Trends 

Analyses  reported  in  Chapters  4 and  5 established  the  positive  and 
negative  relationships  between  the  following  values  and  participation  in  and/or 
commitment  to  ROTC/Army; 

• Values  positively  related  to  participation: 

Leadership  (L),  Patriotism  (P),  Conformity  (C), 

'cceptance  of  Authority  (An),  Recognition  (Pq) 

• Values  positively  related  to  commitment:' 

Patriotism  (P),  Leadership  (L),  Conformity  (C), 

Acceptance  of  Authority  (Au) 

• Values  negatively  related  to  participation: 

Aestheticism  (4e),  benevolence  (B),  Religiousness  (PI), 

Independence  (I),  Support  (S),  Earalitarianism  (E) 

• Values  negatively  related  to  commitment: 

"estheticism  (A),  Tndependence  (I),  "’el i piousness  (Rl) 

Intercorrelation  coefficients  were  computed  for  the  oroups  of  value 
variables  identified  above  as  being  positively  and  negatively  related  to 
participation  and/or  commitment.  Tables  7.3  and  7.4  report  these  inter- 
correlation coefficients. 

Trends  in  Values  Positively  Related  to  Participation  and  Commitment 

Table  7.3  indicates  that  the  trend  patterns  or  trend  curves  of 
Leadership  (L),  Patriotism  (P),  and  Recognition  (Ra)  are  ouite  similar 
in  shaoe  (note  cluster  of  positive  correlation  coefficients  above  the 
diagonal,  '.e.,.40,  .74,  ana  .^l.)  These  three  value  variab'es  have  been 
identified  as  positively  related  to  participation  in  and/or  commitment  to 
the  Army  path.  They  will  henceforth  be  labelled  the  L-P-^q  Grouo.  Since 
the  study  is  concerned  with  the  identification  and  description  of  variables 
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TABLE  7.3 

INTERCORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  TREND  PLOTS  OF  PERSONAL 
VALUE  VARIABLES  IDENTIFIED  AS  POSITIVELY  RELATED  TO 
PARTICIPATION  AND/OR  COMMITMENT 


aSee  discussion  page  181  to  identify  symbols  for  Personal  Value  Variables. 

Intercorrelation  coefficients  above  diagonal  are  for  the  seven  cross- 
sectional  samples  of  the  Army  path  for  each  pair  of  variables. 

Q 

Intercorrelation  coefficients  below  diagonal  are  for  the  four  cross- 
sectional  samp7e$  of  the  non-Army  path  for  each  pair  of  variables. 


TABLE  7.4 

INTERCORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  TREND  PLOTS  OF  PERSONAL 
VALUE  VARIABLES  IDENTIFIED  AS  NEGATIVELY  RELATED  TO 
PARTICIPATION  AND/OR  COMMITMENT 


Personal  j 

Personal  Values3 

1 - 1 

Values  i Ae  j 

^ 

B 

j » 

j R1  ; I , 

j 1 L 

* ; 

E 

Ae 

B 

R1 

I 

S 

E 


.15 
.07 
-.73 
-.97 
.09 


-.45 

-.40 

.49 

CV) 

o 

1 

-.01 

.16 

.08 

.42 

-.05 

.88 

"""  - 

-.37 

-.51 

.15 

-.70 

o 

1 

.46 

-.74 

-.50 

-.43 

.75 

SVSys. 

■ — , 

-.70 

-.85 

.41 

.65 

.17 

aSee  discussion  page  181  to  identify  symbols  for  Personal  Value  Variables. 

bIntercorr- lation  coefficients  above  diagonal  are  for  the  seven  cross- 
sectional  samples  of  the  Army  path  for  each  pair  of  variables. 

u Intercorrelation  coefficients  below  diagonal  are  for  the  four  cross- 
sectional  samples  of  the  non-Army  path  for  each  pair  of  variables. 
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related  to  participation  in  and/or  commitment  to  the  Army  path,  the 
intercorrelation  coefficients  above  the  diaqonal  are  used  as  the  orimarv 
basis  for  establishing  groupings  of  variables  with  similar  Datterns. 

The  personal  values  of  Conformity  (C)  and  Acceptance  of  Authority  (Au) 
are  also  identified  as  having  similarity  shaped  trend  patterns  or  trend 
curves,  henceforth,  the  C-Au  Group  (r  = .65). 

The  correlation  coefficients  below  the  diagonal  are  used  to  determine 
whether  the  groupings  based  on  Army  path  data  are  also  aoplicable  for  the 
non -Army  path.  If  Army  path  grouping  is  verified  by  non-Army  path  data, 
then  one  might  conclude  that  the  similarly  shaped  trend  patterns  or 
trend  curves  are  a characteristic  of  the  population  in  general  (i.e.,  control 
group  or  non-Army  path)  and  not  a characteristic  exclusively  associated  with 
the  ROTC/Army  path.  However,  caution  needs  to  be  taken  in  comparing  non- 
Army  and  Army  trend  patterns  and  trend  curves.  Non-Army  trends  are  based 
uoon  four  identifiable  points  whereas  Army  trends  are  based  upon 
seven  identifiable  points.  Thus,  the  comparisons  are  for  the  four 
non-Army  points  with  the  corresponding  first  four  points  of  the  Army  paths. 

The  non-Army  groups  (below  diagonal  data  in  Table  7.3)  to  a modest 
degree  (.42)  replicated  the  Army  path's  grouping  for  Acceptance  of 
Authority  (Au)  and  Conformity  (C).  Accordingly  this  trend  similarity  may 
be  to  a considerable  degree  a characteristic  of  the  general  college  popula- 
tion. However,  the  non-Army  path  data  failed  to  show  the  high  trend  inter- 
correlations exhibited  within  the  other  group  of  personal  values  (Recog- 
nition, Leadership,  end  Patriotism).  Accordingly  these  trend  groupings  can 
be  attributed  solely  to  the  Army  path  samples. 

Low  positive,  zero,  and  negative  correlations  can  in  general  be 
ignored  since  the  primary  purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to  identify  groups  of 
variables  with  similarly  shaped  trend  curves  and  patterns.  Low  positive, 
zero,  and  negative  correlations  tell  one  that  the  trend  curves  and  patterns 
are  not  similar. 

Trends  in  Values  Negatively  Related  to  Participation  and  Commitment 

The  correlation  coefficients  in  Table  7.4  can  be  used  for  possible 
grouping  of  variables  identified  as  being  negatively  related  to  partici- 
pation and/or  commitment.  Since  the  variables  being  analyzed  have  a negative 
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relationship  to  the  Army  path,  the  correlation  coefficients  below  the  diagonal 
were  used  (i.e.,the  non-Army  data)  to  group  the  values.  Two  groupings  emerge. 
One  group  is  made  up  of  Support  (S),  Independence  (I),  and  Equal itarianism  (E). 
(Correlation  coefficients  of  .75,  .17,  and  .65.)  The  second  qroup  is  composed 
of  Benevolence  (B)  and  Religiousness  (Rl),  where  the  correlation  coefficient 
is  .C8.  The  Aestheticism  variable  has  no  substantial  positive  correlations 
with  any  of  the  other  variables. 

The  data  above  the  diagonal  in  Table  7.4  (Army  path  data)  lends  some 
support  to  the  groupings  and  does  not  suggest  other  groupings.  Support  (S) 
has  a correlation  coefficient  of  .46  with  Independence  (I)  but  its  corre- 
lation with  Equal itari anism  (E)  is  negative  as  is  the  correlation  between 
Independence  (I)  and  Equalitarianism  (E).  fhe  correlation  between  Benevol- 
ence (B)  and  Religiousness  (Rl)  is  .16  and  gives  modest  support  to  their 
grouping  for  the  non-Army  data.  The  other  two  moderately  high  coefficients 
(.49  and  .46)  link  separate  pairs  which  are  difficult  to  explain. 

The  four  variables  in  Tables  7.1  and  7.2  not  organized  into  groups  were 
not  subjected  to  group  analysis  (i.e..  Need  for  Uniqueness,  Intellectualism, 

Job  versus  Family,  and  Type  of  Work  versus  Organization). 

Typical  Shaped  Trend  Curves  for  Groups  of  Personal  Value  Variables 

Figure  7.1  shows  the  general  shape  of  tne  composite  trend  curves  for  the 
two  groupings  of  personal  value  variables  that  are  positively  related  to 
ROTC/Army  participation  and  commitment:  l-P-Rg  group  composed  of  Leadership 

(L),  Patriotism  (P),  and  Recognition  ( Rg)  variables  and  C-Au  group 
composed  of  Conformity  (C)  and  Acceptance  of  Authority  (Au)  variables.  The 
trend  curves  for  both  groups  are  linear,  with  the  L-P-Rg  group  showing  an  up- 
ward slope  over  time  and  the  C-Au  group  a downward  slope  over  time.  Thus 3 
personal  values  become  more  important  over  time  for  Leadership  (L) , Patriot- 
ism (P) , aid  Recognition  (Rg)  ccnd  less  import-ant  for  Conformity  (C)  and 
Acceptance  of  Authority  (Au).  The  trends  for  both  Army  and  non-Army  data 
(for  the  four  points  for  which  comparisons  can  be  made)  are  quite  similar. 


12 

The  composite  curves  were  constructed  by  averaging  the  mean  values 
reported  in  Tables  7.1  and  7.2  for  the  respective  individual  variables  in 
each  group. 
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The  correlation  coefficients  for  each  variable  in  the  group  with  the 
composite  curve,  as  well  as  the  correlation  coefficients  between  the  composite 
curves  for  the  Army  and  non-Army  qroups  are  as  follows:. 

Correlation  Coefficient  between  L-P-Rg  Composite  and 


Leadership  (L) 

Army  Path 
.75 

Non -Army  Path 
.38 

Patriotism  (P) 

.82 

.23 

Recognition  (Rg) 

.94 

.96 

Correlation  Coefficient  between 

C-Au  Composite 

and 

Conformity  (C) 

Army  Path 
.53 

Non-Army  Path 
.96 

Acceptance  of  Auth- 
ority (Au) 

.75 

.60 

Correlation  Coefficient  between  Army  Path  and  Non-"'rmy  Path  for 

L-P-Rg  Composite 

.76 

C-Au  Composite 

.91 

These  correlations  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  composite  curve 
is  representative  of  the  separate  trend  curves  of  the  individual  variables. 
The  Leadership-Patriotism-Recognition  group  of  variables  for  the  Hrm^  path 
have  the  greatest  homogeneity  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  variables 
are  modified  and  changed  over  the  time  span  involved.  The  correlations 
between  Army  and  non-Army  paths  for  the  composites  (.76  and  .51)  suggest 
that  the  two  sets  of  personal  values  are  quite  similar  in  the  two  population 
groups  (Army  and  non-Army)  and  result  to  a considerable  degree  from  matura- 
tion in  general. 

Figure  7.2  shows  the  general  shape  of  the  composite  trend  curves  for 

the  two  groupings  of  personal  value  variables  that  are  negatively  related  to 

ROTC/Army  participation  and  commitment:  S-i-E  group  composed  of  Support  (S) , 

Independence  (I),  and  Equal itarianism  (E)  variables,  and  B-R  qroup  composed 

13 

of  Benevelence  (B)  and  Religiousness  (Rl)  variables. 

The  trend  curve  for  the  Support-Independence-Equal itarianism  (S-I-E) 
group  for  the  Army  path  is  essentially  a straight  horizontal  line  with  a 
slight  drop  at  the  college  senior  level.  This  drop  may  be  the  result  of 
the  concern  of  college  seniors  for  the  next  phase  of  their  RCTC/Army  career. 


13 

The  composite  curves  were  constructed  by  averaging  the  mean  values 
reported  in  Tables  7.1  and  7.2  for  the  respective  individual  variables  in 
each  group. 
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The  trend  curve  for  the  S-I-E  group  for  the  non-Army  path  is  generally 
horizontal  but  with  alternating  ups  and  downs  with  a similar  drop  at  the 
senior  year. 

The  trend  curve  for  the  Benevolence-°el i giousness  (B-t)  group  for 
the  Army  path  shows  a general  decrease  from  college  freshman  through  late 
Army  with  the  exception  of  a large  upward  peak  for  college  seniors.  This 
is  the  opposite  of  the  condition  found  for  college  seniors  for  the  S-I-E 
group.  The  two  opposite  movements  may  in  fact  reinforce  one  another  when 
the  nature  of  the  various  personal  values  are  considered.  The  non-Army 
path  for  the  B-R  group  is  contrary  to  the  Army  path  and  shows  a drop  for 
the  junior  and  senior  college  years. 

The  correlation  coefficients  for  each  trend  curve  of  each  variable 
in  the  group  with  the  composite  curve,  and  the  correlation  coefficients 
between  the  composite  curves  for  the  Army  and  non-Army  groups  are  as  follows 
Correlation  Coefficient  between  S-I-E  Composite  and 


Army  Path  Non-Army  Path 

Support  (S)  .85  • .82 

Independence  (I)  .62  .97 

Equalitarianism  (E)  .47  .71 

Correlation  Coefficient  between  B-f;  Composite  and 

Amy  Path  Non -Army  Path 

Benevolence  (B)  .41  .97 

Religiousness  (Rl)  .96  .97 


Correlation  Coefficient  between  Army  Path  and  Non-Army  Path  for 
S-I-E  Composite  -.67 

B-R  Comoosite  -.69 

The  negative  correlations  between  Army  and  non-Army  paths  for  the  two 
composites  suggest  that  changes  in  these  two  groups  of  personal  values  are 
quite  different  over  time,  i.e.,  the  Army  environment  impacts  these  groups 
of  personal  values  in  quite  a different  way  than  the  non-Army  environment. 


Summary  of  Findings  from  Trend  Analysis 
of  Personal  Value  Variables 

The  major  findings  of  the  analysis  of  the  personal  value  variables 
were  that  among  personal  values  identified  as  positively  related  to  parti ci- 
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pa ti on  and  con.ni tment , Leadership,  Patriotism,  and  Recognition  become  more 
important  over  time  while  Conformity  and  Acceptance  of  Authority  become  less 
important.  This  was  true  for  both  the  Army  and  non-Army  groups. 

Among  those  variables  negatively  related  to  participation  and  commitment 
(Support,  Independence,  Equal itarianism.  Benevolence,  and  Religiousness),  there 
were  negative  correlations  obtained  between  the  Army  and  non-Army  path  means. 
For  the  college  time  span,  the  Army  path  trend  is  generally  upward  (more 
important)  for  the  B-R  variables,  and  downward  (less  important)  for  the  non- 
Army  path.  For  the  S-I-E  variables,  the  non-Army  path  trend  is  irregular  and 
upward  (more  important)  while  for  the  Army  path  the  trend  is  linear  and 
somewhat  downward  (less  important). 

Trend  Analyses  for  Scale  Scores 
on  Socio-Ps, ychological  Variables 

A second  set  of  variables  subjected  to  trend  analysis  were  the  various 
scale  scores  computed  from  sums  of  items  in  the  questionnarie  (the  calculation 
of  these  scores  was  explained  previously  in  Chapter  2.)  The  mean  scores  for 
the  six  attitude  variables,  the  two  career  development  measures,  and  the  ROTC 
and  Army  information  variables  for  the  Army  ana  non-Amy  paths  are  presented 
in  Tables  7.5  and  7.6. 

Identification  of  Significant  Trends 

Significant  linear  trends  were  identified  for  the  Army  path  for  all 
variables  with  the  exception  of  Career  Development  Exploration  stage.  This 
variable,  however,  tested  for  a significant  quadratic  trend,  made  up  of 
a linear  upward  trend  for  the  college  students  followed  by  a drop  in  the 
early  Army  stage  and  subsequent  rise  in  the  later  Army  stages  (a  finding 
which  suggests  increasing  exploration  as  decision  points  are  approached, 
which  is  what  Super's  career  development  theory  predicts).  For  the  non- 
Army  path,  a1!  of  the  variables  showed  significant  linear  trends  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  ROTC  and  Army  Informat'on  variables. 

Identifying  Groups  of  Variables  with  Similar  Trends 

The  intercorrelation  coefficients  for  the  six  attitude  variables 
(Attitudes  toward  ROTC,  Attitudes  toward  Army,  Fate  Control,  Bureaucratic 
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TABLE  7.5 

MEANS  FOR  TREND  ANALYSIS  FOR  GROUPS  ON  THE  ARM'  DATH :: 
SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL  SCALE  SCORES 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF 

TREND 

! GROUP  MEANS 

VARIABLE 

LINEAR 

QUADRATIC 

CUBIC 

POTC 
f POSH 

ROTC 

SOPH 

ROTC 

JR 

ROTC 

SR 

ARMY 

EARLY 

ARMY 

MIDDLE 

ARMY 

LATE 

Attitude  toward 
ROTC 

,001 

NS 

.01 

97.56 

97.03 

97.21 

94.40 

89.49 

88.55 

87.78 

Attitude  toward 
Army 

.001 

,001 

.05 

100.30 

IPO  45 

102.91 

102.28 

95.99 

95.89 

93.90 

Fate  Control 

.001 

NS 

NS 

13.71 

14.2b 

1 3.  bo 

13.54 

13.53 

12.99 

12.71 

Bureaucratic 

Tendency 

.001 

NS 

.05 

23.36 

26.79 

25.29 

24.70 

22.82 

22.56 

21.97 

Military  Ideology 

,001 

.001 

.05 

31.05 

31.52 

31.74 

31.46 

29.62 

29.32 

28.42 

Anoray 

.001 

NS 

NS 

14.62 

14.51 

14.11 

13.19 

13.39 

12.05 

12.28 

Career  Development 
Exploration  Stage 

NS 

,01 

,001 

41.25 

43.15 

44.46 

<5.40 

40.65 

41.35 

42,69 

Career  Development 
Establishment  Stage 

.001 

.01 

NS 

33.27 

35.08 

37  87 

37.91 

3C  .19 

39.93 

39.29 

ROTC  Information 

.001 

NS 

NA 

13.19 

13.21 

13.53 

13.76 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Army  Information 

.001 

NS 

NA 

10.52 

10.84 

11.45 

11.86 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Note.  NA  = not  applicable.  The  information  scales  were  not  included  in  the  Army  Cffi  .er  questionnaire. 
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TABLE  7.5 

MEANS  FOR  TREND  ANALYSIS  FOR  GROUPS  ON  THE  NON-ARMY  PATH: 
SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGIC, *L  SCALE  SCORES 


Attitude  toward 
ROTC 

Attitude  toward 
Army 

Fate  Control 
Bureaucratic  Tendency 
Military  Ideology 
Anomy 

Career  Development 
Exploration  Stage 

Career  Development 
Establishment  Stage 

RCTC  Information 
Armv  Information 


Note.  NA  = not  applicable..  Cubic  trends  were  not  computed  for  the  non-Army  path  because  there  were 
only  four  points  in  the  path. 
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Tendency,  Military  Ideology,  end  Anorny)  are  reported  for  both  the  Army 
path  and  the  non-Army  path  in  Table  7.7.  The  intercorrslation  coefficients 
are  uniformly  high  for  both  paths.  Thus,  the  shapes  of  the  trend  curves 
for  these  six  variables  are  quite  simil ar  within  paths.  This  condition 
indicates  that  the  attitudes  underlying  the  six  attitude  scales  are  all 
modified  in  relatively  similar  ways  over  the  time  interval  of  the  study,  i.e., 
college  freshman  through  late  Army. 

The  Career  Development  Exploration  Stage  trend  curve  and  the  Career 
Development  Establishment  Stage  trend  curve  have  a correlation  coefficient 
of  .00  for  the  Army  path  and  .30  for  the  non -Army  path.  However,  the 
correlation  coefficient  for  the  two  variables  for  the  college  portion  of 
the  Army  path  is  .46.  Further,  the  correlation  coefficients  between  Army 
and  non-Army  paths  is  .99  for  the  Career  Development  Exploration  Stage 
and  .79  for  the  Career  Development  Establishment  Stage.  Accordingly, 
these  two  variables  have  much  the  same  trend  curves  for  Army  and  non-Army 
paths  when  only  the  college  time  span  is  investigated.  However,  the 
variables  operate  in  a much  different  way  for  the  Army  segment  of  the  time 
span.  Caution  should  be  exercised  in  combining  college  ROTC  and  Army 
data  to  forecast  a trend  curve. 

The  trend  curves  for  the  ROTC  Information  and  the  Army  Information 
variables  have  correlation  coefficients  of  .98  for  the  Army  path  and  -.15 
for  the  non-r,rmy  paths.  For  the  college  portion  of  the  time  span,  the 
trend  curves  of  the  Army  and  non-Army  pacns  have  correlation  coefficients 
of  -.27  for  ROTC  Information  and  ...90  fcr  Army  Information.  This  finding 
suggests  that  dissemination  of  ROTC  Information  is  effective  for  the  Army 
path  grouv,  but  not  so  effective  for  the  non-Army  group.  Dissemination  of 
Army  Information,  however , appears  muck  more  general  since  the  correlation 
is  high  between  the  trend  curves  for  the  Army  and  non-Army  groups. 


Typical  Shaped  Trend  Curves  for  Socio-Ps.ychological  Variables 

The  inte ►'correlation  coefficients  for  the  six  attitude  scale  score 
variables  were  all  high  (see  Table  7.7)  so  one  trend  curve  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  shape  of  the  trend  curves  for  all  the  variables.  Figure  7.3 
shows  the  trend  curves  for  the  Army  and  non-Army  paths  for  Attitudes  towards  the 
Army.  The  general  pattern  for  the  Army  path  is  for  an  upward  trend  from 
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TABLE  7.7 

INTERCORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  TREND  PLOTS  OF 
SIX  ATTITUDE  VARIABLES 


Attitude 

Attitude3 

! ROTC  ; Army  j Fate 

Bureau. 

Ideo.  | 

Anomy 

' r 

ROTC  j 

.91 

00 

00 

.79 

.94 

.91 

Army 

.71 

.72 

.79 

.98 

.70 

Fate 

.99 

.71 

.36 

.84 

.89 

Bureau.  ; 

j 

.95 

.53 

.92 

.86 

.69 

Ideo.  j 

.88 

.91 

.85 

.81 

.80 

i 

Anomy  J 

.91 

.93 

.93 

.81 

.99 

"» 

''V. 

Variables 

in  order 

are:  Attitude 

toward  ROTC 

; Attitude  toward  Army;  fate 

Control;  Bureauciatic  Tendency;  Military  Ideology;  and  Anomy. 

bIntercorrelation  coefficients  above  diagonal  are  for  the  seven  cross 
sectional  samples  of  the  Army  path  for  each  pair  of  variables. 

cIntercorre!ation  coefficients  below  diagonal  are  for  the  four  cross- 
sectional  samples  of  the  non-Army  path  for  each  pair  of  variables. 
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the  college  freshman  through  the  college  junior  years,  with  a slight  drop  at 
the  college  senior  year  and  a steep  drop  for  early  Army  through  late  Army  years. 
The  curve  is  quadratic  and  suggests  that  the  college  ROTC  and  the  Army  samples 
may  represent  quite  different  populations  with  respect  to  these  attitude 
variables.  This  condition  was  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

The  trend  curve  for  the  attitude  variables  for  the  non-Army  path  is,  in 
general,  linear  with  a downward  slope  form  the  college  freshman  through  senior 
years.  Thus , for  the  time  interval  represented  by  college  freshmen  through 
college  seniors , attitudes  for  the  six  variables  studied  tend  to  become  more 
favorable  for  the  ROTC  sample  but  less  favorable  for  the  non-ROTC  control  sample. 

Trend  plots  for  the  two  Career  Development  variables  are  presented  in 
Figures  7.4  and  7.5.  These  plots  support  earlier  discussions  pointing  out 
similarities  between  Army  and  non-Army  paths  for  the  college  time  interval, 
with  the  Army  path  plot  above  the  non-Army  path  plot.  This  suggests  that  the 
commitment/participation  of  college  students  to  the  ROTC  program  is  favorably 
reflected  in  the  career  development  variables,  with  ROTC  students  being  more 
mature,  vocationally  speaking , than  non-ROTC  students. 

Trend  Analysis  for  Importance/Satisfaction 
of  Job  Dimensions  in  the  Army 

Data  were  collected  for  twenty-one  job  dimensions  (see  Section  III-F 
of  the  questionnaire  reference)  which  were  evaluated  first,  regarding  their 
perceived  importance  with  respect  to  a job,  and  second,  reqardinq  the 
degree  to  which  satisfaction  could  be  achieved  in  the  Army.  Tables  7.8  and 
7.9  report  the  means  and  trend  analysis  for  the  twenty-one  job  dimensions 
when  rated  from  the  point  of  view  of  perceived  importance.  Table  7.8  pre- 
sents data  for  the  Army  path  and  Table  7.9  presents  data  for  the  non- 
Army  path.  Tables  7.10  and  7.11  present  similar  sets  of  data  when  the  twenty- 
one  job  dimensions  are  rated  with  respect  to  satisfaction  in  an  Army 
officer  job. 

Identification  of  Significant  Trends 

Table  7.8  shows  that,  for  the  Army  path,  importance  ratinqs  for  13  of 
the  21  job  dimension  variables  were  found  to  have  significant  linear  trends 
and  seven  to  have  significant  quadratic  trends.  Six  job  dimension  variables 
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TABLE  7.8 

MEANS  FOR  TREND  ANALYSIS  FOR  GROUPS  ON  THE  ARMY  PATH: 
IMPORTANCE  OF  JOB  DIMENSIONS 


1 

1 

i 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  TREND 

GROUP  MEANS 

VARIABLE  ( 

ROTC 

ROTC 

ROTC 

ROTC 

ARMY 

ARMY 

ARMY 

LINEAR 

QUADRATIC 

CUBIC 

FROSH 

SOPH 

JR 

SR 

EARLY 

MIDDLE 

LATE 

Salary 

.01 

NS 

NS 

1.80 

1.79 

1.78 

1.77 

1.90 

1.82 

1 97 

Presti  ge  i 

i 

NS 

NS 

NS 

2.04 

2.01 

1.99 

1.94 

2.04 

1 ,96 

2.14 

Responsibility 

.001 

NS 

NS 

1.66 

1.69 

1.61 

1.57 

1.47 

1.41 

1 .42 

Interesting  People 

NS 

NS 

NS 

1.72 

1.66 

1.63 

1.57 

1.70 

1.68 

1.70 

Skills 

.01 

NS 

NS 

1 74 

1.61 

1.68 

1.69 

1.76 

1 .86 

1 .06 

ContriDution  to 
Society 

NS 

.01 

NS 

2.03 

1.84 

1 .30 

1.87 

1.83 

1.31 

2.02 

Geographic 
Desi rabi 1 ity 

NS 

NS 

NS 

2.24 

2.15 

2.13 

2.02 

2.13 

2.13 

2.10 

More  Schooling 

.001 

.001 

NS 

2.04 

1.92 

1.69 

1.69 

1 .60 

1.73 

1.79 

Stabili ty 

.01 

NS 

NS 

1.74 

1.83 

1.68 

1 .77 

1.94 

1.97 

1.9’ 

Leadershi  p 

.01 

.001 

NS 

1.83 

1.69 

1.56 

1.63 

1 .49 

1.62 

1.69 

Personal  Freedom 

NS 

US 

NS 

1.56 

1.57 

1.52 

1.56 

1.59 

1 .56 

1.56 

Adventure 

.05 

-.05 

NS 

1.75 

1.75 

1 .06 

1.63 

l.PO 

1.84 

i .36 

Job  Security 

.001 

.01 

NS 

1.39 

1.35 

1.30 

1 .44 

1.58 

1.62 

1.75 

Help  Others 

.001 

NS 

NS 

1.59 

1.70 

1.46 

1.69 

1.73 

1.76 

1.78 

Self  Improvement 
and  Development 

NS 

.05 

NS 

1.39 

1.39 

1.28 

1.32 

1.30 

1.32 

1 .40 

Quality  of 
Supervisors 

.001 

NS 

NS 

1.73 

1.64 

1.55 

1.53 

1.52 

1.45 

1.49 

Interesting  and 
Challenging 

.05 

NS 

NS 

1.35 

1.42 

1.33 

1.38 

1 .29 

1.32 

1.28 

Feedback 

,001 

.01 

NS 

1.78 

1.75 

1.49 

1.61 

1.49 

1.54 

1.57 

Importance  of  Work 

NS 

NS 

NS 

1.57 

1 .49 

1.47 

1.58 

1.55 

1.57 

1.60 

Family  Contentment 

.05 

NS 

NS 

1.40 

1.52 

1.39 

1.46 

1.63 

1.56 

1.52 

Advancement 

NS 

NS 

NS 

1.37 

1.34 

1.29 

1.36 

1.41 

1 .40 

1.43 
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TABLE  7.9 

MEANS  FOR  TREND  ANALYSIS  FOR  GROUPS  ON  THE  NON-ARMY  PATH: 
IMPORTANCE  OF  JOB  DIMENSIONS 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  TREND 

GROUP  MEANS 



VARIABLE 

LINEAR 

QUADRATIC 

CUBIC 

NON-ROTC 

FROSH 

NON-ROTC 

SOPH 

NON-ROTC 

JR 

NON-ROTC 

SR 

Sa’  ary 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1 .90 

1.91 

1.90 

1.93 

Prestige 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.26 

2.17 

2.33 

2.21 

Responsibility 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.63 

1.58 

1.74 

1.64 

Interesting  People 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.54 

1.48 

1.68 

1.53 

Skill; 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.70 

1.7C 

1.6/ 

1.72 

Contribution  to 
Society 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.91 

1.80 

1.96 

1.89 

Geographic 
Desi  rability 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.12 

2.11 

2.03 

2.01 

More  Schooling 

,05 

NS 

NA 

2.27 

2.17 

2.18 

2.02 

Stability 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.56 

1 .57 

1.69 

1.64 

Leadership 

.05 

NS 

NA 

2.25 

2.20 

2.21 

2.01 

Personal  Freedom 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.52 

1.43 

1.50 

1.46 

Adventure 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.87 

1.92 

1.90 

1.95 

Job  Security 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.48 

1.57 

1.54 

1.61 

Helping  Others 

.01 

NS 

NA 

1 .52 

1.47 

1.59 

1.70 

Self  Improvement 
and  Development 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.42 

1.37 

1.46 

1.36 

Quality  of 
Supervisors 

.01 

NS 

NA 

1.77 

1.67 

1.58 

1.58 

Interesting  and 
Challenging 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.40 

1.39 

1.39 

1.39 

Feecteack 

.05 

NS 

NA 

1 . GO 

1.67 

1.72 

1.59 

Importance  of  Work 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.67 

1.74 

1.66 

1.65 

Family  Contentment 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.41 

1.50 

1.46 

1.47 

Advancement 

NS 

.05 

NA 

1.56 

1.68 

1.67 

1.55 

Note.  NA  = not  applicable.  Cubic  trends  were  not  computed  for  the  non-Amy  path  because  there 
were  only  four  points  in  the  path. 
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TAP, 1 1"  ? 10 


MEANS  i MI.  1 RE  NO  ANALYSIS  rOP  GROUPS  ON  THi  ARMY  PATH 
IXPECTID  SATISFACTION  OF  JOB  DIMENSIONS  IN  THF  ARMY 


SIGNI 

FiCANCE  OF 

TREND 

GROUP  MEANS 

VARIABLE 

1 LINEAR 

QUADRATIC 

CUBIC 

ROTC 

FROSH 

ROTC 

SOPH 

ROTC 

JR 

ROTC 

SR 

ARMY 

EARLY 

ARMY 

MIDDLE 

ARMY 

LATE 

Salary 

.'X)l 

NS 

.001 

1,% 

1.90 

1 .82 

1.94 

2.37 

2.30 

2.18 

Presti  ge 

.001 

.001 

.05 

1 .95 

1.77 

1 .80 

1 .89 

2.11 

2.28 

2.39 

Responsibility 

.001 

.001 

.05 

1 .70 

1 .58 

1 .52 

1.48 

1.87 

1.84 

1.94 

Interesting  People 

.001 

.01 

.01 

1 .BO 

1.65 

1 .69 

1.75 

2.12 

2.23 

2.31 

Skills 

I .001 

.01 

.001 

l.sS 

1.80 

2.06 

2.16 

2.88 

3.00 

3.20 

Contribution  to 
Society 

■ .001 

.001 

.001 

2.22 

1.97 

2.13 

2.26 

2.78 

2.98 

3.16 

Geo graph! c 
Desirabilit1' 

.001 

.001 

.01 

2. 48 

2.24 

2.17 

2.30 

2.69 

2.77 

2.96 

More  Schooling 

, .001 

.001 

.001 

1.89 

1.78 

1.57 

1.71 

2.27 

2.53 

2.64 

Stability 

1 .001 

.001 

.001 

2.53 

2.33 

2.32 

2.36 

3.09 

3.32 

2.82 

Leadership 

.001 

.001 

.05 

1 .50 

1 .46 

1.31 

1 .45 

,.60 

1.76 

1.78 

Personal  Freedom 

i .001 

.05 

.01 

2.36 

2.18 

2.34 

2.35 

2. <3 

2.98 

2.96 

Adventure 

; .ooi 

.05 

. lOl 

1.61 

1 .53 

1 .41 

1 .58 

1 .92 

2.03 

1.93 

Job  Security 

.001 

.05 

. 301 

1 .53 

1.51 

1.46 

1.69 

2.07 

2.30 

2.27 

Help  Otners 

, .001 

NS 

.05 

1.79 

1.73 

1.78 

1.92 

2.13 

2.19 

2.23 

Self  Improvement 
and  Development 

.001 

.1 

.001 

1.d4 

l.ul 

1.44 

1.61 

2.07 

2 20 

2.24 

Quality  of 
Supervisors 

001 

..001 

.05 

1.81 

1.73 

1.78 

1.91 

2.39 

2.69 

2.90 

Interesting  and 
Chal  lenginq 

1 

: .001 

.001 

NS 

1.60 

1.58 

1.58 

1.68 

2.12 

2.36 

2.59 

Feedback 

.001 

.001 

.001 

1.80 

1 .66 

1 .53 

1.69 

2.39 

2.46 

2.61 

Importance  of  Work 

! .001 

.05 

.001 

1.68 

1 .60 

1 .58 

1 .84 

2.31 

2.46 

2.42 

Family  Contentment 

; .001 

.301 

.05 

1.95 

1.84 

1.33 

2.07 

2.40 

2.65 

2.82 

Advancement 

i .001 

j 

.001 

.001 

1 .48 

1 .35 

1 .40 

1 .44 

2.07 

2.40 

2.48 
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TABLE  7.11 

MEANS  FOR  TREND  ANALYSIS  FOR  GROUPS  ON  THE  NON- ARMY  PATH;. 
EXPECTED  SATISFACTION  OF  JOB  DIMENSIONS  IN  THE  ARMY 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  TREND 

GROUP  MEANS 

VARIABLE 

LINEAR 

QUADRATIC 

CUBIC 

NON-ROTC 

FROSH 

NON-ROTC 

SOPH 

NON-ROTC 

JR 

NON-POTC 

SR 

Sal  ary 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.27 

2.08 

2.18 

2.22 

Prestige 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.27 

2.29 

2.31 

2.43 

Responsibility 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.03 

2.09 

1.99 

2.16 

Interesting  People 

.01 

NS 

NA 

1.95 

1.95 

2.05 

2.21 

Skills 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.13 

2.09 

2.24 

2.27 

Contribution  to 
Society 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.38 

2.46 

2.41 

2.64 

Geographic 

Desirability 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.50 

2.57 

2.64 

2.64 

More  Schooling 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.21 

2.15 

2.17 

2.09 

Stability 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.48 

2.62 

2.59 

2.63 

Leadership 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.99 

2.08 

1.97 

1.99 

Personal  Freedom 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.45 

2.56 

2.53 

2.58 

Adventure 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.98 

2.01 

1.90 

2.02 

Job  Security 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.69 

1.59 

1.63 

1.60 

Helping  Others 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.09 

2.12 

2.11 

2.26 

Self  Improvement 
and  Development 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.94 

2.06 

1.98 

2.04 

Quality  of 
Supervisors 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.10 

2.29 

2.08 

2.20 

Interesting  and 
Challenging 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.05 

2.10 

2.03 

2.17 

Feettoack 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.07 

2.02 

2.02 

2.12 

Importance  of  Work 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.05 

2.23 

2.11 

2.26 

Family  Contentment 

NS 

NS 

NA 

2.19 

2.32 

2.21 

2.30 

Advancement 

NS 

NS 

NA 

1.71 

1.83 

1.72 

1.80 

Note.  NA  = not  applicable.  Cubic  trends  were  not  computed  for  the  non-Army  path  because  there 
were  only  four  points  in  the  path. 
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had  neither  significant  linear  nor  quadratic  trends.  They  were  the 
variables  labeled  as  Prestige,  Interesting  People,  Geographic  Desirability, 
Personal  Freedom,  Importance  of  Work,  and  Advancement.  In  contrast,  for 
the  non-Army  path,  significant  trends  were  observed  for  only  five  variables 
with  sixteen  showing  no  significant  trends.  Thus,  for  the  Army  path 
data,  trends  are  muon  more  evident  than  for  the  non-Army  path  data . This 
condition  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Army  path  group  is  much  more 
homogeneous  than  the  non-Army  path  group  with  respect  to  the  job  dimension 
variables. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  groups  is  much  more  striking  when  the 
twenty-one  job  dimensions  are  analyzed  with  respect  to  Army  job  satisfac- 
tion. For  the  Army  path  every  variable  has  a significant  linear  trend 
with  all  but  two  also  showing  significant  quadratic  trends.  For  the  non- 
Army  group  only  one  significant  linear  or  quadratic  trend  was  identified 
for  the  twenty-one  job  dimension  variables.  The  Army  path  group  as  a 
whole  appears  to  have  a relative  homogeneous  concept  of  the  way  in  which 
Army  life  fulfills  job  expectations. 

Identifying  Groups  of  Variables  with  Similar  Trends 

As  pointed  out  in  the  previous  section  most  of  the  trends  for  the 
twenty-one  job  dimension  variables  were  significant  for  the  Army  path 
while  only  a very  few  were  found  significant  for  the  non-Army  path.  For 
the  job  dimension  variables  the  scale  is  inverted,  that  is,  low  scores 
are  associated  with  desirable  results:  the  lower  a score  the  greater 

the  perceived  importance  of  that  dimension  and  the  more  satisfied  that 
dimension  would  be  in  the  Army. 

The  job  dimensions  rated  for  importance  formed  four  groups  for  Army 
path  data,  each  with  a distinctive  trend  curve.  The  non-Army  path  data 
were  heterogenous  with  respect  to  trends  and  could  not  be  classified  into 
groups.  This  condition  is  not  surprising  because  the  non-Army  path  group 
is  composed  of  a diverse  group  with  widely  different  interests  with 
respect  to  jobs  and  job  environments.  Their  only  common  characteristic 
is  that  they  are  students  not  in  P/JTC. 
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The  first  gi-oup  of  job  dimension  variables  (Group  A)  with  similar  trends 
for  importance  ratings  is  composed  of  the  following  variables: 

Contribution  to  Society  (CS) 

More  Schooling  (MS) 

Leadership  (L) 

Self  Improvement  and  Development  (SID) 

Feedback  (F) 

A common  attribute  underlying  this  group  of  variables  appears  to  be  self- 
awareness  of  the  individual  for  his  own  self  development,  and  integration  with 
his  social  environment.  Table  7.12  presents  the  intercorrelations  among  the 
trend  characteristics  for  these  variables.  These  correlations  are  in  a respect, 
a validity  coefficient  indicating  the  degree  to  which  the  trend  characteristics 
of  these  job  dimension  variables  are  alike. 

Figure  7.6  for  More  Schooling-Importance  illustrates  the  typical  trend 
curve  for  the  first  group's  variables.  The  rating  scale  is  inverted  so  that 
a low  score  implies  more  importance.  The  trend  is  for  variables  in  this 
group  to  be  rated  as  more  important  for  the  period  from  College  Freshmen  through 
Early  Army  and  then  to  become  less  important  at  the  end  of  the  Army  period. 

The  second  group  of  job  dimension  variables  (Group  B)  rated  for  importance 
is  composed  of  the  following  ten  variables: 

Salary  (SA) 

Prestige  (P) 

Interesting  People  (IP) 

Skills  (SK) 

Stability  (ST) 

Personal  Freedom  (PF) 

Help  Others  (HO) 

Importance  of  Work  (IW) 

Family  Contentment  (FC) 

Advancement  (A) 

The  underlying  characteristic  of  this  group  of  variables  appears  to  be 
factors  associated  with  the  job  itself  (as  opposed  to  characteristics  of  the 
person  in  Group  A). 

Table  7.13  presents  the  intercorrelation  coefficients  for  the  trend  curve 
characteristics  for  the  ten  variables  forming  Group  B.  The  coefficients  are  * 
all  positive  with  16  r's  .70  or  above,  10  within  the  range  of  .50  to  .70,  12 
within  the  range  .30  to  .50  and  7 beiow  .30.  This  group  of  variables  does  not 
have  as  much  homogeneity  as  Group  A but  then  factors  associated  with  a job  is 
a more  complex  grouping  characteristic. 
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TABLE  7.12 

INTERCORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  TREND  PLOTS  OF  FIVE  JOB  DIMENSIONS 
FORMING  GROUP  Aa  RATED  FOR  IMPORTANCE  FOR  ARMY  PATH 


JOB 

JOB  DIMENSIONS 

DIMENSIONS 

MS 

L SID 

F 

CS 

.60 

.79 

.67 

.44 

MS 

.94 

.82 

.92 

L 

.81 

.86 

SID 

.87 

F 


Contribution  to  Society  (CS),  More  Schooling  (MS),  Leadership  (L),  Self  Improve- 
ment and  Development  (SID),  and  Feedback  (F). 
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TABLE  7.13 

INTERCORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  TREND  PLOTS  OF  TEN  JOB  DIMENSION  VARIABLES 
FOR  GROUP  8a  RATED  FOR  IMPORTANCE  FOR  ARMY  PATH 


JOB 

JOB  DIMENSIONS 

DIMENSIONS 

P 

IP 

SK 

ST  PF  HO 

IW 

FC 

A 

SA 

.83  .58 

.71 

.68 

.30 

.63 

.51 

.58 

.79 

P 

.80 

.40 

.30 

.18 

.23 

.30 

.64 

.47 

IP 

.28 

.52 

.26 

.17 

.15 

.29 

.54 

SK 

.66 

.38 

.52 

.72 

.48 

.70 

ST 

.82 

.88 

.43 

.49 

.84 

PF 

.82 

.47 

CO 

r^. 

.77 

HO 

.53 

.80 

.70 

IW 

.30 

.83 

FC 

.70 

aSalary  (SA),  Prestige  (P),  Interesting  People  (IPh  Skills  (SK),  Stability  ST), 
Personal  Freedom  (PF),  Help  Others  (HO),  Importance  of  Work  (IW),  Family  Contentment 
(FC),  and  Advancement  (A). 
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Figure  7.7  presents  the  trend  curve  *or  Helping  Others  which  is  a repre- 
sentative variable  for  Group  B.  The  characteristic  trends  are  irregularity  for 
the  college  period  with  higher  importanoe  ratings  at  entry  ROTC  points  (fresh- 
man and  junior  years)  and  lower  importanoe  ratings  during  the  following  year 
(sophomore  and  senior).  During  the  Army  period  the  ratings  tend  to  be  given 
less  importance  with  succeeding  years.  This  trend  is  not  unlike  enthusiasm 
at  the  start  when  there  is  newness  and  a tapering  off  with  time. 

The  third  group  of  job  dimension  variables  (Group  C)  is  made  up  of  the 
following  three  variables: 

Responsibility  (R) 

Quality  of  Supervision  (QS) 

Interesting  and  Challenging  Job  (IC) 

The  underlying  characteristic  of  this  group  appears  to  be  the  specific 
job's  relationship  to  the  organization  as  a whole,  i.e.,  the  interesting  and 
challenging  characteristics  of  the  job  along  with  its  associated  responsibil- 
ities and  alignment  with  the  supervisory  structure  above  it. 

Table  7.14  presents  the  intercorrelation  coefficients  for  these  three 
variables.  The  correlations  are  substantial  indicating  that  ratings  for  these 
three  variables  across  time  are  quite  similar. 

Figure  7.8  presents  the  trend  curve  with  respect  to  time  for  Quality  of 
Supervision- Importance . The  curve  is  essentially  linear  with  the  variables 
rated  as  more  important  across  the  time  span.  Ir.  Table  7.8  these  three 
variables  --  Responsibility,  Quality  of  Supervision,  and  Interesting  and 
Challenging  Job  — showed  significance  for  the  linear  test  but  non-significance 
for  the  quadratic  test. 

The  fourth  group  of  joD  dimension  variables  (Group  D)  is  composed  of  the 
following  three  variables: 

Geographic  Desirability  (GD) 

Adventure  (AV) 

Job  Security  (JC) 

The  underlying  characteristic  of  this  group  of  variables  appears  to  in- 
volve an  emotional  characteristic.  Table  7.15  reports  the  intercorrelation 
coefficients  among  the  variables.  Two  are  in  a medium  range  (.32  for  GD  and 
AV;  .43  for  GD  and  JC);  one  is  substantial  (.80  for  AV  and  JC). 
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Army  Path  Figure  7.7  TREND  CURVE  FOR  ARMY  AND  NON-ARMY  PATHS  FOR 

(College  ROTC;  HELPING  OTHERS--IMPORTANCE 

Army  Officer) 


TABLE  7.14 

INTERCORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  TREND  PLOTS  OF  THREE  JOB  DESCRIPTIONS 
FOR  GROUP  Ca  RATED  FOR  IMPORTANCE  FOR  ARMY  PATH 


JOB 

JOB  DIMENSIONS 

DIMENSIONS 

QS  IC 

R .86  .80 

QS  .55 


Responsibility  (R),  Quality  of  Supervision  (QS),  and  Interesting 
and  Challenging  (IC). 
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TABLE  7.15 

INTERCORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  TREND  PLOTS  OF  THREE  JOB  DIMENSIONS 
FOR  GROUP  Da  RATED  FOR  IMPORTANCE  FOR  ARMY  PATH 


JOB 

JOB  DIMENSIONS 

DIMENSIONS 

AV 

JC 

GD 

.32 

.43 

AV 

.80 

Geographic  Desirability  (GD) , Adventure  (AV),  and  Job  Security  (JC). 


Figure  7.9  presents  the  trend  curve  for  the  Adventure-Importance  variable 
which  is  illustrative  for  this  group.  The  trend  is  to  rate  the  variable  as 
more  important  from  the  college  freshman  through  the  college  senior  time 
span.  Through  the  Army  years  these  variables  become  less  important  with 
time. 

The  21  job  dimensions  when  rated  with  respect  to  expected  or  actual 
satisfaction  in  the  Army  form  one  rather  homogeneous  group  with  the  same 
trend  characteristic  for  the  Army  path.  Evidence  of  this  condition  comes 
from  Table  7.10  where  all  21  variables  showed  significant  tests  for  linear 
trends  and  all  but  two  also  tested  significant  with  respect  to  quadratic 
trend.  In  general,  the  trends  were  all  of  a single  general  shape.  Evidence 
for  this  is  contained  in  the  following  set  of  correlations  between  the 
Feedback-Satisfaction  variable  (selected  as  the  illustrative  curve.  Figure 
7.10)  and  the  other  20  variables. 


Salary 

r = 

.85 

Adventure 

r = .97 

Prestige 

r = 

.86 

Job  Security 

r = .97 

Responsibility 

r = 

.87 

Help  Others 

r = .95 

Interesting  People 

r = 

.98 

Self  Improvement  and 

Skills 

r = 

.96 

Development 

r = .99 

Contribution  to  Society 

r = 

.97 

Quality  of  Supervisors 

r = .97 

Geographic  Desirability 

r = 

.97 

Interesting  and 

More  Schooling 

r - 

.99 

Challenging 

r = .97 

Stability 

r - 

.88 

Importance  of  Work 

r = .96 

Leadership 

r = 

.95 

Family  Contentment 

r = .96 

Personal  Freedom 

r - 

.97 

Advancement 

r = .98 

Figure  7.10  is  the  trend 

curve  for 

the  Feedback-txpected  Satisfaction  in 

Army  which  is  illustrative  of  the  trend  curve  for  all  these  variables.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  discussion  of  previous  trend  curves,  the  trend  curves  of  the  other 
variables  may  differ  in  many  ways  from  the  curve  given  to  illustrate  trend  shape. 
Curves  for  other  variables  may  be  at  a higher  or  lower  range  on  the  scale;  may 
tend  to  be  flat  or  stretched  out,  etc..  However,  all  will  have  the  same  charac- 
teristic shape.  The  trend  shape  shows  increased  satisfaction  for  the  college 
freshman  through  college  junior  time  span  with  a reversal  at  the  senior  year , 
i.e somewhat  lower  expectations  of  satisfaction.  At  the  senior  year  many  things 
may  be  competing  for  the  attention  of  the  individual.  Over  the  Army  time  span 
there  is  a general  decrease  in  the  degree  of  actual  satisfaction.  This  trend  may 
reflect  the  typical  drop  in  enthusiasm  that  one  perceives  with  developing  age. 

The  tr  nd  data  for  the  non-ROTC  path  revealed  no  significant  linear  or 
quadratic  trends  for  any  of  the  job  dimension  variables  when  rated  for  expected 
satisfaction. 
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Summary 


The  most  significant  finding  from  analysis  of  values,  attitudes  and  job 
importance  and  satisfaction  ratings  relevant  to  career  commitment  was  that  sub- 
stantially more  significant  trends  were  identifiable  for  the  Army  path  data  than 
for  the  non-Army  path  data.  This  condition  was  true  for  each  set  of  variables 
studied.  As  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  the  data  on  which  the 
trends  were  computed  were  cross-sectional  in  nature,  and  thus  do  not  establish 
the  cause  of  these  results.  They  may  be  due  to  selection/drop-out  precesses,  to 
actual  changes  in  ROTC/Army  participants  brought  about  by  the  ROTC/Army  environmen 
or  to  a combination  of  both  these  mechanisms. 

Another  major  finding  was  that,  while  the  college  ROTC  and  Army  samples  were 
consistent  within  themselves,  trends  obtained  across  these  two  sets  of  cross- 
sectional  samples  were  difficult  to  explain  in  many  instances  (i.e.,  the  college 
ROTC  data  were  very  different  from  the  Army  officer  data,  despite  the  fact  that 
these  two  groups  were  part  of  the  same  career  path).  This  suggests  that  social- 
political  -economic  conditions  at  the  time  the  Army  samples  were  recruited  for  ROTC 
may  have  produced  a group  of  individuals  substantially  different  with  respect  to 
values,  attitudes  and  job  satisfaction  concepts  held  by  the  current  samples  of 
ROTC  individuals.  Further  work  should  be  undertaken  to  evaluate  ROTC  and  Army 
career  participation  and  commitment  against  the  social -political -economic 
environment  at  the  time  of  entry. 

With  respect  to  the  Personal  Value  variables  the  following  significant 
trends  were  identified: 

14 

1.  Leadership  (L),  Patriotism  (P),  and  Recognition  (Rg)  show  a trend  of 
becoming  increasingly  more  important  with  time  for  both  the  Army  and  non-Army 
paths. 

14 

2.  Conformity  (C)  and  Acceptance  of  Authority  (Aa)  show  a trend  of  be- 
coming increasingly  less  important  with  time  for  both  the  Army  and  non-Army 
paths. 

3.  The  common  trends  identified  for  personal  values  with  respect  to 
Support  (S),  Independence  (I),  and  Equalitarianism  (E)1j  were  opposite  for 


14 

All  values  positively  related  to  ROTC/Army  participation  and  commit- 
ment (see  Chapters  4 and  5). 

1 5 

All  values  negatively  related  to  ROTC/Army  participation  and  commit- 
ment (see  Chapters  4 and  5). 
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the  Army  and  non-Army  paths,  with  the  non-Army  path  being  irregular  (up  and 
down  from  point  to  point)  and  the  Army  path  being  relatively  consistent  across 
time. 

4.  The  common  trends  identified  for  Benevolence  (B)  and  Religiousness  (Rl) 
were  opposite  for  the  Army  and  non-Army  paths,  with  the  non-Army  path  showing 
decreasing  importance  across  time  and  the  Army  path  showing  increasing  in 
importance  over  the  college  time  span  followed  by  decreasing  importance  over 
the  Army  time  span. 

With  respect  to  the  Socio-Psychological  variables  the  following  significant 
trends  were  identified: 

1.  The  six  attitude  variables--Attitudes  towards  ROTC,  Attitudes  towards 
the  Army,  Need  for  Fate  Control,  Bureaucratic  Tendency,  Subscription  to 
Military  Ideology,  and  Anomy--all  showed  the  same  trend  with  respect  to  time. 

The  trend  curve  for  the  Army  path  was  upward  (increasing  importance/favorabil ity 
of  attitudes)  over  the  college  time  span,  followed  by  a downward  swim  (decreasing 
importance/favorabil ity  of  attitudes)  over  the  Army  time  span.  The  trend 

curve  for  the  non-Army  path  was  linear  downward  (decreasing  importance/ 
favorability  of  attitudes)  over  the  college  time  span.  For  all  six  attitudes, 
the  trend  line  for  the  Army  path  was  above  that  of  the  non-Army  path,  indicating 
that  the  attitudes  are  indeed  salient  to  military  career  decision-making. 

2.  Analysis  of  the  trends  for  Career  Development  (Exploration  and  Estab- 
lishment stages)  revealed  significant  upward  (desired  performance)  linear  trends 
for  both  Army  and  non-Army  paths  over  the  college  time  span.  The  trend  curve 
for  the  Army  path  was  above  (superior  performance)  the  trend  curve  for  the 
non-Army  path  in  all  cases. 

With  respect  to  the  Job  Dimension  variables  rated  for  importance,  the 
following  major  results  were  obtained:. 

1.  Few  significant  trends  and  no  common  trend  patterns  were  identified 
for  the  variables  with  respect  to  the  non-Army  path  data. 

2.  A common  trend  pattern  for  the  Army  path  was  identified  for  five  job 

dimension  variables:  Contribution  to  Society  (CS),  More  Schooling  (MS),  Lead- 

ership (L),  Self  Improvement  and  Development  (SID)  and  Feedback  (F).  The 
common  attribute  underlying  this  group  appears  to  be  self-awareness  of  the 
individual  for  his  own  self  development  and  integration  with  his  social  environ- 
ment. The  trend  is  for  the  variables  in  this  group  to  be  rated  as  more  impor- 
tant over  the  college-early  Army  period  and  then  to  become  less  important  at 
the  end  of  the  Army  period. 
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3.  A second  common  trend  pattern  for  the  Army  path  was  identified  for 

ten  job  dimension  variables:  Salary  (SA),  Prestige  (P),  Interesting  People  (IP), 
Skills  (SK),  Stability  (ST),  Personal  Freedom  (PL),  Help  Others  (HO),  Importance 
of  Work  (IW),  Family  Contentment  (FC)  and  Advancement  (A).  The  common  attribute 
associated  with  this  set  of  variables  appears  to  be  factors  associated  with  the 
nature  of  the  job  itself.  The  trend  curve  characteristic  for  this  set  of 
variables  is  irregular  for  the  college  time  span  and  decreasing  importance  over 
the  Army  time  span.  Another  characteristic  is  that  high  points  in  the  trend 
can  be  associated  with  entry  points  into  phases  of  programs  (freshman  ROTC, 
junior  ROTC  and  early  Army)  where  orientation  instruction  is  frequently  given. 

4.  A third  common  trend  pattern  for  the  Army  path  was  identified  for 

three  job  dimension  variables:  Responsibility  (R),  Quality  of  Supervision  (QS) 

and  Interesting  and  Challenging  Job  (IC).  The  underlying  characteristic  for 
this  group  appears  to  be  the  relationship  of  the  job  to  the  organization  of 
which  it  is  a part.  The  common  trend  curve  is  linear  across  time  with  the 
variable  being  rated  as  more  important  across  time, 

5.  A fourth  common  trend  pattern  for  the  Army  path  was  identified  for 

three  job  dimension  variables:  Geographic  Desirability  (GD),  Adventure  (AV) 

and  Job  Security  (JC).  The  underlying  characteristic  for  this  loosely  connected 
group  of  variables  appears  to  be  a personal  emotional  characteristic.  The 
trend  is  to  rate  the  variables  as  more  important  through  the  college  freshman- 
college  junior  time  span  with  a decrease  in  importance  at  the  college  senior 
year  that  continues  through  the  Army  time  span. 

With  respect  to  the  Job  Dimension  variables  rated  for  satisfaction , the 
following  major  results  were  obtained: 

1.  Only  one  significant  linear  or  quadratic  trend  was  obtained  for 
the  non-Army  group. 

2.  The  21  job  dimensions  exhibited  similar  trend  characteristics  for  the 

Army  group:  increasing  expected  satisfaction  for  the  college  freshman  through 

college  junior  time  span,  with  a reversal  (lower  expected  satisfaction)  at  the 
college  senior  year,  followed  by  a general  decrease  in  actual  satisfaction 
through  the  Army  time  span. 

Future  research  can  look  into  the  extend  to  which  these  obtained  trends 
are  attributable  to  actual  changes  in  career  path  participants  brought  about 
by  exposure  to  the  ROTC  and  Army  programs. 


tt 
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CHAPTER  8 


ADDITIONAL  CROSS-SECTIONAL  COMPARISONS: 

THE  FACTORIAL  STRUCTURE  OF  BELIEFS  ABOUT  ROTC/ARMYj 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  PROCEDURAL  VARIABLES  ON  COMMITMENT 

The  previous  chapter  used  the  statistical  tool  of  trend  analysis  to 
analyze  the  present  study's  cross-sectional  data  in  a simulated  lonqitudinal 
design.  This  chapter  will  continue  the?e  cross-sectional  comparisons 
using  two  new  data  analytic  methods:  (a)  factor  analysis  of  Beliefs  about 

ROTC^6  and  Beliefs  about  the  Army^7  held  by  the  various  cross-sectional 
samples;  and  (2)  multiple  discriminant  function  analysis  of  individual  items 
from  the  career  commitment  scale  using  various  procedural  or  program-related 
determinants  of  commitment,  such  as  possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship  and 
time  of  entry  into  ROTC,  as  independent  variables.  A second  group  of 
independent  variables— race,  sex,  and  father's  education—were  included  in 
the  statistical  design  as  control  variables,  in  order  that  their  effect 
could  be  partial  led  out  in  assessing  the  effect  of  the  procedural  variables 
on  commitment. 

Factor  Analysis  of 
Beliefs  about  ROTC  and 
Beliefs  about  the  Army 

The  26  Beliefs  about  ROTC  and  28  Beliefs  about  the  Army  items  were  factor 

"I  O 

analyzed  separately  for  the  high  school,  college  and  Army  samples,  with  the 
goal  of  examining  the  changing  belief  factor-structure  across  the  cross- 
sectional  groups.  It  is  to  the  results  of  these  successive  factor  analyses 
that  the  discussion  now  turns.  First,  results  of  the  factor  analysis  of 
Beliefs  about  ROTC  for  the  high  school,  college  and  Army  samples  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Then  results  of  the  factor  analysis  of  Beliefs  about  the  Army  for  the 


16See  Section  IV-A  cr  the  high  school  student  and  Army  officer  questionnaires 
Section  IV-B  of  the  college  student  questionnaire. 

17See  Section  IV-B  of  the  high  school  student  and  Army  officer  questionnaires 
Section  IV-C  of  the  college  student  questionnaire. 

^®Using  orthogonal  varimax  factor  analysis. 
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same  three  groups  will  be  presented.  Finally,  structural  changes  in  Beliefs 
about  ROTC  and  Beliefs  about  the  Army  across  the  three  samples  will  be  pointed 
out. 

Factor  Analysis  of  Beliefs  about  ROTC 

Perceptions  of  ROTC  among  high  school  students.  Factor  analysis  of  the 
26  Beliefs  about  ROTC  items  among  high  school  students  revealed  the  existence 
of  two  coherent  factors  having  eigenvalues  greater  than  1.00.  The  first  factor, 
labeled  Potential  for  Occupational-  and  Self-Development  (eigenvalue  6.65), 
accounted  for  67.9"  of  the  variance,  with  thirteen  items  having  loadings  greater 
than  .40.  The  items,  shown  in  Table  8.1,  had  loadings  ranging  from  .42  to  .74 
and  suggest  that  high  school  students  perceive  ROTC  as  providing  personal  and 
occupational  growth  via  (a) the  availability  of  leadership  experience,  (b)  the 
possibility  of  developing  an  awareness  of  one's  own  goals  and  values,  (c)  the 
potential  for  challenge,  and  (d)  the  opportunity  to  develop  job-related  skills 
and  interests.  Other  perceived  opportunities  afforded  participants  in  ROTC 
include  fulfillment  of  patriotic  duty,  obtaining  better  civilian  employment, 
etc. 

A second  factor  derived  from  this  analysis.  Personal  and  Social  Costs  of 
BOTC  Participation,  had  an  eigenvalue  of  1.65  and  accounted  for  16. 9»  of  the 
predictable  variance.  As  illustrated  in  Table  8.2,  four  items  made  meaningful 
contributions  to  this  factor  and  were  concerned  with  the  degree  to  which  ROTC 
involved  mickey-mouse  and  irrelevant  details,  the  length  of  ROTC  time  commit- 
ments (either  in  immediate  terms  vis-a-vis  time  while  in  college  or  in  longer 
range  terms  relating  to  service  commitment  to  the  Army)  and  social  costs  in- 
curred because  close  friends  or  relatives  would  not  be  or  are  not  pleased  about 
the  individual's  participation  in  ROTC. 

Perceptions  of  ROTC  among  college  students.  Factor  analysis  of  the  same 
26  ROTC  Belief  items  for  the  college  student  sample  resulted  in  the  emergence 
of  two  coherent  factors  having  eigenvalues  greater  than  1.00.  The  first  factor, 
accounting  for  65%  of  the  conmon  variance,  had  an  eigenvalue  of  6.16.  This 
factor,  labeled  Potential  for  Self -Development,  had  five  items  with  loadings 
greater  than  .40  as  shown  in  Table  8.3.  These  items  were  largely  concerned 
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TABLE  8.1 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  ROTC  PARTICIPATION  AMONG  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS— ITEMS 
LOADING  ON  FACTOR  OF  POTENTIAL  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL-  AND  SELF-DFVFI  OPMFNT 

Items  Factor  Loadings 

ROTC  helps  students  gain  experience  and 

ability  as  a leader.  .74 

ROTC  helps  students  develop  an  awareness  of 

personal  goals  and  values.  .71 

ROTC  provides  challenges  for  the  individual.  .69 

ROTC  helps  students  develop  self-discipline  of 

mind  and  body.  .66 

ROTC  helps  one  develop  job-related  skills  and 

interests.  .66 

The  ROTC  curriculum/materials  are  of  good  quality.  .60 

ROTC  is  excellent  training  for  an  Army  officer 

position.  .59 

Military  service  helps  one  fulfill  a patriotic 

duty.  .57 

ROTC  cadets  are  competent.  .55 

ROTC  helps  one  qet  a better  civilian  job  than 

one  could  otherwise  obtain.  .50 

Being  i member  of  ROTC  is  a great  way  to  earn 

money  while  going  to  college  .46 

ROTC  instructors  are  competent.  .45 

ROTC  provides  a means  for  having  a good  time 

before  settling  down.  .42 
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TABLE  8.2 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  ROTC  AMONG  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS- ITEMS  LOADING  ON 
FACTOR  OF  PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  COSTS  OF  ROTC  PARTICIPATION 


Items 


Factor  Loadings 


ROTC  involves  too  much  mickey-mouse  and  too 

many  irrelevant  details.  .65 

ROTC  requires  too  much  time  while  in  school.  .60 

ROTC  leads  to  a military  commitment  that  is 

too  long.  .54 


Someone  close  to  me  (girlfriend/hoyfriend,  spouse, 
parent)  does  not  (would  not)  like  my  being  in 
ROTC. 


.41 


TABLE  8.3 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  ROTC  AMONG  COLLEGE  STUDENTS— ITEMS  LOADING 
ON  FACTOR  OF  POTENTIAL  FOR  SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


Items 

Factor  Loadings 

ROTC  helps  students  develop  an  awareness 
of  personal  goals  and  values. 

.68 

ROTC  helps  students  develop  self-discipline 
of  mind  and  body. 

.65 

ROTC  helps  students  gair.  experience  and 
ability  as  a leader. 

.65 

ROTC  provides  challenge:  for  the  individual. 

.63 

The  ROTC  cu^riculum/materials  are  of  good 
quality. 

.45 

with  the  potential  of  ROTC  for  providing  an  increasing  awareness  of  one's 
personal  goals  and  values,  enhanced  self-discipline,  the  provision  of  leader- 
ship experience,  and  individual  challenge. 

Tne  second  factor,  personal  Costs  of  ROTC  Participation,  had  an  eigenvalue 
of  1.29  and  accounted  for  13.6%  of  the  predictable  v:  iance,  with  four  items 
having  substantial  loadings  (as  illustrated  in  Table  8.4).  These  items  sug- 
gest that  college  students  assess  the  costs  of  ROTC  in  oart-'cularly  personal 
terms  including:  (a)  requiring  too  much  time  while  in  school,  (b)  an  over- 

emphasis on  discipline,  (c)  too  much  emphasis  on  mickey-mouse  and  irrelevant 
sorts  of  activities,  and  (d)  a military  commitment  that  is  too  long. 

Perceptions  of  ROIC  among  Army  officers.  Factor  analysis  of  the  26  items 
using  Army  officer  data  revealed  the  existence  of  three  factors  having  eigen- 
values greater  than  1.00.  The  first  of  these  factors  was  labeled  Potential 
for  Occupational-  and  Self-Development  and  accounted  for  55.9%  of  the  pre- 
dictable variance  (eigenvalue  =5.18).  As  illustrated  in  Table  8.5,  nine  items 
had  substantial  loadings  on  this  factor  (i.e.,  factor  loadings  greater  than 
.40).  Among  these  items  a number  were  concerned  with  the  degree  to  which  ROTC 
provides  challenges  for  the  individual,  enables  students  to  become  more  self- 
disciplined,  provides  leadership  experience  and  helps  develop  job-related 
skills  and  interests. 

The  second  factor  derived  from  this  analysis  was  labeled  Personal  Costs 
of  ROTC  Participation  and  accounted  for  14.3%  of  the  common  variance  (eigenvalue 
1.33).  This  factor  may  be  described  in  terms  of  five  items  having  leadings 
greater  than  .40  (as  shown  in  Table  8.6).  These  items  were  concerned  with  per- 
ceptions regarding  overemphasis  on  discipline,  lack  of  relevance  associated 
with  drill,  the  involvement  of  too  much  mickey-mouse  and  irrelevant  details, 
and  the  amount  of  time  ROTC  requires,  both  during  college  and  in  terms  of  the 
individual's  commitment  tc  the  Army. 

Finally,  the  third  factor,  accounting  for  11.5%  of  the  variance  (eigenvalue 
1.07),  was  described  in  terms  of  Positive  Personal  Interactions , Tbis  factorial 
dimension  had  three  items  with  substantial  loadings,  as  illustrated  in  Table  8.7; 
these  were  concerned  with  the  ease  with  which  one  could  get  along  with  ROTC 
instructors,  the  competence  of  those  instructors  and  the  ease  with  whicn  one 
could  get  along  with  ROTC  cadets. 
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TABLE  8.4 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  ROTC  AMONG  COLLEGE  STUDENTS— ITEMS  LOADING  ON 
FACTOR  OF  PERSONAL  COSTS  OF  ROTC  PARTICIPATION 


Items 


Factor  Loadings 


ROTC  requires  too  much  time  while  in  school 


.58 


Discipline  is  overemphasized  in  ROTC- 


,58 


ROTC  involves  too  much  mickey-mouse  and  too 
many  irrelevant  details. 


.56 


ROTC  leads  to  a military  commitment  that  is 
too  long. 


.54 


TABLE  8.5 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  ROTC  AMONG  ARMY  OFFICERS — ITEMS  LOADING  ON 
FACTOR  OF  POTENTIAL  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL-  AND  SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


Items 

Factor  Loadings 

ROTC  provides  challenges  for  the  individual. 

.71 

ROTC  helps  students  develop  self-discipline  of 
mind  and  body. 

.69 

ROTC  helps  students  gain  experience  and 
ability  as  a leader. 

.68 

ROTC  is  excellent  training  for  an  Army  officer 
position. 

.60 

ROTC  helps  students  develop  an  awareness  of 
personal  goals  and  values. 

.56 

The  ROTC  curriculum/materials  are  of  good 
quality. 

.53 

ROTC  cadets  are  competent. 

.47 

ROTC  helps  one  develop  job-related  skills  and 
interests. 

.46 

ROTC  involves  too  much  mickey-mouse  and  too 
many  irrelevant  details. 

-.41 

TABLE  8.6 


PERCEPTIONS  OF  ROTC  AMONG  ARMY  OFFICERS — ITEMS  LOADING  ON 
FACTOR  OF  PERSONAL  COSTS  OF  ROTC  PARTICIPATION 


Items  Factor  Loadings 

Discipline  is  overemphasized  in  ROTC.  .62 

ROTC  requires  too  much  time  while  in  school.  .48 

Drill  is  not  relevant  to  being  a good  officer.  .46 

ROTC  involves  too  much  mickey-mouse  and  too 

many  irrelevant  details.  .42 

ROTC  leads  to  a military  commitment  that  is 

too  long.  .40 


TABLE  8.7 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  ROTC  AMONG  ARMY  OFFICERS— ITEMS  LOADING  ON 
FACTOR  OF  POSITIVE  PERSONAL  INTERACTIONS 


Items 


Factor  Loadings 


ROTC  instructors  are  easy  to  get  along  with.  ,72 
ROTC  instructors  are  competent.  . c2 
ROTC  cadets  are  easy  to  get  along  with.  .4~ 
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Factor  Analysis  of  Beliefs  about  the  Army 


To  obtain  a picture  of  perceptions  and  expectations  regarding  the  Army 
and  Army  life,  a series  of  factor  analyses  were  undertaken  on  the  twenty- 
eight  items  tapping  attitudes  toward  the  Army.  These  factor  analyses  were 
again  undertaken  separately  for  each  of  the  three  samples  addressed  in  the 
investigation  (i.e.,  high  school  seniors,  college  students  and  Army  officers). 
The  results  of  these  analyses  are  presented  below. 

Perceptions  of  the  Army  among  high  school  students.  Two  factorial  dimen- 
sions were  sufficient  to  describe  the  bulk  of  the  variance  associated  with 
perceptions  of  the  Army  among  high  school  students.  These  two  dimensions 
(eigenvalues  of  4.71  and  2.64  respectively)  accounted  for  a total  of  75.5%  of 
the  common  variance.  The  first  factor  from  this  analysis,  accounting  for 
48.3%  of  the  variance,  was  labeled  Positive  Qualities  of  Army  Life.  Items 
having  substantial  loadings  on  this  factor  (loadings  of  .40  and  above)  are 
illustrated  in  Table  8.8  and  reveal  that  the  Army  is  perceived  in  terms  of 
the  quality  of  its  officers,  its  ability  to  help  personnel  become  more  self- 
disciplined,  the  respect  accorded  officers,  the  sense  of  direction  that  it 
gives  people,  the  utility  of  training  for  civilian  life  and  the  opportunity 
for  travel . 

A second  factor  derived  from  the  analysis  accounted  for  27.2%  of  the 
variance,  and  was  concerned  with  Depersonalizing  Aspects  of  Amy  Life.  This 
factor  was  comprised  of  ten  items  having  substantial  loadings  (as  shown  in 
Table  8.9).  These  items  suggest  a dimension  that  portrays  some  negative  and 
difficult  attributes  of  the  Army  including  perceptions  concerned  with  the 
amount  of  freedom  that  people  have  on  the  job,  the  perception  that  everyone 
in  the  Army  must  be  alike,  difficulties  associated  with  having  sufficient 
privacy,  problems  associated  with  making  close  friendships,  and  problems  with 
the  amount  of  freedom  that  people  have  in  their  personal  lives.  This  theme 
is  a familiar  one  (cf.  Glickman,  Goodstadt,  Korman  & Romanczuk,  1973;  Goodstadt, 
Frey  & Glickman,  1975),  and  underlines  the  importance  of  the  individual's  sense 
of  autonomy  and  fate  control  within  the  organizational  milieu.  Thus,  for  high 
school  students,  the  human  need  for  fate  control,  privacy  and  close  friendship 
ties  are  most  salient  when  they  consider  the  Army  ana  life  in  the  Army. 
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TABLE  8.8 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  ARMY  AMONG  HIGH  'OOL  STUDENTS— ITEMS 
LOADING  ON  FACTOR  OF  POSITIVE  QUALITIES  OF  ARMY  LJFF 


Items 

Factor  Loadings 

I amimpressed  by  the  quality  of  officers 
in  the  Army. 

.67 

The  Army  helps  its  people  develop  self-discipline 
of  mind  and  body. 

.65 

The  Army  officer  is  held  in  high  respect  by  the 
majority  of  my  friends. 

.59 

The  Army  officer  is  held  in  high  respect  by 
the  general  public. 

.59 

The  Army  helps  give  many  people  a sense  of 
direction. 

.58 

The  training  one  gets  in  the  Army  is  useful 
in  civilian  life. 

.49 

The  opportunity  to  travel  is  one  of  the  rewarding 
aspects  of  Army  life. 

.43 

Army  officers  typically  get  along  well  with 
their  supervisors. 

.40 

TABLE  8.9 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  ARMY  AMONG  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS- ITEMS 
LOADING  ON  FACTOR  OF  DEPERSONALIZING  ASPECTS  OF  ARMY  LIFE 


Items 

Factor  Loadings 

The  Army  does  not  give  its  people  enough 
freedom  on  the  job. 

.56 

In  the  Army,  everyone  must  be  alike. 

.55 

It  is  hard  to  get  satisfactory  privacy  in 
the  Army. 

.53 

Close  friendships  are  not  made  easily  in 
the  Army. 

.52 

Army  officers'  only  contact  with  their 
subordinates  is  giving  them  orders. 

.51 

The  Army  does  not  give  its  people  enough 
freedom  in  their  personal  lives. 

.51 

There  is  something  inmoral  about  being  part 
of  the  military. 

.49 

Discipline  is  inconsistently  applied  in  the 
Army. 

.49 

It  is  hard  to  make  really  good  friends  in 
the  Army. 

.42 

One  encounters  greater  prejudice  in  the  Army 
than  in  civilian  life. 

.41 
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Perceptions  of  the  Army  among  college  students.  A factor  analysis  of 
items  pertaining  to  perceptions  of  the  Army  was  next  carried  out  on  the 
college  student  data.  Two  key  factors,  accounting  for  80.3%  of  the  common 
variance,  were  identified  as  important  dimensions  of  perceptions  of  the 
Army  among  the  college  student  group.  The  first  factor,  having  an  eigenvalue 
of  6.56  and  accounting  for  61.8%  of  the  variance,  was  labeled  Loss  of  Personal 
Cor.nK'>!  llvlduality . Six  items  (as  illustrated  in  Table  8.10)  loaded 

on  this  factor.  The  items  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  amount  of  free- 
dom the  Army  permits  people  to  have  in  terms  of  their  personal  lives,  diffi- 
culties associated  with  getting  sufficient  privacy,  the  amount  of  freedom 
individuals  are  permitted  on  the  job,  the  overemphasis  on  discipline,  and 
difficulties  related  to  leading  a normal  family  life  and  expressing  one's 
individuality.  This  first  factor  provides  an  additional  indication  that 
personal  control  and  autonomy  are  ouite  salient  in  terms  of  the  individual's 
perception  of  Army  officers  and  the  Army  environment. 

A second  factor  emerging  from  this  analysis  had  an  eigenvalue  of  1.97 
and  accounted  for  18.5%  of  the  common  variance.  This  factor  may  be  described 
in  terms  of  a dimension  of  Position  Qualities  of  Amy  Life , with  six  items 
having  substantial  loadings  on  the  factor  (items  are  illustrated  in  Table  8.11). 
These  items  were  concerned  wich  the  respect  accorded  Army  officers  by  the 
general  public  and  by  the  individual's  peers,  the  extent  to  which  the  Army 
helps  people  to  become  more  self-disciplined  and  to  gain  a sense  of  self- 
direction,  and  the  usefulness  of  Army  training  for  civilian  life. 

Perceptions  of  the  Army  among  Army  officers.  Factor  analysis  of  Beliefs 
about  the  Army  held  by  Army  officers  yielded  three  coherent  factorial  dimen- 
sions which,  in  total,  accounted  fo*'  76.4%  of  the  common  variance.  The  first 
factor,  Positive.  Qualities  of  Army  Life,  had  an  eigenvalue  of  5.33  and  accounted 
for  48.9%  of  the  variance.  As  indicated  in  Table  8.12,  five  items  had  sub- 
stantial loadings  on  this  factor  and  were  concerned  with  the  perception  that 
the  Army  helps  people  to  develop  self-discipline,  provides  people  with  a 
sense  of  direction,  has  good  quality  officers  and  provides  training  and  fringe 
benefits  that  are  comparable  to  those  obtainable  in  civilian  life.. 

The  second  factor.  Loss  of  Personal  Control,  and  Indi’i  >ality,  is  illus- 
trated by  five  items  having  substantial  loadings  as  shown  in  Table  8.13.  This 
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TABLE  8.10 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  ARMY  AMONG  COLLEGE  STUDENTS— ITEMS 
LOADING  ON  THE  FACTOR  OF  LOSS  OF  PERSONAL  CONTROL 

AND  INDIVIDUALITY 


Items 


Factor  Loadings 


The  Army  does  not  give  its  people  enough 

freedom  in  their  personal  lives.  .64 

It  is  hard  to  get  satisfactory  privacy  in  the 

Army.  .64 

The  Army  does  not  give  its  people  enough 

freedom  on  the  job.  -60 

Discipline  is  overemphasized  in  the  Army.  .53 

Because  of  constant  mobility,  it  is  hard  to 

lead  a normal  family  life  in  the  Army.  .44 

In  the  Army,  everyone  must  be  alike.  .43 
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TABLE  8.11 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  ARMY  AMONG  COLLEGE  STUDENTS— ITEMS  LOADING 
ON  FACTOR  OF  POSITIVE  QUALITIES  OF  ARMY  LIFE 


Items 


Factor  Loadings 


The  Army  officer  is  held  in  high  respect  by 

the  general  public.  .62 

The  Army  helps  its  people  develop  self-discipline 

of  mind  and  body.  .62 

The  Army  officer  is  held  in  high  respect  by  the 

majority  of  my  friends.  .60 

I am  impressed  by  the  quality  of  officers  in  the 

Army.  .59 

The  Army  helps  give  many  people  a sense  of 

direction.  .44 

The  training  one  gets  in  the  Army  is  useful  in 

civilian  life.  .43 
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TABLE  8.12 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  ARMY  AMONG  ARMY  OFFICERS- ITEMS  LOADING 


1 


ON  FACTOR  OF  POSITIVE  QUALITIES  OF  ARMY  LIFE 

Factor  Loadings 
.61 
.59 
.46 
.45 
.40 


Items 

The  Army  helps  its  people  develop  self- 
discipline  of  mind  and  body. 

The  Army  helps  give  many  people  a sense 
of  direction. 


I am  impressed  by  the  quality  of  officers 
in  the  Army. 


The  training  one  gets  in  the  Army  is  useful 
in  civilian  life. 


The  fringe  benefits  of  an  Army  job  are  hard 
to  beat  in  civilian  jobs. 


Items 


Factor  Loadings 


The  Army  does  not  give  its  people  enough 
freedom  in  their  personal  lives. 

It  is  hard  to  get  satisfactory  privacy  in 
the  Army. 

Because  of  constant  mobility,  it  is  hard 
to  lead  a normal  life  in  the  Army. 


Living  arrangements  are  better  in  the  Army 
that  in  civilian  life. 

Recreation  and  entertainment  are  better  in 
the  Army  than  in  civilian  life. 
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.60 

.50 

.48 

-.41 

-.40 


factor  accounted  for  16%  of  the  variance  and  had  an  eigenvalue  of  1.74. 

The  five  items  were  concerned  with  perceptions  of  the  Army  in  terms  of  its 
provisions  for  enough  personal  freedom  in  the  individual's  personal  life, 
difficulties  associated  with  obtaining  sufficient  privacy,  problems  related 
to  leading  a normal  family  life,  and  the  comparative  quality  of  living 
arrangements  and  recreational  opportunities  in  the  Army  and  in  civilian 
life. 

Finally,  perceptions  of  the  Army  among  Army  officers  were  describable 
in  terms  of  a third  factorial  dimension,  Patriotic  Contribution  of  Army 
Service . This  last  dimension  accounted  for  11.4%  of  the  variance  (eigen- 

value = 1.24)  and  is  represented  by  two  items  as  shown  in  Table  8.14.  These 
items  were  concerned  with  the  perception  that  people  in  the  Army  do  more  for 
their  country  and  contribute  more  than  civilians.  Thus,  in  these  terms,  this 
factor  is  indicative  of  the  individual's  perception  that  Army  service  repre- 
sents a fulfillment  of  one's  patriotic  duty  and  that  Army  personnel  provide 
substantial  contributions  to  the  nation's  welfare  in  the  course  of  their 
service. 

Examination  of  Structural  Changes  Across  the  Samples 

Changes  in  perceptions  of  ROTC.  The  major  change  in  perceptions  of 
ROTC  across  the  cross-sectional  groups  lies  in  the  increasing  differentiation 
and  specificity  of  the  ROTC  image  held  by  college  students  as  opposed  to  high 
school  students.  Tables  8.1  through  8.4  show  that  the  perceptions  of  ROTC 
held  by  high  school  students  were  two-dimensional,  one  dimension  encompassing 
Potential  for  Occupational-  and  Self -Development,  the  second  encompassing 
Personal  and  Social  Costs  of  ROIC  Partic'.ation.  Somewhat  similiar  though 
clearly  more  differentiated  dimensions  emerged  from  the  factor  analysis  of 
perceptions  of  ROTC  among  college  students.  Two  dimensions  were  identified 
in  this  analysis:  Potential  for  Self -Development  and  Personal  Costs  of  ROTC 

Participation. 

As  shown  in  Table  8.1,  the  factor  of  Potential  for  Occupational-  and 
Self -Development  (high  school  students)  was  comprised  of  13  items  that  had 
factor  loadings  greater  than  .40;  these  items  ranged  from  "gain  experience 
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TABLE  8.14 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  ARMY  AMONG  ARMY  OFFICERS — ITEMS  LOADING 
ON  FACTOR  OF  PATRIOTIC  CONTRIBUTION  OF  ARMY  SERVICE 


Items  Factor  Loadings 


In  general,  people  in  the  Army  do  more  for 

their  country  than  civilians.  -89 


Army  people  contribute  to  their  country  more 
than  civilians. 
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and  ability  as  a leader"  and  "develop  job-related  skills  and  interests" 
(representing  the  occupational  domain),  to  "provide  a means  of  having  a good 
time"  and  "develop  self-discipline  of  mind  and  body"  (representing  a self- 
development perspective) . These  13  items  may  be  contrasted  with  the  five 
items  (Table  8.3)  having  high  loadings  on  the  factor  of  Potential  for  Self- 
Development  identified  in  the  college  sample.  These  latter  items  are  con- 
cerned primarily  with  ROTC  as  an  aid  to  self-development  (i.e.,  developing 
self-discipline,  providing  challenge  for  the  individual,  increasing  aware- 
ness of  personal  goals  and  values,  etc.),  with  little  emphasis  on  the  occupa- 
tional attributes  of  the  ROTC  experience. 

Items  loading  on  the  factor  of  Personal  and  Social  Costs  of  ROTC 
Participation  among  high  school  students  are  presented  in  Table  8.2.  The 
four  items  having  high  loadings  on  this  factor  encompass  perceptions  of 
ROTC  in  terms  of  its  emphasis  on  mickey-mouse  and  irrelevant  details,  the 
time  required  while  in  school,  the  length  of  one's  military  commitment  and 
the  low  regard  in  which  ROTC  is  held  by  those  who  are  close  to  the  individual. 
This  factor  may  be  contrasted  with  the  factor  Personal  Costs  cf  ROTC  Partici- 
pation evident  in  the  college  sample.  The  four  items  loading  on  this  latter 
factor  are  illustrated  in  Table  8.4  and  are  nearly  identical  to  the  items 
loading  on  the  analogous  factor  from  the  high  school  sample,  except  that  the 
social  cost  of  ROTC  (i.e.,  the  low  regard  with  which  others  view  ROTC  partici- 
pation) is  no  longer  as  salient,  and  has  been  replaced  by  an  item  concerned 
with  overemphasis  on  discipline  in  ROTC. 

To  recapitualate  then:  moving  from  the  high  school  to  the  college  sample, 

one  finds  some  degree  of  change  in  the  structure  of  perceptions  regarding  the 
Army  ROTC  program,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  perceived  "rewards"  of  ROTC 
participation.  High  school  students  tend  to  have  a more  global  view,  with 
ROTC  seen  as  a vehicle  for  both  occupational-  and  self-development.  Among 
the  more  mature  and  experienced  college  students,  however,  the  most  salient 
attributes  of  the  ROTC  program  are  perceived  principally  in  the  self-development 
domain  to  the  exclusion  of  occupational  concerns.  It  may  be  that  the  increased 
exposure  to  and  awareness  of  ROTC  among  college  students  provides  them  with 
some  indication  regarding  the  program's  limitations  in  terms  of  enhancing 
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occupational  development.  Alternatively,  college  students  may  have  a some- 
what more  narrow  and  articulated  view  of  their  career  directions  than  high 
school  students  and,  as  a consequence,  no  longer  view  the  kinds  of  experiences 
offered  by  P.OTC  as  being  oarticuiariy  relevant  in  an  occupational  sense. 

Perceptions  of  "rosts  associateo  with  ROTC  participation"  also  appeared 
to  undergo  change  over  the  course  of  the  career  development  process.  Thus, 
such  costs  are  initially  (i.e.,  in  high  school)  perceived  in  personal  and 
social  terms,  with  concerns  expressed  about  the  'cdings  that  others  signifi- 
cant to  the  individual  have  regarding  participation  in  ROTC.  The  perceptions 
of  college  students  are  somewhat  different,  with  lower  salience  attached  to 
others'  feelings  about  ROTC. 

The  potential  biasing  influences  that  may  se'-ve  to  alter  "true"  outcomes 
of  this  analysis  (i.e.,  longitudinally  derived  results)  must  be  mentioned 
again  at  this  point:  the  structural  changes  apparent  in  the  above  factor 

analyses  may  be  a function  of:  (a)  self-selection  factors  as  a function  of 

student  entrance  into  or  subsequent  attrition  from  college,  and/or  of  (b) 
generational  differences  wherein  the  perceptions  of  different  generations 
of  students  varies  as  a function  of  cultural  or  historical  change.  Despite 
such  possibilities,  the  heuristic  value  of  these  findings  lies  in  providing 
directions  for  future  longitudinal  analysis  revolving  around  the  nature  and 
determinants  of  structural  change  as  a consequence  of  the  career  commitment 
process  and  career-related  experience. 

Changes  in  perceptions  of  the  Army.,  A similar  major  finding  emerges 
when  one  compares  perceptions  of  the  Army  across  the  cross-sectional  groups:, 
perceptions  of  the  Army  get  increasingly  differentiated  and  specific  as  one 
moves  from  the  high  school  to  the  college  to  the  Army  officer  groups. 

Among  high  school  students,  two  dimensions  were  sufficient  to  characterize 
perceptions  of  the  Army:  Positive  Qualities  of  Avmy  Life  and  Depersonalizing 

Aspects  of  Army  Life.  Items  having  substantial  loadings  on  these  factors  are 
exhibited  in  Tables  8.8  and  8.9. 

Factor  analysis  of  items  assessing  perceptions  of  the  Army  among 
college  students  indicated  that  two  factors  predominate,  l ss  of  Personal 
Control  and  Individuality  (items  are  shown  in  Table  8.10)  and  Positive 
Qualities,  of  Army  Life  (items  may  be  found  in  Table  8.11), 

A parallel  factor  analysis  of  data  gathered  from  the  Army  officer  sample 
indicated  that  officers'  perceptions  of  the  Army  were  most  parsimoniously 
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described  along  three  dimensions  including:  (a)  Positive  Qualities  of  Army 

Life , (b)  Loss  of  Personal  Control  and  Individuality,  and  (c)  Patriotic  Con- 
tribution of  Army  Service.  Items  having  substantial  loadings  on  these  three 
factors  are  exhibited  in  Tables  8.12,  8.13,  and  8.14,  respectively. 

Examining  the  patterns  of  factor  loadings  across  the  high  school,  college, 
and  officer  samples,  the  findings  regarding  structural  change  are  quite  evident. 
First,  it  is  apparent  that  moving  from  high  school  students  to  college  students, 
the  importance  of  "fate  control"  or  the  degree  of  personal  control  accorded 
the  individual,  has  increased  markedly  in  salience.  Thus,  among  high  school 
students.  Depersonalizing  Aspects  of  Army  Life  appeared  as  a factor  accounting 
for  21%  of  the  common  variance  and  was  comprised  of  a number  of  fate-control - 
linked  items  that  subsequently  appeared  in  the  college  student  analysis  as 
Loss  of  Personal  Control  and  Individuality . This  latter  factor  accounted  for 
80%  of  the  variance  in  the  college  sample  analysis  and  appears  to  represent  a 
somewhat  clearer  representation  of  fate-control  perceptions.  This  "change" 
in  factor  structure  thereby  provides  support  for  the  notion  of  sharpening  of 
perceptions  over  the  course  of  the  career  commitment  process. 

A second  line  or  evidence  regarding  structural  change  is  apparent  when 
one  compares  the  factor  analysis  of  officer  data  with  the  analysis  of  college 
student  perceptions.  Among  Army  officers,  the  factor  Positive  Qualities  of 
Army  Life  is  considerably  more  salient  (i.e.,  accounts  for  a greater  proportion 
of  the  variance)  than  it  is  among  college  students.  Furthermore,  this  factor 
is  much  more  focused  in  the  Army  officer  than  in  either  the  college  or  high 
school  student  samples.  Only  five  items  had  substantial  loadings  on  this 
factor  among  the  Army  officers,  compared  with  six  for  the  college  sample  and 
eight  for  the  high  school  sample. 

While  the  "fate-co  trol"  factor  appeared  to  account  for  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  the  variance  among  college  students,  a similar  factor  appearing 
among  Army  officers  appeared  to  decrease  a bit  in  salie  - . Nevertheless, 
the  "fate-control"  factor  ( Loss  of  Personal  Control  and  Individuality)  still 
played  a significant  role  in  officer  perceptions  of  the  Army. 

To  recapitulate  then,  factor  analysis  of  Beliefs  about  the  Army  held  by 
high  school  students,  college  students,  and  Army  officers  indicated  that 
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structural  change  takes  place  in  the  individual's  perception  of  the  Army  at 
different  points  in  the  career  commitment  process.  The  nature  of  this  struc- 
tural change  encompasses:  (a)  the  increasing  salience  of  "fate  control"  as 

an  important  perceived  attribute  of  the  Army,  and  (b)  the  increasing  sharpness 
of  the  factor  positive  qualities  of  Army  life  across  the  cross-sectional 
groups. 

Summary  of  Factor  Analysis  Results  for  the  Beliefs  about  ROTC  and  Beliefs 
about  the  Army  Items 

The  26  Beliefs  about  ROTC  and  the  28  Beliefs  about  the  Army  items  were 
factor  analyzed  for  the  high  school,  college,  and  Army  officer  groups.  It  was 
found  that:  (a)  the  factors  defined  by  orthogonal  varimax  factor  methods  were 

very  similar  across  the  groups,  and  (b)  the  factors  became  more  differentiated 
and  specific  — i.e. , fewer  item  components  with  loadings  over  .40,  or  a greater 
percentage  of  the  variance  accounted  for  by  the  factor  — in  the  sample  sequence 
from  high  school  to  college  to  Army. 

This  sharpening  of  focus  and  change  in  salience  of  the  various  factors  is 
probably  attributable  to  two  features  of  the  career  evolution  process: 

1.  the  greater  familiarity  with  the  career  path  on  the  part  of  the 
older  samples  (note  how,  in  an  analogous  manner.  Chapter  5 showed  the  correla- 
tions between  the  Beliefs  about  the  Army  items  and  career  commitment  to  be  much 
higher  for  the  Army  officer  than  for  the  college  cadet  group,  owing  to  the 
former  group's  greater  experience-base  with  the  Army); 

2.  the  different  occupational  needs  and  preferences  accompanying  in- 
creased maturity  (e.g.,  an  increased  need  for  fate  control  in  the  college  as 
opposed  to  high  school  samples). 

The  Effects  of  Procedural  Variables 
of  Various  Indices  of  Career  Commitment 

The  Analytic  Design 

A second  set  of  cross-sectional  sons  was  conducted  via  a series 

of  multiple  discriminant  fuction  antlyses  med  at  uncovering  the  effects  of 
certain  key  time-related  and  procedural  related  independent  variables  on 
commibnent  among  ROTC  cadets  and  Army  officers.  (As  used  in  this  discussion, 
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the  term  “procedural"  refers  to  ROTC/Army  program-related  variables  which  are 
more  manipulate  by  policy  than  are  the  demographic  or  socio-psychological 
determinants  of  commitment  stressed  in  the  prior  chapters.)  The  time/procedural  : 
variables  of  interest  are  given  in  the  first  column  of  Figure  8.1.  In  order  to 
control  for  possible  confounding  effects  on  commitment  brought  about  by  race, 
sex,  and/or  socioeconomic  status,  these  variables  {with  father's  education  used 
to  represent  socioeconomic  status)  were  included  in  the  multiple  discriminant 
function  analysis  as  control  variables,  whose  effects  were  partialled  out  prior 
to  examination  of  the  impact  of  the  time/procedural  variables  on  the  criterion 
variables  (see  column  2,  Figure  8.1).  Criterion  variables  in  the  analysis  were 
certain  key  attitudinal  and  behavioral  indices  of  commitment,  as  spelled  out 
in  the  last  column  of  Figure  8.1. 

Advantages  of  the  Analytic  Design 

The  above  design  had  the  following  advantages: 

1.  It  looked  at  commitment  criteria  — factor  scores  emerging  from  the 
previously  described  factor  analyses  of  Beliefs  about  ROTC/Army,  and  individual 
item  components  of  the  career  commitment  scale  — different  from  those  already 
examined  in  Chapters  4 through  7 {criteria  in  these  previous  chapters  were 

as  follows:  Chapter  4—  membership  in  ROTC  or  the  Regular  Army;  Chapters  5 

and  6 — total  score  on  the  career  commitment  scale;  Chapter  7 — personal  value  * 
variables,  socio-psychological  scale  variables,  and  job  dimension  variables 
related  to  commitment). 

2.  The  use  of  multiple  criterion  variables  allowed  for  investigation 

of  the  overall  effects  of  the  independent  variables  on  both:  (a)  a statistically 

weighted  composite  of  the  criterion  items  that  took  into  account  the  inter- 
relationship among  criterion  items,  and  (b)  individual  criterion  variables 
of  interest. 

3.  The  use  of  control  independent  varables  allowed  for  investigation 
of  the  effects  of  the  procedural  independent  variables  on  the  criterion 
variables,  controlling  for  possibly  confounding  effects  of  race,  sex,  and 
father's  education.  Thus  a purer  test  of  the  relationship  oetween  the 
procedural  variables  and  the  commitment  variables  was  obtainable. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  will  discuss  the  relationship  between  each 
procedural  variable  listed  in  Figure  8,1  and  the  commitment  indices  listed 
in  the  figure.  Results  obtained  from  ROTC  cadets  will  be  presented  first, 
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FIGURE  8.1 

VARIABLES  USED  IH  HULTIPLE  D! SCR IH 1IIAIIT  FUNCTION  ANALYSES 
TO  STUDY  THE  EFFECTS  OF  CERTAIN  PROCEDURAL  VARIABLES  ON  COWITHENT 
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These  Hems  were  component  Items  of  the  career  commitment  scale  {see  Chapter  2).. 


followed  by  results  obtained  form  Army  officers.  In  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  findings,  the  impact  of  each  independent  variable  on  the  com- 
posite criterion  index  will  be  discussed.  However,  in  the  interest  of 
parsimony,  only  those  individual  criterion  variables  most  strongly  affected 
by  the  independent  variables  will  be  singled  out  for  discussion. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  means  to  be  presented  in  subsequent 
sections  of  this  chapter  represent  means  adjusted  for  the  control  background 
variables  of  race,  sex,  and  father's  education  and  are  thus  not  directly 
comparable  with  the  raw  means  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters'  tables. 

Trends  and  Differences  Among  ROTC  Participants 

Year  in  school  and  commitment.  Table  8.15  shows  the  trends  by  year  in 
school  of  the  four  commitment  indices  with  the  highest  significant  relation- 
ship with  year  in  school:  intention  to  remain  in  ROTC  (F  = 15.30,  p < .001), 

type  of  Army  service  contemplated  (F  = 39.62,  p < .0001),  Army  career  intention 
(F  = 7.97,  p < .005),  and  extent  looking  forward  to  Army  service  (F  = 39.55, 
p < .001).  The  data  in  Table  8.15  are  scored  in  a counter-intuitive  manner, 
with  a low  score  refecting  high  commitment. 

Note  that  for  each  index  in  Table  8.15,  commitment  rises  gradually  from 
the  freshman  to  the  junior  year,  and  then  falls  slightly  at  the  senior  year. 
This  is  exactly  the  trend  pattern  found  for  socio-psychological  variables 
salient  to  commitment,  and  for  expected  satisfaction  with  various  job  dimen- 
sions in  the  Army  (see  Chapter  7,  especially  the  illustrative  curves  given 
in  Figure?  7.3  and  7.10). 

Time  of  entry  into  ROTC  and  commitment.  Chapter  5 showed  that  the  cor- 
relation between  the  time  one's  decision  to  join  ROTC  was  made  and  subsequent 
commitment  to  ROTC/Army  was  .18  (p  < .001),  with  cadets  making  an  early 
decision  to  join  ROTC  scoring  higher  on  the  career  commitment  scale  than 
cadets  making  a late  decision. 

Because  time  of  entry  into  ROTC  is  a procedural  variable  that  is  easily 
manipulable  by  program  policy,  the  effect  of  this  variable  on  subsequent  com- 
mitment was  explored  further  using  the  already  described  multiple  discriminant 
function  analysis.  A significant  overall  difference  in  the  multivariate  com- 
mitment criterion  as  a function  of  year  of  entry  was  obtained  (F  = 2.33, 
df  = 612,  p < .008,  multivariate  R = .201).  Two  criteria  made  substantial 
contributions  to  this  difference,  including:  (1)  an  Army  perceptions  factor 
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TABLE  8.15 


MEAN  SCORES  ON  COMMITMENT  INDICES,  FOR  ROTC  CADETS, 
BY  YEAR  IN  SCHOOL 


Freshman 

Year  in 
Sophomore 

School 

Junior 

Senior 

Intention  to  remain  in 

ROTC  (Item  IV-N)a 

2.66 

2.31 

1.45 

1.54 

Type  of  Army  service 
contemplated 
(Item  IV-0)a 

4.58 

3.83 

2.60 

2.98 

Army  career 

intention  (Item  I V-Q ) 

3.04 

2.79 

2.60 

2.68 

Extent  looking 
forward  to  Army 
service  (Item  IV-R)a 

2.68 

2.37 

1.81 

1.96 

Note.  The  lower  the  score,  the  greater  the  commitment.  All  means  in 
this  table  have  been  adjusted  for  race,  sex,  and  father's  education. 

aSee  Figure  8.1  or  Appendix  B for  the  full  item. 
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score  Loss  of  Personal  Control  and  Individuality  (F  = 5.37,  df  = 612,  p < .021) 
and  2)  Item  IV-U,  an  ROTC  commitment  item  concerning  whether  the  individual 
would  have  joined  ROTC  in  the  absence  of  finanacial  benefits  (F  = 6.14,  df  = 612. 
p < .013) . 

Mean  scores  on  these  two  criteria  for  those  who  decided  to  enroll  in 
ROTC  in  the  sophomore  year  versus  those  who  decided  to  enroll  earlier  are  shown 
in  Table  8.16.  With  regard  to  the  factorial  dimension  of  Loss  of  Personal  Con- 
trol and  Individuality  (the  lower  the  score,  the  less  personal  control  perceived 
to  be  provided  by  the  Army),  it  is  apparent  that  cadets  who  decided  to  enroll 
during  their  sophomore  year  perceive  the  Army  as  offering  the  individual  less 
personal  control  and  individuality  than  cadets  who  made  the  decision  to  enroll 
in  ROTC  during  their  freshman  year  or  earlier.  Similarly,  cadets  who  decided 
to  enroll  in  their  sophomore  year  indicated  that  they  would  have  been  less 
likely  to  have  join  ROTC  if  it  did  not  offer  financial  benefits. 

It  is  possible  to  account  for  these  findings  on  at  least  two  bases.  First, 
it  may  be  that  those  cadets  who  make  the  ROTC  enrollment  decision  early  do  so 
while  considering  only  a limited  range  of  decision  parameters  and,  once  en- 
rolled, do  not  pause  to  reflect  further  on  negative  attributes  of  the  decision. 
Those  who  make  the  decision  later,  however,  do  so  while  considering  a wider 
range  of  influences  and  factors  (possibly  including  financial  benefits,  for 
example)  and  may  have  somewhat  less  intrinsic  motivation  upon  enrollment  than 
those  who  enroll  earlier.  Thus,  it  may  be  that  sophomore  joiners  were  "pushed" 
more  by  external  forces  such  as  financial  benefits,  and  less  impelled  by  in- 
trinsic ROTC/Army  attributes. 

A second  possible  basis  for  the  finding  is  that  late  joirers  have  had 
less  overall  exposure  to  the  ROTC  program.  Given  the  seemingly  direct  positive 
relationship  between  ROTC  exposure  and  ROTC/Army  commitment,  this  factor  could 
well  operate  to  result  in  a lower  level  of  commitment  among  those  who  enrolled 
in  the  sophomore  year  or  later. 

These  two  explanations  are,  of  course,  not  mutually  exclusive  and  both 
sets  of  processes  may  be  operative  in  terms  of  influencing  career  commitment. 

Possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship  and  commitment.  Chapter  5 reported 
that  possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship  was  positively  related  to  the  overall 
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TABLE  8.16 


MEAN  SCORES  ON  COMMITMENT  INDICES  FOR  ROTC  CADETS, 
BY  TIME  OF  ROTC  ENROLLMENT  DECISION 


Year  Decided  to  Join  ROTC 
College  Freshman 

or  Earlier  College  Sophomore 


Perceived  Loss  of  Personal 

Control  and  Individuality  .27  .05 

Willingness  to  join  ROTC 
without  financial  benefits 

(Item  IV-U)b  2.17  2.54 


Note.  All  means  in  this  table  have  been  adjusted  for  race,  sex,  and 
father's  education. 

aFactor  score  from  factor  analysis  of  perceptions  regarding  the  Army. 
This  score  has  a mean  of  zero  and  a standard  deviation  of  1.0,  with  higher 
scores  implying  less  perceived  loss  of  personal  control  in  the  Army. 

bThe  lower  the  score,  the  higher  the  commitment. 
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career  commitment  scale  score  among  ROTC  cadets  (r  = .23,  p < .001),  but  un- 
related to  the  overall  career  commitment  scale  score  among  Army  officers. 

Again  because  the  awarding  of  scholarships  is  a procedural  variable  easily 
manipulate  by  program  policy,  an  attempt  was  made  to  explore  these  findings 
further.  Thus  the  effects  of  ROTC  scholarships  on  several  commitment  indices  wet 
re-examined,  this  time  with  the  background  variables  of  race,  sex,  and  father's 
education  controlled  for. 

Among  ROTC  cadets,  the  overall  multivariate  test  of  scholarship  effects 
on  the  criterion  composite  was  significant  (F  = 4.70,  df  = 614,  p < .001, 
multivariate  R = .279).  Examination  of  bivariate  tests  revealed  that  four 
items  contributed  heavily  to  the  observed  differences,  including:  (a)  Item 

IV-N,  intention  to  remain  in  ROTC  (F  = 17.95,  p < .001;  (b)  Item  IV-0,  type 
of  Army  service  contemplated  (F  = 40.52,  p < .001);  (c)  Item  IV-Q,  Army  career 
intention  (F  = 17.95,  p < .001);  (d)  Item  IV-R,  extent  looking  forward  to 
Army  service  (F  = 17.95, p < .001). 

Mean  scores  on  these  four  items  for  cadets  with  ROTC  scholarships  and 
cadets  without  ROTC  scholarships  are  presented  in  Table  8.17.  (Results  in 
this  table  are  scored  in  a counter-intuitive  manner,  with  a low  score  re- 
flecting higher  commitment.)  A very  surprising  finding  emerges  from  Table  8.17: 

once  the  background  variables  of  race , sex,  and  father's  education  are  conirolle 

19 

for , scholarship  has  a negative  relationship  with  commitment  among  cadets. 

This  was  true  for  all  four  commitment  indices  significantly  related  to  posses- 
sion of  an  ROTC  scholarship. 

While  this  finding  may,  on  the  surface,  appear  to  contradict  commonsensical 
notions  regarding  the  impact  of  scholarships,  a number  of  recent  findings  from 
related  military  research  provide  additional  buttressing.  That  is,  in  a series 
of  incentive-testing  studies  carried  out  with  both  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel (cf.  Frey,  Glickman,  Korman,  Goodstadt  & Romanczuk,  1974;  Frey,  Goodstadi 
Korman,  Romanczuk  & Glickman,  1974),  it  was  found  that  increasing  the  level  of 


1 9 

The  positive  relationship  reported  in  Chapter  5 between  possession  of  an  . 
ROTC  scholarship  and  ROTC/Army  career  commitment  among  cadets  was  a zero-order  . 
correlation  which  did  wet  control  for  race,  sex,  or  father's  education.  Also 
it  was  a relationship  based  on  the  total  career  commitment  scale  score,  which 
was  comprised  of  the  four  items  in  Table  8.17  plus  three  additional  items  not  * 
examined  in  the  present  analysis.  Thus  the  two  sets  of  findings  are  not  con- 
tradictory. 
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TABLE  8.17 


MEAN  SCORES9  ON  COMMITMENT  INDICES  FOR  ROTC  CADETS, 
BY  POSSESSION  OF  ROTC  SCHOLARSHIP 


Cadets  Having 
Scholarships 

Cadets  Without 
Scholarships 

Intention  to  remain  in  ROTC 
(Item  IV-N) 

2.00 

1.61 

Type  of  Army  service  contem- 
plated (Item  iV-0) 

4.46 

3.00 

Army  career  intention 
(Item  IV-Q) 

3.06 

2.59 

Extent  looking  forward  to 
Army  service  (Item  IV-R) 

2.42 

1.97 

aThe  lower  the  score,  the  greater  the  commitment.  All  means  in  this 
table  have  been  adjusted  for  race,  sex,  and  father's  education. 
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financial  and  other  incentives  offered  to  induce  military  service  may  reduce 
overall  motivation.  Thus,  a scholarship  may  ultimately  come  to  be  perceived 
by  the  recipient  as  being  too  constraining,  since  it  contractually  binds 
him  to  a specified  number  of  years  of  service.  As  a result  of  this  perceived 
loss  of  freedom,  the  individual  may  manifest  "reactance"  (cf.  Brehm,  1966) 
and  become  less  psychologically  committed, 

A related  theoretical  development  suggests  another  basis  for  the  findings. 
Notz  (1975)  has  recently  suggested  that  the  introduction  of  extrinsic  rewards 
(like  a scholarship)  may  subsequently  lead  to  a decrement  in  intrinsic  motiva- 
tion. Thus,  a scholarship  may  actually  serve  as  an  internal  barrier  pre- 
venting the  development  of  intrinsic  interest  in  ROTC  and  the  Army. 

Trends  and  Differences  Among  Army  Officers 

Having  looked  at  the  effects  on  commitment  indices  of  year  in  school, 
year  decision  to  join  ROTC  was  made,  and  possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship, 
the  discussion  now  turns  to  examining  the  effects  of  analogous  time-  and 
procedural -rel ated  independent  variables  on  commitment  among  Army  officers. 

Possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship,  length  of  Army  service,  and  commitment. 
The  longer-term  effects  of  possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship  on  commitment 
were  studied  by  conducting  the  already  described  multiple  discriminant  function 
analysis  on  data  from  the  Army  officer  sample.  In  addition  to  possession  of 
an  ROTC  scholarship,  the  additional  independent  variable  "length  of  Army 
service"  was  looked  at,  in  order  to  get  a feel  for  the  evolving  effects  of 
scholarships  on  commitment  (i.e.,  the  effect  of  scholarships  on  commitment 
over  time).  Two  indices  of  length  of  Army  service  were  used:  months  already 
served  in  the  Army  and  months  left  to  serve  in  the  Army.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  for  both  indices,  so  only  results  using  the  former  variable 
are  presented  here. 

No  significant  main  effect  between  possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship 
and  the  overall  commitment  composite  was  obtained.  However,  the  relationship 
between  the  ROTC  scholarship-months  served  in  the  Army  interaction  and  the 
overall  commitment  composite  was  significant.  The  interaction  between  scholar- 
ship and  months  served  in  the  Army  was  particularly  evident  on  three  items 


(p  < .001)  Including  likelihood  of  making  a career  in  the  Army  {Item  IV-C, 

F = 17.08,  df  s 423),  Army  career  intention  {Item  IV-S,  F = 13*23,  df  = 423), 
and  satisfaction  with  Army  job  (Item  IV-Z,  F = 14.63,  df  = 423).  As  shown 
in  Tables  8.18,  8.19,  and  8.20,  the  picture  of  the  scholarship  x linear  months 
in  service  trends  is  relatively  consistent  across  the  three  indices  of  career 
commitment.  That  is,  for  those  officers  who  had  scholarships  during  ROTC*. 

1.  the  likelihood  of  making  a career  in  the  Army  decreases  over  time, 

2.  career  intention  remains  relatively  constant  until  31  months  or 
more  of  service,  when  it  suddenly  decreases, 

3.  job  satisfaction  decreases  over  time. 

In  contrast  to  the  picture  of  former  scholarship  holders,  those  Arnry  officers 
who  did  not  receive  scholarships  were  found  to: 

1.  increase  the  likelihood  that  they  would  make  a career  in  the  Army 
by  the  time  they  had  served  31  months  or  more, 

2.  decrease  career  intention  between  thirteen  and  thirty  months  and 
then  increase  intention  thereafter, 

3.  increase  job  satisfaction  at  the  end  of  31  or  more  months  of  service. 

At  first  glance  these  findings  appear  to  imply  that  the  long-term  effects 
of  scholarships  become  apparent  among  Army  officers  after  they  have  served 
approximately  two  and  one-half  years  of  their  period  of  obligated  service,  at 
which  point  non-scholarship  officers  exhibit  greater  commitment  than  scholar- 
ship holders.  However,  this  interpretation  of  the  data  may  not  be  the  right 
one.  Non-scholarship  ROTC-graduate  Army  officers  who  are  past  the  two-year 
mark  of  obligated  service  are  almost  universally  Regular  Army  officers. 

Chapter  5 showed  these  officers  to  be  much  more  committed  to  a ROTC/Army 
career  than  Reservists.  Thus  the  apparent  long-term  “negative  effect  of 
scholarships"  may  be  attributable  in  large  part  to  the  disproportionate  repre- 
sentation of  Regular  Army  officers  in  the  31-month  non-scholarship  group. 

The  most  appropriate  summary  of  data  on  the  relationship  between  ROTC 
scholarships  and  commitment  among  Army  officers  appears  to  be  as  follows; 
there  is  no  indication  that  Army  officers  who  held  ROTC  scholarships  while 
in  college  are  more  committed  than  Army  officers  who  did  not  hold  ROTC  scholar- 
ships. In  all  probability  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  career  commitment  is 
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aThe  higher  the  score*  the  greater  the  perceived  likelihood.  All 
means  in  this  table  have  been  adjusted  for  race,  sex,  and  father's  education. 


TABLE  8.19 

INTERACTION  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  WITH  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE 
ON  ARMY  CAREER  INTENTION3 


aThe  lower  the  score,  the  greater  the  career  intention.  All  means  in 
this  table  have  been  adjusted  for  race,  sex,  and  father's  education. 
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TABLE  8.20 

INTERACTION  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  WITH  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE 
IN  TERMS  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  ARMY  JOB® 


Months  Served  in  Army 
0-12  13-19  20-30  31  or  more 

ROTC  Scholarship  2.26  1.98  2,70  2.91 

No  Scholarship  2.39  2.28  2.69  1.69 

aThe  lower  the  score,  the  greater  the  job  satisfaction.  All  means 
in  this  table  have  been  adjusted  for  race,  sex,  and  father's  education. 
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strongly  determined  by  the  freedom  with  which  the  initial  participation/ 
commitment  decision  is  made.  Participation  decisions  that  are  based  heavily 
on  extrinsic  motivators  (such  as  financial  benefits)  are  not  likely  to 
result  in  subsequent  high  commitment. 

This  finding  does  not,  however,  negate  the  utility  of  the  ROTC  scholar- 
ship program.  As  stated  in  Chapter  5,  the  present  study  focuses  on  only 
one  index  of  a "good"  cadet  or  officer,  that  of  his/her  commitment  to  the 
ROTC/Army  career  path.  It  does  not  touch  on  another,  equally  important, 
index  of  a "good"  cadet  or  officer,  that  of  his/her  competence  in  performing 
job  duties  related  to  the  career.  Since  other  data  from  this  study  show 
that,  even  with  the  ROTC  scholarship  program,  ROTC  students  report  lower 
academic  abilities  than  their  classmates,  it  may  well  be  the  case  that  the 
scholarship  program  is  essential  to  attracting  cadets  and  officers  who  would 
perform  well  on  that  second  index  of  "goodness,"  that  of  quality  performance. 

Further  research  can  establish  the  relationship  between  possession  of 
an  ROTC  scholarship  and  performance  among  retained  officers. 

Receipt  of  preferred  branch  assignment,  time  gap  between  college  gradua- 
tion and  Army  Basic  Course,  and  commitment.  Finally,  the  effect  on  Army 
officer  commitment  of  two  procedural  variables -- receipt  of  preferred  branch 
assignment  and  time  gap  between  college  graduation  and  the  Army  Basic  Course  — 
was  examined.  Chapter  5 reported  that  these  variables  were  not  related  to 
career  commitment  scale  score.  However,  because  both  these  variables  again 
represent  procedural  variables  under  control  of  ROTC/Army  policy,  a further 
attempt  was  made  to  examine  whether  they  were  related  to  any  of  the  career 
commitment  indices,  after  race,  sex,  and  father's  education  were  partialled 
out.  No  significant  results  were  obtained  in  the  reanalysis  for  either  in- 
dependent variable,  on  either  the  composite  commitment  criterion  or  any  of 
its  components. 

One  concludes  that  officers  are  able  to  adjust  to  Army-assigned  branches 
and  to  delays  in  the  start  of  their  period  of  obligated  Army  service.  These 
"disappointments"  do  not  affect  thei>  subsequent  commitment  to  the  Army 
career  path. 
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Commitment  Trends  across  the  Cross-sectional  Samples 

There  was  only  one  commitment- related  item  asked  of  high  school,  college, 
and  Army  officer  respondents.  This  was  the  item  "How  likely  are  you  to  make 
a career  of  the  Army?"  Mean  responses  of  high  school,  college  ROTC,  college 
non-ROTC.  and  Army  officer  samples  to  this  item  are  presented  in  Table  8.21. 

The  overall  difference  in  mean  commitment  as  reflected  in  responses  to 
this  item  was  significant  (F  = 278.49,  df  = 3 and  3248,  p < .001).  Analysis 
of  the  significance  of  the  difference  between  specific  means  revealed  that: 

1.  High  school  students  reported  a greater  likelihood  of  making  a career 
in  the  Army  than  non-ROTC  college  students  (t  = 9.42,  df  = 1885,  p < .001). 

2.  College  ROTC  cadets  reported  a greater  likelihood  of  making  a career 

in  the  Army  than  Army  officers  ( t = 4.10,  df  = 1363,  p < .001). 

The  first  finding  is  not  surprising  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  high 
school  sample  represents  a more  general  population  of  students,  many  of  whom— 
those  in  schools  not  offering  JR0TC — have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  ROTC/Army  career  path,  whereas  the  college  non-ROTC  sample 
represents  a population  of  students  who  have  hau  the  opportunity  (which  they 
rejected)  to  participate  in  ROTC. 

The  latter  finding  is  somewhat  surprising  since  Army  officers  are  further 
along  the  career  path  than  ROTC  cadets  and  thus  have  a greater  personal  in- 
vestment ’n  pursuing  a career  already  started.  However,  in  light  of  the 
already  mentioned  sharp  discrepancy  in  the  military  related  values  and  atti- 
tudes of  cadets  and  officers  (with  cadets  consistently  reflecting  more 
favorable  attitudes  towards  ROTC/Army*  see  Chapters  4,  5,  and  7),  this  dis- 
crepancy in  commitment  could  probably  have  been  predicted.  As  previously 
mentioned,  ;t  is  impossible,  given  the  cross-sectional  data  available,  to 
attribute  the  differences  to  maturation  effects  (a  drop  in  enthusiasm  with 
increasing  age),  program  effects  (a  drop  in  enthusiasm  because  cf  failure  of 
the  Army  to  meet  cadets'  high  expectations)  or  historical  effects  (prior  nega- 
tive attitudes  on  the  part  nf  the  present  crop  of  ROTC-graduate  Army  officers 
owing  to  the  conflicts  associated  with  the  Vietnam  War  era  draft  while  they 
were  student*-'. 
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TABLE  8.21 

MEAN  LIKELIHOOD  OF  MAKING  A CAREER  IN  THE 
ARMY  ACROSS  GROUPS 


Reported  Likelihood  of  an 
Army  Career  a 


High  School  Students  2.03 

(N=l 028) 

Non-ROTC  College  Students 

(N— 859)  1.58 

ROTC  Cadets 

(N=738)  3.09 

Army  Officers 

(N=627)  Z*80 


aThe  higher  the  number,  the  greater  the  reported  likelihood  of  an 
Army  career. 
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Cross-sectional  comparisons  were  made  of  (a)  the  factor  structure  under- 
lying beliefs  about  ROTC  and  beliefs  about  the  Army,  (b)  the  effects  on 
commitment  of  certain  procedural  variables  manipulable  by  ROTC/Arm y program 
policy  such  as  possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship  and  time  of  entry  into  ROTC, 
and  (c)  respondents'  answers  to  the  single  commitment- related  item  asked  of 
all  participants  in  the  study:  "How  likely  are  you  to  make  a career  of  the 

Army?" 

Examination  of  the  factor  structure  underlying  beliefs  about  ROTC/Army 
held  by  high  school  students,  college  students,  and  Army  officers  revealed 
that: 

1.  Similar  factors  underlie  these  groups'  perceptions  of  ROTC/Army. 

2.  The  factors,  however,  become  more  differentiated  and  specific  — i .e. , 
fewer  item  components  with  loadings  over  .40,  or  a greater  percentage  of  the 
variance  accounted  for  by  the  factor  — in  the  sample  sequence  from  high  school 
to  college  to  Army. 

The  effects  on  commitment  of  certain  procedural  variables  were  examined 
by  nans  of  multiple  discriminant  function  analyses  that:  (a)  used  factor 
scores  obtained  in  the  previous  analyses  as  well  as  component  items  of  the 
ROTC/Army  career  commitment  scale  as  dependent  variables,  and  (b)  controlled 
for  independent  variables  such  as  race,  sex,  and  father's  education,  which 
were  not  being  directly  subjected  to  testing.  It  was  found  that: 

1.  Commitment  to  ROTC/Army  among  ROTC  cadets  rises  gradually  from  tne 
freshman  to  the  junior  year,  and  then  falls  slightly  at  the  senior  year. 

2.  Cadets  who  decide  to  join  ROTC  in  their  college  sophomore  year  or 

later  have  lower  commitment  to  ROTC/Army  than  cadets  who  make  an  earlier  par- 
ticipation decision,  because  the  former  group  of  cadets:  (a)  perceive  the 

Army  as  providing  less  personal  control  and  individuality,  and  (b)  are  more 
strongly  motivated  by  ROTC's  financial  benefits. 

3.  After  race,  sex,  and  father's  education  are  partialled  out,  pos- 
session of  an  ROTC  scholarship  is  negatively  related  to  certain  commitment 
indices  among  ROTC  cadets. 
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4.  Possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship  while  in  college  is  unrelated  to 
Army  officers'  career  commitment  in  the  early  months  of  ob'Mgated  service, 
and  negatively  related  to  officers'  commitment  after  they  have  served  two 
and  a half  years  of  obligated  service.  However,  this  latter  finding  may  be 
attributable  to  the  overrepresentation  of  Regular  Army  officers  among  the 
non-scholarship,  late-service  group. 

5.  Neither  failure  to  receive  a preferred  branch  assignment  nor  delay 

in  the  onset  of  the  Basic  Course  is  related  to  commitment  among  Army  officers. 

Finally,  cross-sectional  comparison  of  the  single  commitment-related 
item  asked  of  all  respondents  in  the  present  study --"How  likely  are  you  to 
make  a career  of  the  Army"  --revealed  that  the  ROTC  cadet  group  perceived 
itself  as  being  the  most  likely  to  make  a career  of  the  Army,  followed  by 
(in  descending  order):  the  Army  officer  group,  the  high  school  group,  the 

college  non-ROTC  student  group. 

The  relationship  between  all  these  findings  and  those  described  in 
Chapters  4 through  7 was  pointed  out  throughout  the  discussion. 
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CHAPTER  9 

SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


This  final  chapter  will: 

1.  summarize  the  study's  goals,  activities,  and  limitations; 

2.  present  a final  descriptive  model  of  the  ROTC/Army  career  commitment 
process; 

3.  summarize  major  findings  of  the  present  study  and  discuss  their 
implications  for  general  Drinciples  of  career  commitment  in  the  young  adult 
years ; 

4.  discuss  implications  of  the  study  for  improvement  of  the  ROTC  and 
Army  programs;  and 

5.  discuss  implications  of  the  study  for  future  research  in  the  area 
of  ROTC/Army  career  commitment. 

Project  Goals,  Activities,  and  Limitations 

The  goal  of  the  study  was  to  contribute  to  the  state  of  existing  knowledge 
about  the  process  of  career  commitment  among  young  Americans,  by  studying  one 
career  path  in  depth:  that  of  becoming  an  Army  officer  via  the  ROTC  route. 

The  major  research  questions  addressed  by  the  study  were:  Who  joins  ROTC? 

Why?  Which  members  of  ROTC  intend  to  remain  on  as  career  Army  officers?  Why? 
What  factors  in  the  individual  and  in  his/her  home,  school,  and  societal  envi- 
ronment increase  or  decrease  commitment  to  an  Army  career?  It  was  hoped  that 
in  the  process  of  answering  these  questions:  (a)  the  ROTC/Army  career  commit- 

ment process  could  be  more  fully  understood;  (b)  a methodology  could  be 
developed  which  other  investigators  could  use  in  studying  other  career  paths; 

(c)  principles  applicable  to  career  commitment  in  general  would  emerge;  and, 

(d)  recommendations  on  how  ROTC  and  the  Army  could  be  improved  to  increase 
members'  commitment  could  be  spelled  out. 

The  following  activities  were  undertaken  by  the  project: 

1.  The  relevant  literature  and  data  banks  were  reviewed;  preliminary 
interviews  with  75  ROTC  college  students,  70  non-ROTC  college  students,  and 
60  Army  officers  were  conducted;  and  a meeting  of  the  project  National  Advisory 
Panel  consisting  of  seven  experts  in  the  area  of  career  development  was 
convened— all  in  order  to  develoo  a tentative  model  of  the  ROTC/Army  career 
commitment  process. 
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2.  A survey  questionnaire  based  on  the  tentative  model  was  constructed. 

3.  This  questionnaire  was  circulated  among  a stratified  random  sample 
of  1,089  high  school  students,  1,633  college  students  (754  in  ROTC;  879  not 
in  ROTC)  and  634  ROTC-graduate  Army  officers  in  the  period  of  obligated  Army 
service. 

4.  Responses  to  the  questionnaire  were  analyzed  and  the  tentative  model 
tested  by  bivariate  and  multivariate  statistical  techniques.- 

The  tentative  model  was  designed  to  be  as  exhaustive  as  possible,  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  final  model  would  encompass  all  crucial  determinants  of  the 
career  commitment  process.  The  model  included  nine  global  factors  hypothesized 
to  be  related  to  career  commitment  in  general:  (a)  the  U.S.  and  world  political 

and  socioeconomic  context;  (b)  the  school  and  study  program  context;  (c)  indi- 
vidual background  and  primary  socialization  factors;  (d)  individual  aptitudes; 

(e)  individual  life  experiences  or  secondary  socialization  conditions;  (f)  indi- 
vidual values,  interests,  and  aspirations;  (g)  individual  attitudes;  (h)  infor- 
mation acquired  by  the  individual  about  the  career;  and  (i)  career-related 
experiences.  It  also  included  numerous  specific  variables  under  each  of  these 
global  factors,  hypothesized  to  be  operative  in  the  ROTC/Army  career  commitment 
process  in  particular. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that,  while  the  career  commitment  process  is 
necessarily  longitudinal --occurring  over  time  and  involving  continuous  feedback 
between  the  individual  and  his/her  environment-data  in  the  present  study  were 
gathered  at  a single  point  in  time  using  a cross-sectional,  as  opoosed  to  longi- 
tudinal, design.;  Thus  it  is  possible  to  impute  heuristic,  but  not  definitive 
predictive,  validity  to  the  study's  findings;  some  of  the  relationshiDS  unearthed, 
e.g.,  the  positive  relationships  between  military  attitudes  and  ROTC/Army  commit- 
ment may  have  evolved  subsequent  to,  and  not  prior  to,  behavioral  obligations  to 
the  Army  (cf.  Festinger,  1957;  Bern,  1968). 

Moreover,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  7,  when  trends  or  changes  on  crucial 
variables  across  the  cross-sectional  groups  are  found,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  choose  among  alternate  causal  explanations  of  the  data.  The  observed  trends 
may  be  due  to;  (a)  mature- ion  zf feats,  owing  to  age  differences  among  the 
samples;  (b)  historical  effects , owing  to  the  different  socio-political  context 
in  which  ROTC  participation  decisions  were  made;  (c)  self -selection  effects , 
i.e.,  greater  homogeneity  in  the  older  samples  because  of  drop-outs  among  deviant; 
from  the  military  mold;  and  (d)  program  effects , i.e.,  actual  changes  among  careei 
path  participants  brought  about  by  the  ROTC/Army  experience. 
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Another  limitation  of  the  study  lies  in  its  focus  on  individual,  but 
not  environmental,  determinants  of  commitment.  It  is  probable  that  the 
socioeconomic  climate  in  the  country  (e.g.,  the  unemployment  rate)  influences 
military  participation  and  commitment.  Environmental  variables  such  as  this 
were  included  in  the  tentative  model  but  were  not  studied,  primarily  because, 
since  the  data  were  collected  at  a single  point  in  time,  there  was  no  variance 
in  these  societal  predictor  variables. 

The  effect  of  the  ROTC  and  Army  program  contexts  on  commitment  was 
evaluated,  but  this  was  done  using  respondents'  perceptions  of  these  contexts 
as  the  data  (as  opposed  to  "objective"  indices  such  as  number  of  ROTC  instructors 
in  the  program,  number  of  years  che  program  had  been  in  existence,  etc.). 

A Final  Descriptive  Model  of 
RQTC/Army  Career  Commitment 

Figures  1.2  and  1.3  presented  the  tentative  model  of  ROTC/Army  career 

commitment,  which  guided  questionnaire  construction  and  data  analysis. 

20 

Figure  9.1  presents  the  final  descriptive  model  of  ROTC/Army  career  commitment, 
based  on  present  study's  findings.  The  figure  is  not  very  different  from 
Figure  1.2,  because  the  tentative  model  performed  quite  well  in  successive 
evaluations  of  its  ability  to  account  for  ROTC/Army  participation  and  commit- 
ment (Chapters  4 and  5).. 

The  final  descriptive  model  in  Figure  9.1  was  empirically  tested  for  cadc?ts 

in  Basic  ROTC,  cadets  in  Advanced  ROTC,  White  Army  officers  in  their  period  of 

obligated  Army  service,  and  Black  Army  officers  in  their  period  of  obligated 

Army  service.  Results  of  the  path  analyses  were  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter 

6 and  will  be  summarized  again  in  the  next  section.  These  path  models  can  be 
20 

viewed  as  the  final  empirical  models  of  the  ROTC/Army  career  commitment  process. 

Implications  of  Findings  of 
General  Principles  of  Career  Commitment 

This  section  will  present  some  general  principles  of  career  commitment  in 
the  young  adult  years,  using  data  from  the  present  study  as  evidence.  Because 


20 The  word  "final"  model  is  used  here  ta  mean  "as  of  the  time  of  the 
present  study."  Needless  to  say  future  research  can  and  should  build  on  and 
further  refine  these  models. 
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Note  1 Boxes  A,  Bj  and  are  environmental 
determinants  of  commitment  and  lor  the  most  part  were 
not  tested  in  the  present  study  (*  denotes  variables 
not  tested) 

2 Boxes  1,2,  and  3 a~e  "remote"  influences 
on  comn-'tment  and  were  found  to  be  most  salient  at  the 
Basic  ROTC  career  staoe  Boxes  4..  S,.  6,  and  7 are  "inter 
mediate"  influences  on  conmitmer.t  and  were  found  to  be  mo 
salient  at  the  Advanced  ROTC  carec  sMge  Boxos  9 and  1 
are  “proximate,"  experiential  variables  and  were  found  to 
most  salient  at  the  post-rolleoe,  eirlv  Army  service  care 
stage 


the  present  study  focused  only  on  a single  career  path,  the  principles  to  be 
presented  should  be  viewed  as  hypotheses,  until  verified  and  tested  on  other 
career  paths. 

Principle  1.  A whole  gamut  of  demographic,  socio-psychological , informational, 
experiential,  and  environmental  factors  influence  career  decisions  and  intentions. 
Specifically,  the  following  general  factors  potentially  influence  career  decisions 
and  intentions:  (a)  the  U.S.  and  world  political  and  socioeconomic  context;  (b) 

the  school  and  study  program  context;  (c)  individual  background  and  primary  so- 
cialization factors;  (d)  individual  aptitudes;  (e)  individual  life  experiences  or 
secondary  socialization  conditions;  (f)  individual  values,  -‘nterests,  t>nd  aspira- 
tions; (g)  individual  attitudes;  (h)  information  acquired  by  the  individual  about 
the  career;  and  (i)  career-related  experiences.  Influences  (a)  and  (b)  are  envi- 
ronmental factors;  influences  (c)  through  (i)  are  individual  factors,  which  may 
be  further  characterized  as:,  demographic  (c  and  d),  socio-psycholoqical  (f  and  r) 
informational  (h),  and  experiential  (e  and  i). 

Evidence.  The  bivariate  analyses  conducted  in  Chapters  4 and  5 showed 
these  variables  to  be  highly  successful  in  discriminating  ROTC  students 
from  non-ROTC  students  and  in  "predicting,"  or  at  least  correlating  with, 
ROTC/Army  commitment  among  ROTC  cadets  and  Army  officers. 

Principle  2.  These  general  factors  are  interrelated  according  to  the  schema 
presented  in  Figure  9.2. 

Evidence.  Empirical  path  coefficient  models  based  on  the  general  model 
presented  in  Figure  9.2  explained  from  .35  t\  53  of  the  variance  in 
ROTC/Army  career  commitment  among  ROTC/cadets  and  Army  officers  (see 
Chapter  6). 

Principle  3.  While  the  specific  variables  influencing  career-related  decisions 
and  intentions  may  vary  from  one  career  path  to  another,  the  general  factors 
involved  (see  Principles  1 and  2)  are  alike. 

Evidence.  Because  the  present  study  focused  solely  on  participation  in 
and  commitment  to  a single  career  path  (ROTC/Army)  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  from  this  study  to  support  this  proposition.  However  it  is 
true  that  the  general  factors  investigated  here  were  found  to  likewise 
apply  in  a completely  different  setting,  that  , r career  decisions  related 
to  the  priesthood  role  (Schoenherr  and  Greeley,  1974).- 
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A GENERAL  MODEL  OF  CAREER  COMMITMENT  IN  THE  YOUNG  ADULT 
(HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIOR,  COLLEGE,  IMMEDIATE  POST-COLLEGE)  YEARS 


Principle  4.  Different  career  influences  become  salient  at  different  career 
stages. 

Evidence.  The  path  analysis  of  cadet  and  officer  commitment  (Chapter  6) 
showed  that  remote  demographic  background  variables  were  most  salient 
at  the  early  college  career  stage;  these  gave  way  to  socio-psychological 
variables  (i.e.,  the  match  between  one's  values  and  job  interests  and 
that  provided  by  the  career)  at  the  late  college  career  stage  and  to  job- 
related  experiences  at  the  immediate  post-college  career  stage. 

Evidence.  Parental  encouragement  was  very  influential  (highly  related 
to  participation  and  commitment)  at  the  high  school  and  college  career 
stages;  but  was  not  as  influential  as  peer  attitudes  at  the  post-college 
period  (Chapters  4 and  5). 

Principle  5.  Participants  in  a career  path  differ  from  non-participants  in 
aptitudes,  values,  salient  attitudes,  and  dimensions  sought  in  a job. 

Evidence.  Striking  differences  between  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  college  students 
were  found  on  these  variable  sets  (Chapter  4). 

Principle  6.  These  differences  between  career  path  participants  and  non- 
participants increase  with  time. 

Evidence.  Many  more  differences  were  found  between  ROTC  and  non-ROTC 
students  at  the  college  chan  at  the  high  school  level,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  high  school  sample  was,  demographically  speaking,  more  diverse 
(Chapter  4). 

Evidence.  Discriminant  function  analyses  conducted  to  separate  the  ROTC 
from  the  non-ROTC  student  groups  (Chapter  4)  performed  best  for  tne  college 
juniors  and  seniors,  next  best  for  the  college  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and 
least  well  for  the  high  school  seniors. 

Evidence.  Trend  analyses  conducted  across  the  early  college,  late  college, 
and  post-college  career  stages  on  the  value,  attitude,  and  job  dimension 
variable  sets  (Chapter  7)  identified  many  more  significant  trends  for 
ROTC/ Army  career  path  participants  than  for  the  non-ROTC/Army  comparison 
groups. 

Principle  7.  Early  exposure  to  a career  path  increases  subsequent  participation 
in  and  commitment  to  the  career  path.. 

Evidence.  A strong  career  modelling  effect  was  found  in  the  present  study, 
with  proportionately  more  ROTC  students  and  Army  officers  having  military- 
career  fathers  than  non-ROTC  students  (Chapter  4).  Also,  within  the  ROTC 
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cadet  and  Army  officer  groups,  those  having  a military  father  expressed 
higher  commitment  to  the  ROTC/Army  career  path  than  those  having  a 
civilian  father  (Chapter  5). 

Evidence.  Proportionately  more  ROTC  students  than  non-ROTC  students 
had  relatives  (siblings,  cousins)  in  ROTC  or  the  military  (Chapter  4). 
Evidence.  Participation  in  Junior  ROTC  (JROTC)  was  positively  related 
to  ROTC/Army  career  commitment  among  ROTC  college  cadets.  Attendance 
at  a high  school  with  JROTC  was  positively  related  to  ROTC/Army  commit- 
ment among  high  school  students,  even  when  JROTC  participants  were  not 
included  in  the  computation  (Chapter  5). 

Evidence.  ROTC  cadets  who  decided  to  join  ROTC  before  their  sophomore 
year  in  college  had  higher  commitment  to  ROTC/Army  than  ROTC  cadets  who 
decided  to  join  ROTC  in  their  sophomore  year  (Chapters  5 and  8). 

Principle  8.  Increased  family  and/or  financial  responsibilities  are  correlated 
with  greater  career  commitment,  because  these  responsibilities  make  it  difficult 
for  an  individual  to  switch  careers  even  at  an  early  career  stage. 

Evidence.  Married  ROTC  cadets  expressed  higher  commitment  to  ROTC/Army 
than  single  cadets.  Married  Army  officers  expressed  higher  commitment 
to  an  Army  career  than  single  officers  (Chapter  5). 

Principle  9.  The  more  intrinsic  or  free  one's  initial  motivation  in  exploring 
the  career  path,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  subsequent  commitment  to  the 
path. 

Evidence.  Possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship,  a strong  "extrinsic" 
motivator,  was  not  related  to  commitment  in  any  consistent  way.  At 
the  college  ROTC  level  it  was  positively  related  to  the  overall  career 
commitment  scale  score  but  negatively  related  to  some  of  the  individual 
commitment  scale  items.  At  the  Army  officer  level  it  was  unrelated  or 
negatively  related  to  tne  overall  career  commitment  score  and 
the  commitment  scale's  component  items  (Chapters  5 and  8). 

Evidence.  The  Beliefs  about  ROTC  items  which  were  negatively  or  insigni- 
ficantly related  to  commitment  among  ROTC  cadets  and  Army  officers 
(Chapter  5)  all  had  to  do  with  the  utilization  of  ROTC  as  a vehicle  for 
attainment  of  ends  other  than  an  Army  commission  (to  satisfy  parents, 
to  earn  money  in  college,  to  have  a good  time,  to  have  a guaranteed  job 
after  graduation,  to  postpone  decisions  about  what  to  do  after  college) 
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Respondents  who  agreed  that  ROTC  satisfies  these  (admittedly  positive) 
instrumental  ends  did  not  tend  to  be  high  in  commitment,  Dresumably 
because  they  joined  ROTC  for  the  said  instrumental  ends  rather  than  to 
truly  explore  a military  career. 

Principle  10.  There  is  a sharp  barrier  between  the  college  career  stage  and 
the  immediate  post-college  career  stage. 

Evidence.  Striking  differences  were  found  in  cadets'  vs.  officers' 
responses  to  the  Beliefs  about  ROTC  and  Beliefs  about  the  Army  items, 
with  cadets'  opinions  being  more  positive  on  almost  all  items  (Chapters 
4 and  7).  This  finding  is  in  line  with  that  of  many  previous  investiga- 
tors, and  is  attributable  at  least  in  part  to  disconfirmation  of  idealistic 
youthful  expectancies  by  the  realistic  world  of  work. 

Principle  11 . College-stage  experiences  with  a career  path  influence  commit- 
ment indirectly,  by  causing  an  individual  to  have  high  expectations  about  the 
Dost-college  career  stage.  Post-college  career-stage  experiences  influence 
commitment  directly. 

Evidence.  Path  analyses  conducted  on  the  data  (Chapter  6)  showed  that 
cadets'  satisfaction  with  their  ROTC  program  had  (only)  an  indirect 
effect  on  their  commitment  to  ROTC/Army  (via  the  high-expectations-about- 
the-Army  route).  Army  officers'  satisfaction  with  their  current  job  had 
a strong  direct  effect  on  their  commitment. 

Principle  12.  Experiences  affect  coireni tment  more  stongly  than  expectations. 
Evidence.  The  Beliefs  about  the  Army  items  correlated  with  commitment 
for  both  the  cadet  and  officer  groups,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  correla- 
tions was  much  higher  for  the  officer  group  (Chapter  5)., 

Principle  13.  An  individual's  perceptions  of  a career  become  increasingly 
differentiated  and  specific  with  time. 

Evidence.  Factor  analysis  of  the  Beliefs  about  ROTC  and  Beliefs  about 
the  Army  items  (Chapter  8)  showed  that  with  increasing  career  stage 
(high  school  vs.  college  vs.  Army  data)  the  obtained  factors  became 
sharper  and  more  highly  specific. 

Principle  14.  The  career  commitment  process  is  different  fo**  different  sub- 
groups of  the  population. 

Evidence.  Different  path  analytic  models  of  career  commitment  emerged 
for  White  and  Black  Army  officers  (Chapter  6)  with  White  officers' 
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commitment  being  determined  to  a large  extent  by  "intermediate" 
influences,  or  predispositions  (values,  motivations,  attitudes) 
existing  at  the  end  of  the  college  career  stage;  and  with  Black 
officers'  commitment  being  determined  more  directly  by  either 
"remote"  influences,  especially  parental  encouragement,  or  by 
"proximate"  influences,  especially  job  experiences. 

Evi dence.  Males  and  females  had  different  career  plans  consonant 
with  existing  cultural  norms  on  what  constitutes  a "male"  or  a 
"female"  career  (Chapter  4). 

Implications  of  Major  Findings 
for  the  ROTC  and  Army  Programs 

Having  discussed  implications  of  the  Dresent  study  for  understanding  the 
ROTC/Army  career  commitment  process  as  well  as  the  general  process  of  career 
commitment  in  the  young  adult  years,  the  discussion  now  turns  to  implications 
of  the  study  for  ROTC/Army  recruitment,  selection,  and  retention. 

Implications  for  Recruitment 

How  can  the  ROTC  potential  applicant  pool  be  enlarged?  The  study  offers 
four  suggestions,  the  first  two  of  which  deal  with  recruitment  advertising 
strategies,  the  last  two  with  recruitment  targets  or  sources: 

1.  It  was  found  that  there  were  "popular,"  as  well  as  "gooo"  reasons 
for  joining  ROTC,  and  that  these  two  motivation-sets  did  not  always  coincide. 

( Popular  reasons  are  those  chosen  by  the  greatest  number  of  cadets  as  their 
primary  reason  for  joining  ROTC,  to  wit:  an  Army  commission,  the  financial 

benefits  accompanying  ROTC,  the  satisfaction  or  pride  it  would  give  one's 
parents.  Good  reasons  are  those  associated  with  greatest  subsequent  commitment 
to  ROTC/Army,  to  wit:  an  Army  commissi  nr. , patriotism,  job  security  after 

graduation.)  Recruitment  advertising  could  stress  either  motivation  set, 
depending  on  the  demand  and  supply  of  potential  applicants.  Thus,  during 
"lean"  years,  or  years  when  the  Army  wants  to  increase  the  sheer  volume  of 
enrollment,  recruitment  efforts  could  stress  the  populo - reasons  for  joining. 
However,  during  years  where  potential  enrollment  figures  appear  to  be  sufficient 
or  even  in  surplus,  recruitment  efforts  could  stress  the  good  reasons  for  joining 
(good  in  terms  of  subseauent  retention;  ideally,  "good'  would  mean  in  terms 

of  subsequent  retention  as  well  as  quality  performances  however,  the  present 
study  focused  only  on  commitment  and  not  on  performance  evaluation).  Thus, 
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during  years  when  there  are  sufficient  numbers  wanting  to  join  ROTC,  the 
Army  could  stress  in  its  recruitment  advertising  the  opportunity  for  true 
career  exploration  and  preparation  offered  by  ROTC,  as  well  as  the  job 
security  and  possible  Army  commission  awaiting  one  after  graduation. 

2.  It  was  found  that  non-ROTC  students'  misperceptions  of  ROTC  consisted 
of  exaggerating  : (a)  the  extent  of  obligations  cadets  take  on  when  they  join 
ROTC;  (b)  the  salary  and  fringe  benefits  accompanying  membership  in  ROTC/Army. 
These  findings  have  implications  for  recruitment  advertising.  They  suggest 
that  there  is  no  need  to  stress  the  fringe  benefit  package  accompanying  ROTC/ 
Army,  as  students  are  well  aware  of  these  benefits  (indeed  think  they  are  more 
extensive  than  they  actually  are).  Rather,  one  aspect  of  advertising  to  stress, 
or  at  least  point  out,  is  the  limited  nature  of  obligations  contracted  by 
joining  ROTC. 

3.  It  was  found  that  parents  are  an  important  influence  in  shaping  career 
plans,  especially  during  the  student  career  stages,  and  most  especially  for  the 
Black  subgroup.  Thus  parents  are  potentially  an  important  recruitment  source, 
and  recruitment  efforts  could  be  expanded  to  focus  on  them. 

4.  It  was  found  that  commitment  to  ROTC/Army  is  lower  for  suburban  than 
for  rural  or  urban  residents.  This  implies  that  recruitment  efforts  will  not  be 
as  successful  in  the  suburbs  as  in  rural  or  urban  areas. 

Implications  for  Selection 

Which  individuals  have  a predisposition  to  join  and  be  highly  committed  to 
ROTC/Army?  The  model  given  in  Figure  9.1  (Boxes  1 through  6)  describes  the 
demographic,  exoeriential , and  socio-psychological  profile  of  such  a "good 
candidate."  It  must  be  stressed  again  that  the  concept  of  goodness  here  refers 
only  to  empirical  salience  to  career  participation  and  commitment  criteria  and 
not  necessarily  to  either:  (a)  emoirical  salience  to  performance  criteria,  or 

(b)  salience  to  an  idealized  notion  of  "what  a good  cadet  should  be." 

The  following  additional  implications  for  ROTC/Army  selection  are  derivable 
from  the  data: 

1.  It  was  found  that  demograDhic  background  variables  such  as  race,  sex, 
or  socioeconomic  status  were  not  nearly  as  powerful  in  predicting  ROTC/Army 
participation  and  commitment  as  were  the  socio-psychological  variables  of  values, 
attitudes,  and  job  needs..  Thus  selection  criteria  should  not  focus  on  demo- 
graphic variables,  except  perhaps  with  the  goal  of  encouraging  currently  under- 
represented gr  cups  to  apply.  Rather,  selection  criteria  should  focus  on  the 
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potent  socio-psychological , motivational  variables  such  as  favorable  military 
attitudes,  the  search  for  adventure  and  for  a chance  to  be  a leader  in  a 
job,  etc. 

2.  It  was  found  that  ROTC  students  had  lower  high  school  and  college 
grades  than  non-ROTC  students.  Thus  a greater  effort  should  be  made  to  recruit 
and  select  students  of  higher  academic  ability  into  ROTC,  with  the  goal  of 
having  ROTC  students  at  least  on  par  with  their  classmates. 

3.  It  was  found  that  proportionately  fewer  Black  ROTC  graduates  (compared 
to  their  White  peers)  are  selected  for  a Reqular  Army  commission.  Despite  this 
underrepresentation  in  the  Regular  Army  and  consequent  overrepresentation  in 
the  Reserves,  Black  Army  officers  have  higher  commitment  to  the  Army  than  White 
officers.  Also,  Blacks  in  general,  among  both  the  student  and  officer  groups, 
view  ROTC  and  the  Army  more  favorable  than.  Whites.  It  may  benefit  ROTC  and  the 
Army  to  investigate  why  proportionately  more  Black  than  White  ROTC  graduates 
get  funnelled  into  the  Reserves.  Do  Blacks  have  poorer  grades  than  Whites?  Do 
they  perform  more  poorly  in  the  ROTC  programs?  Do  factors  operate  to  discrim- 
inate against  them  in  Regular  Army  selection  procedures? 

Implications  for  Retention 

Finally,  data  gathered  in  the  present  study  have  implications  for  how 
the  ROTC  and  Army  programs  can  be  restructured  or  improved  to  increase  retention 
rates  among  cadets  and  officers. 

Implications  for  Changes  in  the  ROTC  Program 

1.  The  dimensions  on  which  ROTC  received  the  least  favorable  ratings  from 
cadets  as  well  as  officers  had  to  do  with:  (a)  the  "poor  image"  of  ROTC  and 

ROTC  cadets;  and  (b)  the  perception  among  officers  and  cadets  that  ROTC  does 
not  provide  an  accurate  picture  of  Army  life.  The  former  problem  may  disappear 
as  the  turmoil  associated  with  the  Vietnam  War  recedes  from  the  consciousness 
of  young  Americans.  If  it  does  not  disappear,  some  effort  should  be  spent 
determining  the  exact  composition  of  the  poor  image,  so  the  problem  can  be 
directly  addressed. 

The  latter  problem--ROTC  not  providing  an  accurate  picture  of  Army 
life--can  probably  be  attacked  by:  (a)  having  ROTC  programs  include  more  field 

and  "hands-on  experience"  activities;  and  (b)  making  sure  ROTC  students  are 
made  aware  of  the  problems  as  well  as  satisfying  experiences  awaiting  them  in 
the  Army  (e.g.,  by  means  of  seminars  conducted  by  young  ROTC-graduate  Army 
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officers  in  their  period  of  obligated  Army  service). 

2.  It  was  found  that  financial  benefits  and  job  contracts  attract  people 
to  ROTC/Army  (indeed  that  the  Army  would  lose  20-40%  of  its  ROTC  graduates 
without  these  external  motivators)  but  that  joining  ROTC  solely  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  benefits  or  joining  the  Army  merely  to  comply  with  contractual 
requirements  are  correlated  with  1ow  commitment  to  ROTC/Army.  The  social 
psychological  literature  contains  advice  on  how  to  resolve  these  apparently 
contradictory  matters,  for  policy  purposes.  The  literature  consistently  says: 
if  you  must  pay  a person  to  perform  a discrepant  act  (in  the  present  case,  if 
you  must  offer  him/her  a financial  reward  to  join  ROTC/Army),  offer  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  get  the  person  to  perform  the  act.  Such  minimum  reward  is 
associated  with  the  greatest  subsequent  attitude  change,  i.e,,  the  greatest 
reduction  in  perceived  discrepancy  of  the  act  with  one's  true  feelings.  In 
the  present  rase,  offering  of  financial  benefits  large  enough  to  attract  the 
numbers  the  Army  needs  to  ROTC,  but  not  so  large  as  to  be  perceived  by  recipients 
as  the  sole  reason  for  their  joining,  should  lead  to  the  greatest  subsequent 
commitment  to  ROVC/A'.iy.  Further  research  should  be  conducted  to  establish 

what  this  appropriate  "minimum  incentive"  is 

3.  It  was  found  t' at  possession  of  an  ROTC  scholarship  was  inconsistently 
related  to  commitment  while  in  college  and  unrelated  to  commitment  after  college 
(in  the  period  of  obligated  Army  service).  This  finding  implies  that  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  ROTC  scholarship  program  should  be  reevaluated  carefully. 

4.  It  was  found  that  "late-joir.ers,"  or  cadets  who  decided  to  join  ROTC 
in  their  sophomore  year  in  college  had  significantly  lower  commitment  to  ROTC/ 
Army  than  "early- joiners,"  or  cadets  who  were  members  of  high  school  JROTC 
and/or  college  Basic  ROTC.  This  finding  ’’s  probably  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  late-joiners  are  influenced  to  a larger  extent  than  tne  early-joiners 
by  the  extrinsic  motivator  of  $1 00/month  accompanying  membership  in  Advanced 
ROTC.  ROTC  may  wish  to  reconsider  its  late-joiner  option  in  light  of  this 
finding . 

Implications  for  Changes  in  the  Army 

1.  The  dimensions  on  which  an  Army  officer  career  received  the  least 
favorable  ratings  (from  all  respondent  groups)  were:  stability  cf  home  life, 

family  contentment,  personal  freedom,  geographic  desirability,  contribution  to 
society,  and  utilization  of  skills.  Further  research  should  be  undertaken  to 
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find  out  how  the  Army  can  better  serve  its  members  on  these  unsatisfactory 
dimensions. 

2.  It  was  found  that  "independence,"  or  being  free  to  make  one's  own 
decisions,  was  the  most  important  value  held  by  respondents  in  the  sample. 
Valuing  indeoendence,  however,  was  negatively  related  to  both  participation 
in  and  comnntment  to  the  ROTC/Army  career  path.  Are  military  life  and  indepen- 
dence inherently  contradictory?  If  not,  how  can  components  of  the  Army  be 
changed  to  be  more  responsive  to  this  strongly  held  American  value?  Data  from 
the  present  study  indicate  that  such  changes  would  attract  and  retain  a wider 
range  of  individuals  in  the  Army  officer  corps. 

Implications  of  Major  Findings  for 
Future  Research  in  the  Area  of  Career  Commitment 


As  pointed  out  throughout  this  report,  there  are  many  questions  a cross- 
sectional  study  such  as  the  present  one  cannot  answer,  because  career  commit- 
ment is  inherently  a longitudinal,  developmental  process.  The  major  unresolved 
questions  about  ROTC/Army  career  commitment  which  future  research  can  address 
are: 

1.  To  what  extent  do  societal  and  ROTC-prograrn  environmental  variables 
affect  commitment? 

2.  Why  is  there  such  a sharp  discrepancy  in  Beliefs  about  ROTC  and 
Beliefs  about  the  Army  on  the  part  of  cadets  vs.  officers? 

3.  To  what  extent  are  the  growing  socio-psychological  differences  be- 
tween the  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  student  groups  attributable  to:,  (a)  attrition 
from  the  cadet  ranks  of  those  who  do  not  "fit"  the  military  mold?  or  (b)  actual 
socio-psychological  changes  in  the  cadets'  profile  caused  by  the  ROTC  program? 

4.  Are  the  correlates  of  participation  and  commitment  isolated  in  the 
present  study  true  predictors  of  participation  and  commitment  or  are  they  mere 
consequences  of  participation  and  commitment  brought  about  by  cognitive 

?i 

dissonance"  reduction  mechanisms  (Festinger,  1957)? 


01 

Cl  Cognitive  dissonance  theory  states  that  if  an  individual  is  induced 
to  engage  in  behavior  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  beliefs  or  attitudes, 
he  will  experience  discomfort  or  dissonance  which  will  motivate  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  actually  holds  the  beliefs  or  attitudes  implied  by  his  behavior. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  following  follow-on  studies  be  undertaken  to 
address  these  lingering  issues: 

1.  Conduct  a pilot  study  among  ROTC  programs  that  participated  in  the 

present  study  to  try  to  uncover  institutional  and  ROTC-program  context 
variables  that  affect  commitment.  Some  of  these  relevant  contextual  variables 
are:  size  of  school;  location  of  school  in  relation  to  metropolitan  areas; 

ownership  of  school;  political  climate  of  school;  political  climate  of  the 
community  in  which  school  is  located;  support/opposition  to  ROTC  program  in 
school;  size  of  ROTC  program  (size  of  instructional  staff;  number  of  cadets 
enrolled);  number  of  years  ROTC  program  has  been  in  operation;  number  of  years 
experience  of  ROTC  instructors;  extent  to  which  ROTC  instructors  are  involved 
in  other  campus  activities;  and,  content  of  ROTC  curriculum.  Data  from  these 
ROTC-context  variables  can  then  be  related  to  the  commitment  scores  of  cadets 
attending  the  institutions. 

2.  Conduct  a longitudinal  study  of  the  ROTC/ Army  career  commitment 
process,  using  the  present  study's  theoretical  model,  data  collection  instru- 
ments, and  cross-sectional  findings  as  the  basic  building  block, ^ Two  research 
designs  are  recommended,  both  longitudinal  in  nature  but  differing  in  scope, 
duration,  cost,  and  consequent  amount  of  information  obtainable  as  an  end- 
product. 

a.  A two-year  study  which  would  follow  a representative  group  of 
ROTC,  cadets  from  the  beginning  of  their  senior  year  in  college  to  the 
end  of  their  first  year  of  obligated  Army  service.  This  study  would 
encompass  the  sharp  "barrier"  existing  between  the  college  and  immediate 
post-college  stages  and  should  be  able  to  account  for  the  sharp  discrep- 
ancy obtained  in  the  present  study  between  cadets'  and  officers'  per- 
ceptions of  ROTC  and  the  Army. 


op 

Needless  to  say,  the  instrument  used  in  the  present  study  should  be 
modified  and  improved  for  any  longitudinal  follow-on,  based  on  what  the  present 
study  has,  or  has  not,  established.  For  example,  situational  determinants  cf 
commitment  and  critical  experiences  affecting  commitment  should  be  emphasized, 
because  the  effect  of  these  variables  has  not  been  established  as  clearly  as 
the  effect  of  the  background  and  socio-psychological  variables. 
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b.  A three-year  study  which  would  follow  representative  groups 
of  (a)  ROTC  freshmen,  (b)  ROTC  sophomores,  (c)  ROTC  juniors,  (d)  ROTC 
seniors,  (e)  ROTC-graduate  Army  officers  in  their  first  year  of  obligated 
service,  and  (f)  ROTC-graduate  Army  officers  in  their  second  year  of  obli- 
gated service  to  the  end  of  (a)  their  junior  year  in  college,  (b)  their 
senior  year  in  college,  (c)  their  first  year  of  obligated  Army  service, 
(d)  their  second  year  of  obliaated  Army  service,  (e)  their  third  vear  of 
obligated  Army  service,  and  (f)  their  fourth  year  of  obligated  Army 
service,  respectively.  Career-path  drop-outs  among  the  sample  should 
continue  to  be  studied  (as  civilians)  during  the  duration  of  the  study. 

This  cohort-sequential  design  spans  all  the  major  decision  ooints 
of  interest  in  the  ROTC/Army  career  commitment  process  (diamonds  in  Figure 
9.1)  and  is  capable  of  addressinq  all  the  linoering  issues  listed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section.  It  is  clearly  the  design  of  choice  if  research 
funds  are  available  and  if  interest  in  this  research  area  continues  to 
prevail . 

In  conclusion  then,  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  study  contributed  to 
understanding  commitment  to  the  ROTC/Army  career  path  and  to  understanding 
career  commitment  processes  among  young  Americans  in  the  pre-college,  college, 
and  immediate  post-college  years.  In  addition,  it  is  hoped  that  the  model 
and  data  analytic  techniques  in  the  present  study  will  be  of  help  to  other 
investigators  looking  into  other,  varied  career  paths  of  interest. 
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